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HOWARD PINCKNEY. 



CHAPTEE L 



^ Ah, Whiter awaf, I'ttshurat?^ said <:iolonel Bentley to bm friend as they met in a fasHIoB* 
able street of a certun gay raetrapotis ; ^yon step as tf you trere earryiog your skirts 'from a 
- rascally bailiff, and that's more in character with me than with yon**' 

'< Colonel, how does the world treat you?" rejoined Fitzhurst, taking the proffered hand of 
the mifitary gentleman of the militia,— for the command of a regiment of such soldiers had given 
the aelonel his title. 

** So, so— merely so, «),•* replied the colonel ; * which way are you going, Fitzhurst?" 

'** I am walking towards the wharf,** replied ntzhurA, raising his hand from his side with a 
letter in it as he spoke ; ** I have just received this from my friend, Howard Pinckney. He haft 
arrived in New York from England, and I expect him to spend some time with iot before he 
returns to Charleston.** 

** Ah, the gentleman you travelled on the continent with, whom I have heard you speak 6f 
CO i>fben and so highly ?** 

"The same." 

" Egad, if your account of him be true, hell make a sensation among the fair folks-^^y ?** 

" Yes, if he tries ; but he writes as if he were worn out with excitement, and wished to get 
into some quiet nook and vegetate awhile. My father, in consequence of the gout, thinks he 
will remain in the country this coming winter. The old gentleman fears that the temptation^ 
of the table at the dinner parties in town will be too much for him. My aunt and sister will 
not of course leave him, and I of course must not leave them ; so if Pinckney has any wish of 
Imitating those beasts that burrow through the winter, I can accommodate him with quarters.* 

" * Quarters T that's a military phrase, Fitzhurst, hey? quartering on the enemy— that'* a 
good tale, isnt it ? I must quarter somewhere, and as I don't believe I have an 6nemy fn tha 
world, I must quarter on my friends. Fitzhurst, I tell you that she-dragon of an aunt of mioa 
is as dose as a money-box that is only meant to receive and not to yield a cent until its cttsso- 
Intion, or until it bursts with the hoarding. I am almost tempted to wish her mortal,^-. 
<Ai ! I tell you, Fftzhurst, I want the trilling matter of a hundred dollars— can't you let me 
haveit?- 

** Yes, colonel, I can accommodate you, and will do so with pleasure. I roust step down to 
the boat, which must be in by this time, and will meet you at the hotel in half an hour. ** 

" Fitzhurst, I shiA be obliged to you." 

•* Not at all. Good luck to you till then, colonel," replied Fitzhurst, and they parted— th^ 
oolonel proceeding directly to the hotel to await the coming of Fitzhurst, while that gentlemari 
hastened to the wharf. 

Preferring to walk, Fitzhi^t had ordered Pompey, the woolly-headed official of the coach« 
box, to drive to the place. There he was, sure enough, propped high up in his seat, and looking 
with an air of aristocratic disdain upon the hacks and hackney-coachmen around. The hack^ 
men had ordered Pompey not to approximate too closely to theh* stand, as they had taken upon 
themselves to call the right f^^way, and he, with much such a feelmg as one of the noblesse of 
the ancient regime would have entertained if ordered by a mob of the dmaille not to approach 
them, was holding badi his horses in fear and contempt. 

" See here, darkey," said one ot them to him on observing that there was no one in thef 
coach,' "keep back and wait till your betters are served; you're sure of your load, old boy, so 
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jnit wait for it there. A little walking wont hurt'em, and if it does I'll bring 'em to you for a 
tmall charge." 

** I say, Bob,** called out another hackman to him who had just spoken, ** twig that blackey'a 
wool, will ye ; hang me, if it don*t stand out like a turkey- cock*s feathers when he's a strutting* 
and its combed back as if the ftller waf a preacher. I took jusi such a tooling feller the other 
day, only he had a white skin on him ; dang me if I know how far— I only charged him two 
dollars for the ride, and he poked the new ordinance at me, and I had to let him off for fifty 
cents. I say, Mr Darkness (to Pompey), what will you take to take me all about town r 

Pompey disdained to reply. If any one had been sitting along side of him, he would perhaps 
liave heard him murmur something about ** white poor trash being helow a coloured gentle- 
man's notice." Nothing that Pompey said, however, reached the ears- of those around. 
Pompey was evidently, in the abundance of his contempt, doing his best to produce the 
impression upon the hackmen that not a word of their^ fell upon his ears, and that his eyes 
fc^U upon vacancy, though the latter organs every now and then, by a sharp glance, betrayed 
the fear on the part of their owner, that the hackmen might play him some scurvy trick or« 
other. 

If they entertained any such designs against Pompey's peace and dignity, they were deterred 
from fulfilling them, for it was at this moment that Mr Fitzhurst made his appearance, and 
Pompey took care to address him, and ask if he should move any farther forward. His young 
master said ** No," and stood in the crowd, near by, watching the advance of the steam, boat, 
which, unlike those of the western waters, could be seen in a near bend of the harbour hurrying 
to its place of destination— punctuid to the time at which it was advertised to appear. 

Fitzhurst could not but be amused, as the boat was approaching, with the crowd about him. 
-*' Will you have a *- Gazette,' sir ; the last news is in it," asked a ragged boy, poking at the same 
time a newspaper almost in the face of Fitzhurst. " This is the * Courier,'" said another boy^ 
dovetailing himself between the first vender of news and the person addressed ; " it has all the 
news of the week, and to-day's into the bargain, and its only a * levy.' " ** This, sir, is only a 
penny," quoth another lad, who, like his paper, was smaller than either of the others, and had 
contrived to get before both of them as Fitzhurst drew back to avoid the personal contact of 
the last supplicant. 

•* No, no ; I want none of them," said Fitzhurst good-humouredly. 

«< Stand aside, boys," exclaimed a great lubber gruffly, as he edged the boys away with two 
large baskets that he bore on either arm containing cakes and fruit, by the sale of which ho 
gained his livelihood. " Stand aside, you're always in the way of gentlemen." Then in a 
coaxing tone, after he had shoved the boys aside, he said to Fitzhurst, ** Won't you have some 
fruit or cakes, shr?" Fitzhurst shook his head. 

« Do, sir, they're very cheap ;" and thrusting his right arm through the handle of the 
basket which he carried on that member, so as to enable him to raise the napkin from the 
cakes which he bore in the left-hand basket, he turned his head in the act, when the smallest 
boy took the opportunity slily to slip his hand in and purloin an apple. As soon as he grasped 
the forbidden fruit he withdrew it so suddenly as to strike the arm of the fruitman, who turned 
quickly and detected him. Enraged at the theft, and having his hands occupied, the firuit- 
vender drew back his foot to inflict summary vengeance on the boy. As he kicked at the 
urchin, a hackman, standing by, raised his whip, the thong of which he held in his hand, so 
that it formed a loop, and caught in it the foot of the firuitman, who consequently lost bia 
balance and pitched over on his back, scattering his fruit and cakes around like the gifts of 
Ceres— though certainly not making a free-will offering. On the first moment of the fellow'g- 
confUsion at his mishap the boy made his escape, while the hackmen caught up hastily sundry 
of his cakes and apples, to save him the trouble. The moment he recovered himself they 
stood with their hands in their pockets, whistling and gazing at the steamboat, which had now 
reached the wharf, as if they were perfectly unconscious of his misfortune. 

Fitzhurst had just time to offer the fellow the only consolation he could appreciate— a 
pecuniary consideration for his loss, when, on glancing towards the steamboat, which wai noi? 
rapidly dUscharging her passengers, he beheld his friend, Howard Pinckney. • 
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HOWARD PINCKNRY* 



CHAPTER IL ' 

It vas not without reluctance that. the &iiiUy of Mr Fitzhurst, senior, consented to remain on ^ 
his estate duriug the winter. That family consisted of the son whom we have already intro- 
rtiu I ^ our readers, whose christian name was Sidney, a daughter, Frances, or, as she was 
generally called, Fanny Fitzhurst, and a maiden lady, the aunt of these two last-named 
individuals ; a sister of Mr Fitzhurst, senior, named Eachellina' Fitzhurst 

Paul was the christian name of the old gentleman. He had lately been suffering severely 
under.an attack of the gout, and it was not without several mental struggles, in anticipating 
those of speech which he feared to hold with his sister on the subject, that he made up his 
mind, if the contest alluded to should not be too severe, that he would remain in the country. 
He determined, if he could not hold out, however, to capitulate upon what terms he might-^ 
perhaps yield himself a prisoner, and be taken into town. 

** In the country," thought he, in turning over the advantages of the project in his own 
mind — " in the country I shall have my children's company more. I shall escape such . an 
eternal round of company, for though I like company when 1 am well, what good does it do me 
when I have the gout? In town, if I go into the parlour, I must be fixed off into somethhig 
like what becomes a gentleman of the old school ; yes, from self-respect—^for company will be 
constantly coming. It's not so delightful a matter to deprive myself of the comforts of a 
morning-gown and squeeze my limbs into the tight circumference of a coat. If I go into the 
parlour I feel I ought to do it, for I am not comfortable if I don't ; and if I do, the gout takes 
possession of every limb ; and thep,if I remain in my room, I have no company at all. Fanny's 
willing to stay with me, I know, but when her friends call, she must see them— and parties- 
parties — she must go to parties ; and if I send for Joe Hartley to come and take a game of chess 
with me up in my chamber, for company's sake, the fellow only irritates me. He must make« 
he does make, a sly move when a twitch seizes me, for I know I am the better play^. He 
never beat me in his life when I was well, if I was in the humour for playii^ ; and there's 
Sidney, he must be out and about, I don't like to confine him to the game, and what's the 
use of playing with him, I can always beat him, and he never cares if 1 do ; he pays no atten- 
tion to the game whatever ; its throwing time away. No, no : I jnaust stay in t^e country ; 
then Fanny will be with me, and not so much company to take her off. When she goes, sister 
Rachellina can't attend me, and I'm left to that black jade. Beck. She tosses my bandages 
about and round my poor limbs as though she were playing with Rachellina's pet puppy. It 
don't signify ; old maids are a crabbed set I have no doubt, before I c&n accomplish thiif 
arrangement, Uie excitement igad worry of mind will increase great^ my gout. But I must 
remain here-^I must settle it the first favourable opportunity." 

It was some time, however, before this favourable opportunity occurred. Miss Rachellina 
had suggested several alterations in the furniture, and was somewhat surprised to hear her 
brother instantly consent to thenu On the next morning the order was given, and Pompey 
was despatched to the city, twenty miles off, to have it fulfilled. On Pompey*s return, he 
brought with him a package which he said Colonel Bentley had told him to give to his master. 
It proved to be a splendid set of jewellery, which, without informing his daughter of his in- 
tention, Mr Fitzhurst had ordered from Paris for her. 

With perhaps less of parental ostentation than he would under other circumstances have 
exhibited, Mr Fitzhurst presented them to Fanny. While she was looking at them and admiring 
them, her father, after two or three premonitory coughs, and after twisting in his huge arm- 
chair as if his gout was more than usually severe, said : 

*** Fanny, my dear daughter — ah, ah ! oh, my Fanny, my dear, fix this bandage a little looser* 
Be very carefhl, my dear child, do not in mercy touch my great toe. I feel as if it were a 
pincushion— as if ten thousand pms and needles were running into it Daughter, do draw the 
centre table a little nearer to me, and spread the map of the county on it Ah, our country 
road has been so well mended, the supervisor tells me, as he was here for the tax yesterday, 
that it will be almost as good as if it were M'Adamised." 
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*« Ai if it were M* Adamiiad, brother r ejacnlated Min RacheHina Fttxhurit in some heat. 

<* Upon my honour, sitter," rejoined the old gentleman with considerable emphasis, «* yo« 
said that like the report of a pistol Yes, as good, almost as good as if it were M* Adamised^- 
so the supervisor teNs me, I don*t know the /act of VKf f ^^ knowledge; I have not, as yoU 
know, travelled the road for a month ; I dont believe I shall see a foot of it for the wholm 
wittier. Sister and daughter (in a subdued voice as though his regret was great), 1 doift 
believe but what— ^hat is, Ifsar we-AhiUl have to spend this winter in the couDtry." 

** In the country 1* ^xdafaned Miss RaehelKna in the tone of one who had heard soS asrM 
^flftamtty. ••Why, brother, twenty mOes firom the city ; the Hartleys gone to town, and-tise 
Bentleys going ; with- no neighbours but the farmers about here and the people of the vfflagr; 
and the road to the cRy so bad that it will be impossible — if s worse than imprisonment. I 
would not myself, nor wouM I have Fanny, travel that road !n vrinter. Twenty miles ! and 
•such a rood ; no, I would not travel it, brother, for your estate. The consequence is, we shall 
be here all winter without once seeing the city.** 

Mr Fitchurst, who claimed aome honour himself for the locality of the road, which he was 
often heard to assert would be an e^ecellent one when it came to be M^Adamised, felt some- 
what offended by what his sister had said against it ffe, therefore, replied^a twitch of the 
-gout seizing him at the same time— with more than his usual asperity : 

** Upon my honour. Miss Fit^urst — ^you do not, upon my honour, madam, deserve die 
-eafety, and convenience, and pleasure of a direct road. Show me a straighter road ? Theite 
are five jniles of it M' Adamised nowr-and as soon as the spring will aUow, it will be finidMd 
40 the city. It has been thoroughly repaired^-the supervisor told me so yesterday, you saw 
him here yourself. Why, yes ; now I remember, you spoke In praise of the road" 

" In praise of the roiMl," replied Miss Rachellina, feeling that at this point it was neoessai^ 
for her to make some defence ; *< so I did speak in praise of the road, such as it was in the suit^ 
mer, but summer is not winter, brother/* *^ / 

** -Sister, I am certainly aware of the fact^'* said Mr Fitzhurst with a solemn indination ot 
the head ; *M am certainly aware of that fact, but the supervisor, Mr Lenson, tells me that 
arran|pment8 are made to have hands on the road all the winter ; that thereby all the mud- 
holes will be filled up, and that raHs will be laid across the soft places." 

** Rails \ such travellmg, I suppose, you call riding on a rail-road. Do you, brother?*' 

<* Ves, sister, it*s a rail-road, I suppose, if it*s composed of rails, hut-^—" 

** Yes, brother, but the jolting, the jolting — ^it will be enough to shake one to pieces.^ 

•* I know, it sister ; upon my honour I know it ; and how do you think that I, with my gojjt, 
my infirmities, am to get into town over it ?" 

During this discussion Fanny said not a word. She recdved the announcement of her 
father's intention of sta3ring in the country with a face that was quite solemn at first, but 
whidh soon relaxed into an arch expression as the debate waxed warm. These discussions 
between her father and aunt never had anything serious in them ; they generally ended in a 
miff of the moment, which was soon forgotten. There is no telling bow far, however, this 
eolemn subject might have carried them, for it was one of the gravest controversies they had 
ever held, when the servant entered — Miss Rachellina's especial servant, a little black giri, 
tiamed Thisbe by the lady herself— and announced that there was a carriage coming up the 
lane, and that she believed it was Miss Bentley's. Miss Bentley and Miss Rachellina were 
especial friends. The latter rose, therefore, to proceed to the door, receive her friend, and he- 
rald her in ; but as a parting shot, ere she closed the door after her, she-said: 

«* Well, brother, I suppose, as usual, you will have your own way ; but I don't see how you 
can reconcile it io your conscience, to your duty as a parent, to keep your daughter out h^re 
all winter without any society, except such plebehm people as we shaJl have visiting us from 
the village. I dont see, for my part, how you can reconcile it to your notions of fimiily respect 
and regard for your daughter." 

So speaking, Miss RachelBna, with her highest touch of dignity, threw back her head till 
the bow of ribbon on the top of her cap bobbed as if it would snap off like a hollyhock hi a 
high wind, and closed the door. 

^ Aheml ahem!" commenced Mr Fitzhurst, clearing his throat, on being left alone with 
his daughter. " Fanny, my dear, how do you like your present?" 
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•'Yetf ntooh faiaced^ ittfiei!^ Skvfr ^^ *^ s4rch{ttt«lt, ttti(Jhiwriiid«Mr beMltf ftlft;«i«e«dittg9^ 
bftoitiftii; bat^fethen infldMtfl.wteli'TMi were #eH of Tourf oiR,:ft>i*70Cr«ttibi^'M( nWiolK^ wfttt* 
it? antl<iiHy«u wife, lobmuidfleatcoii' yaatirnnk-ai thu psrticf 1W wfntttT ia<N»«tt»' tiif i^^ 
8Hit^«BdMgrthktiayriitv^£iil»r:g9iredt^toti^^ < . , 

<* Well, datli^rter, i teBTrtt? ypnf stttlt liaye-ttre 4wmfliig (» w i ww iwy ^>4iib<n<e/^<i<4 m> d»ttVlr 
loy ^mMPitt be iwtfctr w b hrf yu r^ f owl iwBairigi :giH» thwf ygwp<Mtl|dlA3t<Hmttti snty^os-Idits 
at y«li wteb; aiM |?o €ofaHitber|iwtibs.^ 

<« Heifbbdi iiitfatr;tit ii for jkm* giyM fJonvo; not Ailmi^OTirt^blft laXfr wiiitM' ^»v«» Mclr a^ 
dflUghtfol^one, 'and I d<$Bft we whyToitufaouldlitivc tll» gmtn tM^^Mntw. N» iMiter'; I'trfllf 
stay atrbodwaiiATtmiii aiid 4ihppiinrini)rieW fdrlfldeM I4^1fi aigiieWiMtf^'MlfUh;fn^(ya)ih«8 Ik^ 
winter after I had returned fh>m a party and sat over my solitaiy fire mti6tf^66^1 I ugedtiy* 
thlBfcaeroftfen'that t'UaiHiMiitvdtfne, orrbfeeBr|^dvq.<Hi*'a4nMittKfa^ alwa^ arme to Wb>fy me. 
lUcdBcotobvr, Citlien i«tieiie«0r I waitt a 66bk; »» niaiiter wintt PomjMy oi* thr servant* am^ 
diin9tiMf'iBiitt^to!tow»f(mit& I dos^ bMiw^e MrPinak^rK bfidtflM¥*S''fHbiid wiTl'Bt&y' 
very long with us if he has to spend his time in the country." 

•♦ JHy-daughter, I hopt thati.i.^--.'" 

Mr FIteiMrsr wa:» intevruptediniriiTanaHir b)' tlf^ entrninse of ~hi««l«l6i*^aiHl bar fl^ldiMf. 

** Nleo^" saiA Miaa RhcheWna^ wtthrar mneh brightai* looktloMPtlmt whtoh sat'u^Mrtt he^ 
broirwiien. she left tha rdom, ** we have-otiedimolaiiotr.attd' o<mif0i*t ia retaaintng fo the eoun-^ 
try, at any rate ; Miss Bentley harjngtoomarovep'tof'taH nirthlitf8ll« tttought ofrfem^iilttg;' 
and -when I tokl ber^hat/bibtliar had made' up bbunitfdto stwf fn ooMequende of his gout, 
sharai onoa decided upnar it/' 

« Yes,** ndd Mist Beittiey* aft^ sUluting Mt* Pl^tint aad'His dtt«gllt^, •'! have rej^Mt-* 
edty tboufbt to nyself that F should like to ^pehU thk whiter in tho coumry, and now I am^ 
ranlved^v 

Both Mr RHsfamrBt andr his daugtitef expressed themsefves d^Kghted at the news. As ft 
WM* growing dark, lights > were' now hitraght lit by the fervahtrj and as- Mr Flt^urst could 
DOtmove, tnthotctpaio^ to the pariountlie evening mca^ wai> handed round lathd room h^ 
which tbeywerra8aeaibkBd.t 

CHA7PTER HE 
Mr PiMJL FiTzHvasTwa»the ton of a fonmrlgotemor of the 9Catd in which the seenes of our 
narrative occurred. He^wasdesoended firoma very old and noble family of England ; one oT 
the younger brandies of whkh emigrated to tHe United States when they were colonies of 
Ofteat Britain. They acquired wealth- in* their n^v hevnes, and transmitted it to their descen- 
dantarwho were so fbrtonide as- to retain tt, notwithstanding the repeaiof the law of entail. 
Mr Paul Fitzhurat was as proud of hit pedigree at any Hidalgo of Spain ^onld pogsibly be, 
notwtthatandtng ho vkrowedhhnaelf a: thoroughgoing republican. Hto ancestors, however, at 
the time of the revolution, were not supposed to be remarkably attaohed to the new order of 
tbingfl. In fact, the cry of *<tory " had been raised agaiastione of them about the time that 
the coiooial cause was datkeit; but in the progresaof ev«taUv «»hen the thirte^ stai-s Waved 
to auooeasive victories, and threatened their stripes in the^ shape of oonfiscationa f o the dis* 
affected remnant who migiit renMdn after their natioillii: eiMfolMitnent, this ancestor of Mr 
Btaburat received new light, aodthoagh he might have beeoireproaobed, in the phrase of the 
present day, with being an^ ** eleventh hour** man^ itia oiU«ii» Hfor what he )oit in time he- 
made up in zeal as soon asihiseyes were opened upon the evrer of His way. Since the oon- 
veriion of this ancestor to the republican oaiise^ all the PHzhunta had^ been advocates or it. 
Tho election of one of tbenn to tha gubernatorial^ chair, fally pporaa that the people of' their 
state believed, at leaat; one oS them siaceMi 

Mr Paul Fitzhurst, while be loved repablicaiiiam, wot woat to euiogtse prita«ely the* 
British system in some refpectr, but he never eonld brhig eithtr his aon or daughter to his 
wmy of thinking, thotfgh, strange to aay^ Ma slater coiaoided with-him.^ < 

Infiket^ Mr Fitshurtt looked upon. himaelf^ partieuhiriy when ha c&ught the reflection from 
a mirror of liii powdered head and quevev and hia face calcoiateift to set them oR^ as one of' 
tha laat atnrviring repneaeotatrves of^the old aristocraar*- Though of a quick temper, Mr 
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Paid Fitilrant was ftevmr knomi to hare Imt one quarrel, and that waa wkli his elder 
brother, who^ at the period at which our narraftire ooaimencef, had been dead many yean. 
The oircnnftaneea were aa Mowa:— Hia elder brother, Jofiah, waa a bachelor, a moM ain- 
gular being, a man of moat eccentric habits, who became a fanaitical member of the methodift 
ehuroht a daaa of Chriatlana agaftwt whom, we wiah it nnderatood,'we would not say one 
word, for we oonaider that thej have done as much good aa any other religious denomhiation. 
It waa thought that Josiah had gotten a maggot in his head before he Joined the methodiats, 
but, be thia aa ii may* a abort time alter hia membenhip he eame to the conviction that hia 
brotber*a queue waa a mere ^adornment of vaatty, a meretridoua, unsightly, and unrighteous 
appendage to the human form, and that it oa|^ by all meana to be abated— cut off from 
setting a bad example. 

After tiiia conscientious opinion bad for aome time poasessed Josiah*a head, he made a 
aerious call upon his brother, formally introduced the theme which had caused himself so 
much uneasiness, and concluded by begging and praying him to lop off that ezcreacence of 
vanity forthwith. 

As may justly be supposed, Paul waa highly indignant thereat He peremptorily refosed ; 
and ao strongly was the impression that Josiah was insane made upon Paul's aoind by the 
interview, that he had strong notions of taking out a commiaaion of lunacy, for he was fearful 
if Josiah was left to himself lie would not only squander his estate, but that under his strange 
hallucination he^would commit some rash, perhaps awful act. 

WhflePaul was debating this subject with himself, Josiah called one day, and with even 
more earnestness than before, renewed his supplication that Paul would consent to his propo^ 
sitioD. Josiah averred, that he felt satisfied that, if Paul did not comply, some terrible 
dispensation would overtake both of them. Paul, as firmly as before, reftised to part with 
his queue, but he became thoroughly convinced in his own mind that Josiah was insane, and 
he resolved that the very next day he would ride into town, and consult counsel as to what 
steps he should take wjth regard to his brother's unfortunate mental malady. Finding that 
he could not prevail with Paul, Josiah appeared to drop the idea. He remained with his 
brother for several hours conversing upon different topics, until dinner waa announced, when 
the brothers sat down together, and partook of a very hearty meal. They broached some of 
Paul's best Madeira, and afterwards, when reflecting upon the matter, Paul could not but be 
Of the opinion that Josiah tried to'get him to drink more than was his custom. However, it 
is not known whether Josiah succeeded or not, but after they had cracked a bottle apiece, 
and smoked several cigars, Paul fell asleep in his chair as they sat together. 

It is not known what could have tempted Josiah ; whether the deed was premeditated, of 
whether, on beholding his brother's queue sticking out at full length over his coat collar hi 
pugnacious defiance, the sudden hallucination entered his mind, must ever remain in doubt. 
But this is a fact, that as soon as Paul gave evidence that he was asleep by a lengthened 
nasal announcement, Josiah deliberately drew a pair of large shears from his pocket, and with 
one clip he cut his brother's queue dose off. 

On the instant of the decapitation, and before Paul, awakened by the deed, was aware of 
the extent of the injury done him, Josiah made a precipitate retreat, bearing with him the 
dismembered trophy, like an Indian with the scalp of his enemy. Paul, notwithstanding he 
had asserted and believed that his brother was turn compos mmtis, and should therefore have 
forgiven misdeeds for which Josiah could not have been held morally responsible, nevertheless 
became maddened almost to insanity himselt The brothers never spoke together again. 
Paul always maintained that Josiah was insane, though from a brotherly regard he never 
citeft the, decapitation of his queue as a proof of the foot Josiah, after a life of eccentric 
and humorous adventures, gave himself a mortal injury, in attempting, from the top of his 
house, the experiment of flying with a machine which he had made for that purpose. He 
humorously ssud, as his servants were bearing him to the house, that he had come to the 
conclusion of the Dutchman who had tried a similar experiment with similar results— 
*' ' That flying was easy enough, but that lightning was the devil.' fiut," said he^ when he 
had been laid on the bed, "hurry to the village for Mr Maulsby, the lawyer ; I'll leave all 
my property to my little nephew Sid, and that I think will prove to my brother that I am 
not clear cracked, if I did cut his queue off. Ha. ha l^oh my side ! No, there's some 
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method in my madness." And this was the end of a most eccenttic scion of the family of 

FRzhurst. 

Miss Rachellina Fitzhiirst was a maiden lady, of whom we might say, as of Campbell's 

beechen tree :— * 

« TbriQ9 twenty sammen bas the stood 
In bloomleMy fmiUeaa •oUtude*" 

This " single blessedness/* however, we have the best authority— her own — ^for averring, was 
her own fault. But Miss Rachellma's heart could not he said to resemble the bark of the 
above-named tree, on which, we are told by the poe^ was carved 

'* Many a long forgotten name." 

On the contrary, thoi^h It was evident from the maidenhood of the lady that the impressions 
made upon her heart were no^ very deep, it nevertheless could not be said that they were 
'* forgotten," as Miss Rachellina was in the habit of recounting to Fanny the names of a list 
of despjuring swains^ whom she had known in her time. But then it might have been that 
the: impressions were only made upon the hearts of those- unfortunate gentlemen, and that 
Miss Rachellina, aa she coakl not reciprocate their passions, remembered them in pity, • 

Miss Deborah Amelia Bentley, whose visit to Miss Rachellina we have recorded in our 
last chapter, was also a maiden lady of about Miss Rachellina*s age. hi a little* back 
parlour, which Miss Rachellina held to be her especial room, over a fragrant cup of tea, it 
was much the custom of these ladies to rehearse, lor the edification of Fanny, the chivalrous 
attentions which they had received in their bellehood. If Fanny did not allow something 
for the imagination of these ladies, the <}egeneracy of the present age must have been made . 
manifest to her. Fanny Hnew the history of every beau they ever had, or even thought 
they had. When alone, however, with her aunt,^Miss Rachellina would more than insinuate, 
after one of these conversations, particularly if Miss Deborah had taken the lead in it, that 
her friend was a little fond of exaggeration, with regard to her beaux. And Was Bentley, 
when similarly situated with Fanny, would frequently renew the theme which had been 
broken by the absence of Miss Rachellina, when she would smil& with peculiar incredibility 
while alludmg to the isterpretationa which her absent friend had given to the alleged atten- 
tions of certain gentlemen. Miss Deborah would, moreover, recount, as if she designed a set 
off to Miss Rachellina's narrative, certain passages between those very gentlemen and herself, 
which had a marvellous cast towards the tender. But these two foir maiden ladies were ^ 
devoted friends ; and for years past, at least, nothing had disturbed the harmony of their 
friendship. Miss Deborah had a large fortune, and Colonel Bentley was her orj^an nephew. 
As the colonel was a gentleman at large, and had no means of his own, he depended entirely 
upon his aunt f#r resources ; and as the |^ood lady did not bleed as freely as he could have 
wished, the greatest tource of annoyance that the colonel had in the world— quite a common 
annoyance by-the-bye — was the occasional want of the needfuL 

CHAPTER IV. ^ 

The estate of Mr Fitzhurst was called " Holly," from a singular event, which was the subject 
of a tradition in the feunUy. The first Fitzhurst who came from England received a lar^e v 

tract-^a grant from the crown. He was fond of hunting; and one day, in an excursion oi \ »/ 
the kind, he ascended a precipitous hill. In the reckless pursuit of game, his foot^slfpped on 
the very brow of a precipice, and he would have been dashed to pieces in the valley 4elew, 
had he not seized on the instant a holly bush, and regained his foothold. Of^ef his 
descendants subsequently built a house near this hill, and in commemoration of the event 
called his estate, Holly. 

The evening of the day on which we introduced Sidney Fitzhurst to our readers, he 
made his appearance at Holly a little after dusk ; but without his friend Bnckney. When 
he had disencumbered hiuiself of his cloak and riding cap, Fanny took a seat on his knee, 
and passing her hand playfully through his hair, asked :— 

'' Well, brother, what news do you bring from the city? Did you see Jane Moreland? 
What did she say?'* 
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" Ftnoyi Howard Pinckjiey hai.iuTiv«d*" 

** Has he— come at last — but, 1 suppose, as he cannot bear the dukiess of the comntryy he 
will only pay us a flying visit, and ih«|[i. flirt aivay like a snBuner bind." 

*' Daughter,** said Mr Paul Fitzhurst, who, with his gouty limb on a cosbion, wag seattd 
in a velvet covered arm-chair^ wbich would have delightod (be Sybarite, provided he were 
goutless, " I hope I have inducemento «iioiigh ereii in^tlMi- country at Holly to interest evea 
jyir Pinckney. HIsAitbfir waa^anold friead of mine. . a gentleman x>f capacity and distin- 
jiuiibed^ and he (iduadaioui^meQt enough here when we wer« j«M9g'«i€o togetliar to apewd 
jome time with me." 

•• Ah, but father, that was in the summer.** 

** In the summer — yes, it was in the summer. His duties required his presence in 
T^miHO$Um City ln*«ia winte-j; add If A&f bad tml, I inst he would not hm^e 4Ied^f 
t^mmu if he hadapeot arwinier with jiae ; . upon my waiid, tknighter. It at a bad habit you are 
^^iiing IkIo of jaeHog at the eodntay." 

^ *^ Ob» Must 1 Ibia is the very Jrst intimation I have uitcrei, that 'coold lead to tbe saa- 
jfitita that lidid JDOt ibinkihe ooaairy a. very /paradise. I am aaMsfied tthat sadi ae tal^ 
lectual gendleAMSltas tbatehior 'Mr>]f*lBelniey could aa«Dy have kllied a winter in the ooantry. 
fChat is (ai»4 Jiie spAke.in a wbispar to her brother), if the wtatar 48d wot kill hin. But 
i(atoud) do«i baotheif iell us what kind of a gentlenun kyottr Mr Howard Piackoey.** 

^^ Why»^my dear Fanny,** replied her brother, pli^ing with heraida carl as he spalDC, ^ a 
{very idlcveribllow--*so yon must look out for your heart.^ 

•^ Look out for mty heaat'**hclghhQ, there is uo need of looking oat far it hei«-^it*s of no 
nim to me-*^I Can let it ran oatMy at large. Wlio^s here to aatch it? IM give it li»r the 
askiog.'* 

^That*s tight j but mlad and kaep it till it Is asked for ; don't let^aay one steal the straj", 
Panny." 

«' But, hfotber, tell laa.whai hladof a lodUag.asaD-is Mr.PlaokBey ; b ha tafl or shortt^or 
ugly or handsomfr'?" 

** Fanny, you have haafdma ipeak of him bafore." i 

^* Ihnow it— ^itfr now that hethasratiMvad from ibis travelB I s »pyoae his headls; tunad, 
jtnd indeed I have forgotten yoar.tlfisoriptjoiLef him» if ^au ever did dasaribe hkn*— I thiak 
you said he was good loehiag.'* 

** Good looking ! yes, I should say.8o--^vary.'* 

" But tell me,— particularise.** 

Sidney laughed '* Fanny, you .ana a ragularcieacendantof Mother Ere— well, then, be is 
•toll, and very slim.** 

"like his fatfcer,** remarked. Mr Paul Pitxhunt 
. " He baa a high foirehaad, shaded with dark hair that is nMior thU'-^ has a daap, 
jsunken, and very black eye ; .a nose iocUoisig to the Roman; a dimple on his%|aft eheak attd 
chin.** 

" Dimples 1 that's a woman's beauty.*' 

" And whiskers that meet under his chin aocording to the fashion.** 

"Whiskers!" exclaimed Mr Paul Fitzhurst,-^*' that's a most .^kiffgustoig fashion. The 
old schojol of dress,— tbe old school of dress, Sidney, is the true habit for a gentleman." 

*' Jather," said Faany^ misqhievousiy, " I don't thlAk^indaad I daa't* that .whiskers are 
stranger looking appendages than a queue." 

" A guene— why, dftuighter, all the mo^t distingushfid p^enof Gaglaad of the lost age w»re 
■queues—inost a)l the^ijpners of the Declaration of Jnd^pendeaae wore queuas.'* 

*' Father, if yon won't think I am saucy, I'll say that in the progi^ess of human ei^eiits 
they should have made a Declaration of Independence against them — that when they out oflf 
,#ieir allegiance from the crown they should have cut-T^" 

M Daughter,'* interrupted her fathei;, a disagreeable reminiscence crossing his mind at the . 
jB^^ent, " that is beii^ saucy,'*— and after an instant he added, smiling, **yeu are a nebal, 
you in all respects, but I forgive xpu." 

'*you shonld ^y dear Ps,** said Fanny, laughing; "for, to tell the truth, I do think 
powder and a queue set off a fine face admirably." 
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<> f tHnk sa/*^8aid the dM gentiemoki oofmptai^ntiy. 

<' Boty Mbet, " cootiBtted. Fanttj^ '* tbi^re are sone^ faees that a queue makoft very Ainn3r.^i 
there's Mr Heartley's (bereihrohL gentleman laugHedX his nose sticks up .before, som) his- 
queae. sticks out behind, just avif there was a rivalry between tbeoi (at this the fSetither laugbedr 
heartily) ; indeed i never see his queue stieking- out so but I want to cut it^off." 

This last remark caused a frown to gather on the parental brow. Sidney turned bis^ face 
from his father to bide a smile* and said: 

*^ Fanny, Mr Pinckney wiUcdme out with me to-morrow ; be talks as if^ he would spend 
the greater part of the winter whh i^s." 

** Dbes he ?-*weir I hope he*U like thr oeitatry.. JjHom I must pl^doji Jady^-thfow of ny 
disbabilley. and prim mysdf iy>/' 

** Fanny, Fanny,*' said her father, reprovingly, " I hope you always play the lady.*' 

** To be sure I do^ father ; but^yoa knot*, I someliHieft^]^aar i^ iadishabilletfaad that won*t 
do before a strange geatleiian.*' 

*< Daughter that won^da before my genilemaa— there's ej^euse forme in u&y age^^my 
gent and my infirmities^ but a lady,^^fie^ Fanny 1 there's- none whatever.*' 

^ Theses father, you ag^ree witb auntr RaohelUoa*-you said that preinsely like her. Now*- 
bfoAen a» yQtt have told us* hour vary good-looJiiBg >fr Pincka<^ i% pmy what are his ert^ 
go»d qualities?** 

He is^a man of tedents^ sisto**— his foltow cellfgiaas thought of genius ; be has a I^r^e fortune^ 
dees' nothing, and is of course sometimetfafflictad' with ennui." 

** Well, wdl," said Fuia»|r«,aAd shesiglMr aisd turning to her father.said, <* Father^ I did 
not mean that sigh for town, but I could not help thinking that sometimes when it is ray lot 
to entertafai Mr Pinckney, while you>are lying down, and brother is out, and aunt Racbellina 
is^wK^ Miss Bentl^sy parikularly. w4»eB this Mr Pinckney. is affected with dmtui,, that be will 
sit on one side of the fire^piate and T on the other^ and werwill yawn at each other so sent!.-' 
ntenteity. No^ fatiMr 1 donTt fi^evn so-; yon kmyw it's the captive's privilege to complain^ and I 
an hi a very bad bomoiiv to-night^ But,** sl^ continued^ rising from her. brether's knee, "1 
most gd and teil aunt,, that all due prepSiwIioM may be made for the reception of this courtly 
Mr Pincltney from absoa^^ de beUeve that anni nrtU fistd otlt tbat^ Mr P/s father was an o£d 
beau of hers." 

So^ssyii^, Fanny, with the agile and gi«eei^ stiaps of youth and hiiath, and hope and 
beauty, glided out of the room. 



CKAPTER V^ 

Letter from flforwARn Pinckney to CkARLEs MATtMow ov CHART.fesT6NE, S. C. 
Mr TXear Matemon :■— Here I am once more on the terra-firma of my native land. We were 
just twenfy- four days on our voyage. No accidents or incidents, except the loss of one poor 
fellow overboard in a gale. My fellow passengers were not much to my liking, and so I spent the 
niost of my time in reading, or in leaning over the vessel sides, and mnshig on the waste of 
waters around me. 

«T&e 8«ft, tbe seaf, the 0pett sea/' 

What a glorious song that is. You shall hear it as I have heard it, while the stiff breeze 
bore us rapidly ahead, snug by a saifor whose enthusiastic tones made t*ie nfcrves tingle, while 
they seemed to stretch to an illinrtfafcle distarfce oVer the waters, and make* the wild waves 
merry with their melody and lattguage no appropriate to the scene. 

How somethnes a' scrap ofverse Itves in one's memory. We know not how the deuce it got 

ihtb our minds, but ont itf pops on some occasion, add then for*the first time we kwow that we 

have remembered it. Often as I'have looked out upon the ' waver I found myself reputing' 

Byron's lines, as though they were my own spontaneous thoughts :— . 

" Once more upon the waters —yet once more; > 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That kBoww his rider." 

I have trod the deck beneath a bright and holy moon, and felt as if the sensation ofdrtm^- 

flineM wonkl never weigh my eyelids down again. Those three lines which I haive quotM!^ 
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pleased me more than all Byron's address to the oeean, in the conclusion of Childe Hiirold. 
There Is too much effect In the address-— too much theatrical effect^it seems studied for the 
occasion, like a player*s dignified exit in the last scene ; but what has this to do with my^ 
whereabout now. On my arrival at New York I received a letter from our old friend, Sid 
Fitzhurst, inviting me to go to — ^-and spend some time with him. Well, as I had nothing 
else to do, no fair cynosure to draw me east or west, or north or south, I determined to accept 
his invitation. You know well what a fine fellow he is, and I felt satisfied that his society 
would afford me great pleasure. Besides, as I wrote to you, I have business relative to my 
pecuniary matters, which requires my presence here for a white. 

On my arrival in,—— in the steamboat, I met FItshnrst on the wharf ready to welcome 
me. Business detained me in town that day, and the next I proceeded with him tQ his 
father's. 

Holly is the name of the estate, and it is beautifully situated. Arriving from a country so 
richly cultivated as England, the scene around me, as I proceeded to HpUy, arrested my at- 
tention from the striking contrast. After passing five or ten miles firom the city, the country 
appeared apparently uncultivated compared with those to which my eye has been lately ac- 
customed. After journeying in an aristocratic old family coach (I like these fiaunily vehicles) 
over hill and dale and through stream and woodland we wound for several miles around the foot 
of a chain of hills through a wild country, and came all at once in view of a baronial-Iookiog 
estate, with a village romantidy situated l>eyond it. The village is called Spring dale, and 
appears picturesque and beautiful ; but I suppose on visiting it, if I ever do, it will disenchant 
roe, as have many beauties, whose attractions, reversing the general law, were greater in the 
distance. 

*■ I remember you wrote me that you met Sidney's fiither and aunt in one of your flying 
visits through their city, but that you were not fortunate enough to see Sidney's sister, as she 
was then indisposed. Well, sir, I have seen her for you. The family received me with the 
greatest kindness. Old Mr Fitzhurst and his sister appeared to vie witfa each other in 
welcoming me with old-fashioned courtesy. Sidney's sister — I was impressed with her beauty 
at the moment of presentation — greeted me as demurely as her aunt, and yet I thoU|^t I saw 
a lurking humour in her eye. In the course of the afternoon we chanced -to be left alone, 
when the lady changed her manner instantly, and said, laughably — 

** Do tell me, Mr Pinckney, don't you think when I come to be aged — as old as aunt — that 
I will make a most dignified old maid? I am now in the course of study to that desirable 
end ; and if I am not a little perfect, as the actors aay, it will not be aunt Rachellina's feiult." 

Before this I had felt dull as an oyster ; but the maiden gay so completely altered her 
address— I had thought her the very pink of primness— that I really laughed outright. 

** Come, Mr Pinckney," said she, archly, at the same time putting her finger to her lip to 
enjoin silence, " if aunt hears you I shall get a lecture ; and aunt will insist upon it that, not- 
withstanding you are a gentleman of travelled experience and practised courtesy, you could 
not resist my hoydenisl) ways, and your mirth exploded in spite of you." 

Matemon, this fair Fanny is certainly well cdculated to make the hours pass uncounted. 
You are a marrying man ; therefore do, I advise you, at your earliest leisure, to make a visit 
to Holly. I do, upon my honour, believe that this fair one would soon become your ladye 
love. 

I will describe her to you ; paint her with my pen. She is, perhaps, labove the middle 
height I am, you know, a connoisseur in beauty, and I hold her height the very one for woman» 
at least, if her lover be tall. Her form slightly approaches emhonpoiMt, and she has a wavy 
waik^o you understand ?~Iike Celeste's, for instance. I fancy that when Pigmalion's prayer 
was granted, the creature of his creation, endowed by the merciful gods with Promethean 
heat, approached hith with her tread. How prettily her feet, as that saucy fellow Suckling 
has it, 

" Like little mice stole in and out. 

As if they feared the light.*' 

N Nothing in the wide world, Matemon, arrests my attention quicker than Cinderella's slipper 
when it is performing duty. She has a fairy little hand full of rings, and when I see it playing 
with her curls I understand the poetry of motion. Her bust is like the young swan's when it 
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first swells to tbe wave« and l^er neck is worthy of it, and delicately fair. As the soutUerh »m htm 
browned my cheek, I confess way devotion to im contrast, and therefore worship I a £ur com-* 
plexion. Tbe mouth of this gay girl you would call, perhaps, a thought too lai^gCt wei« not 
her lips so finely moulded—the upper the very type of the Httle god's bow, and the under one 
pouting, and apparently formed of a rose-leaf— and did they not develope teeth of dazzling 
white. Her nose is straight, ^nd the chisseled curve of the nostril would have bewitched. 
Canova. Her forehead is high and fair— ^ might say pale; and being shaded by dark brown 
hair, it gives an intellectual cast to features which otherwise would be marked only for their 
beauty and archness. Her eye— heije's Byron again— 

<« Whidi, ^Id as the cazelle'a. 
Now brigbtly bold, or beautltaUy shy, 
Wiiis as it Woadera, da«il1es where it dwells—" 

is of dark hazel, and the best feature in her face. It is formed for every expression — ^the 
gayest or the gravest. Her voice is music itself, and she repeats poetry as a nightingale 
sings. She would have made a great actress, a very great actress. In short, such a form, 
when I have been drunk with the witchery of the arts, has come to mc beneath Italian skies, 
when my spirit was lapped in the fairy land, and my dreams were of heaven* 

There, sir, is not this a phoenix of a fair one ? 1 think I hear you say, as Sheridan said of 
tVhitbread's treatise on this celebrated bird, — 

** A poulterer's description of a phoenijt,'* Maybe it is such ^.I described her to you just as 
she appears to rae» and just as I would describe a picture which had touched my imagination, 
but which could make no impression on my heart. I do certainly admire Miss Fitzhurst ; 
but, Matemon, I have seen enough of the sex. " Ma^ delight^ not me, nor woman either," 
I poke one or two exceptions to the first assertion, but the other is the rule without aa 
exception, a rare thing in logic, but you know there is no logic for the heart. 

Furthermore, of the above described lady, (you must court her, Matemon,) I believe^ 
though you would not think so at first, that she possesses not only wit and playfulness, but 
deep sensibility. I think, too, she has a superior genius; she has read much, particularly 
James*s plays and novels ; and if I mi^ht say so, I suspect she has a little wilfulness and way« 
wardness mixed up with her good qualities. But, Matemon, she will suit you exactly ; come 
and court her ; make me your groomsman^ and I'll go south with your bridal party, and enjoy 
happiness by reflection ; I never shall catch it any other way ; shadows, shadows. 

«• Who lost Mark Antony the world ?" Ac 
You know the rest, and I know the sex are now as they always were, and always will i)e. 
No, I have seen enough of them abroad ; and of one in particular, but no matter ; I have 
written you upon that theme, and would to God that I could make by-gones by-gones in all 
respects. 

I have made up my mind to spend this winter with Fitzhurst. I think I can q^ite 
sedately enjoy myself here in the cotmtry, and should I want excitement, the city is not many 
miles off, and I can soon throw myself in its whirlpool. 

' It is wearing towards night. 1 have been sitting alone in my chamber, which commands 
A glorious prospect of hiill and dale, and river winding through, writing to you. Such is not 
solitude. For the last five minutes I have been m*bbling my pen unconsciously, while looking 
out on the setting sun as he hides his broad disk behind a clump of oaks that caps the very 
summit of a hill not fat off. He flings his parting radiance there like the halo round the 
brow of the martyr, while the vale below is as rayless as the valley of the shadow of death. 
This coming of stfll t#ilight on, particularly of an autumn evening, has always had a melan- 
choly fescinatieo for m^. The many-tinted, rustling leaves that fall in the silence around you, 
seem like the hopes which a few months ago were green, but which are now strewed upon 
the ground— midst the diirt and ashes of the past— never to rise more. * 

I tell you what, Matemon, a man should have some steady aim in view through all bis 
wanderings to travel in pursuit of pleasure is to chase a butterfly, that only lives in a sum- 
mer's day, or a phantom^that lures you to the shades of unrest and inquietude, I have a* 
kind of moody, morbid discontent hanging about me which I cannot dispel. I seek for enjoy- 
ment, and find it not. The fruit, whose taste gives pleasure to others turns to ashes on my 
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Upt« Writ eipwiiiR myte% perliapi^ too strongly ; but what I mean to say is, that I have 
a ftrpet«al and wayward reatieiBiieflS'upoii me, from which I in vam endeavour to escape. 
HiaicaMM of i^ I do belSevei is* the want of a settled object in life. Until I was eighteen, you 
mjBLWU9t I «xpeeCed that it would be my lot to make my own fortune. While preparing 
myself in ooUef^ with the double motive of necessity and ambition, as incentiv es to ^otion^ 
my eaefs^ were elastic, and my spirit fearless, and panting not only for collegiate honours^ 
but the bvoader asd showier ones of the world. True, sometimes I wished for wealth, for I 
knew if I possessed it the harassing cares of pecuniary want would not intrude upon me i and 
all others, while health remained, I believed^ wouM be merely a pleasureable excitement va 
the career of ambition. 

One gloomy evening in college, while I was indulging in such a reverie, aiid longing for 
the philosopher's stone, the postman brought me a letter sealed with, black. I started^froi& 
whom could* it be ?— -I paused ere I opened it. My father and mother were In their grates j^ 
I waa an erpham with extensiv« connections, but without any near relative except a cousin* 
' I left him in htgb health, on the eve of being married to a lovely woman, and in the possession 
«f OM of the largest fortunes iniA the south. Re was several years my elder, and it was bj^ 
his assistance that I was then at college. A strange, unnatural, and shuddering excitementran 
through me aa i thought of my conshi, of his immense possessions, of my dependance, of that 
black seal. I tore it open. My cousin was no more. He had been shot in a duel by a former 
^sA iU'hia love afikir, whom be had supplanted. The rival bad been secretly practising foat 
BMaths previously to challenging him. He had succeeded in hb murderous intent. My 
oottdtt waa shot through the heart. Before going- on the ground he had made his will, and lefb 
me his sole heir. I sprang to my feet with a bound at the thought of the immense wealth of 
ti4iicb I waa master. The next moment I threw myself on my couch with humiliation and 
shame. I cursed myself firom the heart at the idea that I shoufd have such an impulse on. the 
acquirement of weaJiii by the death — and such a death — of one so near and dear to me, ono 
who had been my benefkctor, and had left me his all. Mateqion, the deepest sense of self? 
(fegradatioft I hsve ever known was tiien. You were at college with me when this occurred* 
I dO' not know why I shouM call it up now except to say, that the wealth I thus acquired^ 
whDe* it left me open to pursue any path of ambition I might desire — ^what I had been so ar- 
disntly wishing for— gave me also the means of sensual gratification — presented the Circean 
cup, and all the deity within me became of the earth, earthy. But though I did taste of this 
cup, my ** misery '* was not so '^perfoot " as Milton, in bis splendid Masque of Comus, describes 
that of Circe's votaiief to have been, who. 

. ' ** Not once perceive their foul disfigoremeDt, 

Bat boMt themaetres UMire comely thira beftore. 
And all their friends and native home forgot. 
To roll irith pleasure in a sensual sty." 

1^0 ! i panted to see my native home again. " You must ppeseot my remembyaaaea wacndy i» 
all our mutual friends. In a few months I shall be with you all* Write. me, write me s giiv#^ 
me all the news., I have an idea of followiog Washington Irvuig's examplo: taking ^ tour 
upon the prairies, or something like it* There would be excitement in such adventures^; and 
v^hat a contrast with the scenes 1 have left behind me ! TIms contrast would be the zest o& 
the enjoyment. Is it not wonderful that be who had been housed so earelully and luxuriously 
should have been exposed to the open lodgings, of the wilderness, the skyey canopy, not onlyr 
without detriment to his health, but to its improvement ? He tells us that, after returning, 
from his tour, he experienced a sensation of suffocation on awaking in the night and findings 
himself in a room. How many of our aches and troubles we bring^ upon ourselves. What a. 
free pulse I should have now were I treading on the. prairies! 

Sidney Fitzhurst j^d myself have been reading Xrying^ to*day together. Sidt has just 
entered my room, he says : — 

** Corne^ Hnckney, if you wish to imitate Irving,, suppose you acoon|>any me to andgh* 
bouring f^mer's, where there is to be a husking match^** i 

"What is that?" I asked* 
* " After the corn," said he, " has been gathered from the field, it is arranged in a pile near 
the corn- crib, and the labouring people, white and black, meet there on some night and strip 
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ie df tfaB> InnlM. Tbtjiant tlMnMlf«t lDto|>flpCi«, dfaKidtf^^lM «oni heaps equally, and the 
MStest Is, i;i4iicli abidl fiaialrthe pOe the caoncat; CkMM, it will amuie y<m ; I do iH>t Jlqow 
<lwt that I aaay^^tWBdidal&aoiiie of JttiBae^i^tlHr -popular laMronrs, and shaking hands with 
ihaaavereigns ; thasamaybe af aerviae to me. : mad frankly* «part itom such eonaiderations* 
JlilBa(tb«BegatbeTtags.'* 

. I agvaad 9 aad «o4ierB I go, MalaBaon, taaitnslLiaf Buttt^. Sidney sends ft thousand good 
«vrisfaeB to you. Adiaol Howard HvoKiiur. 



\ 



CHAPTER VI. 

jBKeauntry madto 'whiob we ^anreattuded passed. between Holly and the. village of Springs 
idale. (Ai-graindledBadwiadiag lane ied f rona it fee the rasidenoe of Mr Fttshnrat. At the 
licntaaiiae^ the lane atead a aottaga^ orlog^hoiise of ;the better sort, to whose precincts we 
aroald «b11 tbe'ftttanUantof j>itr vaadters* The eottage was iobsAuted by an eld woman, named 
iGammony who wna^iBaawnan the aieigihbauKhood for^railes apoujad as Gi«nny GammaPrtegelher 
4«ith:her .grandson, ilohert QaaimQii, «.la»a hoy, and a.grand dai^ghtei, a cousin of fthe boy, 
mafisd P^ggy Blosaoai. ISiaaa two last wete all that remained out 4>f a lavge progeny of the 
icaoe4>f XSnUBDyOamBaaiL JShe bad bean mfttried twice, and had had a very li^rge family, buit 
jahey aeened d e atimrd, hothibyliie and.luUuae, for a short Ule, S0 aceident •or disease had 
HMitied them all off. Peggy. Bl aa s om was the daughter «f one of Grani^ GaaMaon's sons 
^y her first marriage. A short time after the birth, of P^igy her parenta both <yed, and ah^ 
ewas left to the ohaige of her grandmother* 

Robert was the4eaoandaBt of tbe granny by her seeond maitiage. His mother died in 
*l^kig him birth, and some faaA afterwards hia father was blown «p in the eKploaien of a 
powdermill in which he was a labonrer. Robert Gammon, or Bobby Gammon, as he waa 
^ n ara lly ^u^ad, Ma extenaiveiy ihtnoapm in tk» neighbourhood. 

In his chOdhood he had been remarkable ^ bis beauty. Now beauty of fiiee was all that 
'was left to^him. Bohby^waa^ery-fondof faovsas, and as he was^a most expert horseman, Mr 
cPauI Fitzhmrst bad«m]^ad him to ride aeveral raoes lor him« in aU of which, except the last, 
^Bobby "Was snceoasfa 1. It was ihooght liy the jookies that hieskiU and management* as much 
«t the speed ^4he horse, led to aaanlta lavottcable to Mr Fitzhurst. In the last race Bobby 
•rede, 'as he was a|ipro8ehing the goal the foremest rider, the girth of the saddle broke, and he 
\ mM precipitated to4he ground with great violence. By the accident his cellar bone was 
'broken and his left4eg. Bobbywaaiahento.hisgraiidmother^s, the physician of the village 
tvas sent for, and the broken bones set, but. after such a feshion as to leave Bobby a cripple 
fMT Mfe, with his right shonldar much higher than hia left one, and his left leg much shorter 
'4hanitB brathar. Babbf lay a tongiime at tiie point of death. He slowly recovered, but 
the-aeeideotgaiie.aach^i.ahook iatimHramB that, though he grew older, he did not appear to 
increase much either in size or height The accident happened when he was in his ^rteenth 
^year-^he waa nawappraacfalag his seventeenth. Hb cousin Peggy, who was a year his 
«lder, had watched hirer his long oonfineBnent with the fiiithfnlness of a sister, by which she 
'liad acqnbed moae nontrol over ^bby than other human being, not exoeptmg his grand, 
aaother. 

Mr Pitah«r8t,«a.aome remoneratiaai tm Bebhy for the injury he had received hi faisaervide, 
gave him a deed iar fifty aeiea af land, 'and had lirailtvn it the log house in wldofa Granny 
^Ctemmoa lived. Beaides:whiah,llie fceqweatly sent fiour or maiieting to thegraadmother and her 
■grand-children ; in fhst, tt aoight be saidthat he entirely supported them. Their dondidoa was 
much better now thsn it had been before Bobby's mishap. * 

^^ey ^^ <^ fST^^ fiivonrite at HoUy ; particularly with Miss RachelUna and Fanny. She 
wa^ good mittiner, andwws alfcen sent for by the former lady to make caps, &c for her, whan 
Peggy would remain at Holly for a week or two ; for Miss Rachellina was very carefiil in her 
toflet, and had her habiliments made under her own eye. Besides pecuniary recompense, she 
treqaanHy made presents of artkdas of lilrass, capes, bonnets, edging, to her proteg4. Peggy'a 
' cottbeat gifts, however, of this kkd, were received from Fanny, for Mi« Rachelliiiahidiio 
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idea of putting notions Intotbe gorfs head abovie h«r rtatkki, j^j g^Tingher the means of extra* 
Tagant display. Fanny often thwarted her amt's views in this respeot ; and Peggy was went 
to make her appearance at the meeting house in Springdnde in an attire which created more 
envy amidst her female acquaintances than even her superior beauty-.^r Peggy was beautiful, 
and not unconscious ofit. Her form was fine, her step springing, her cheejL rosy, her eye bright, 
and she had caught, with a quick spirit of imitation, a certain air in her Mjourningi at Holly, 
from' her observance and admiration of Fanny Fitzhurst, that distiiq^ished her as much as 
beauty. The girls of the village who envied her were in the habit of speaking of her, taun- 
tingly, at « Lady Peggy." 

Peggy was an arch coquette, lliere was Bill Hitt, the blacksmith, he had been suing tM 
suffering for years. Bill Hardy, the miller, was in the same predicament. Though he had 
his Sunday suit on, scrupulously freed from the least speck of flour, Peggy could make his 
^ce wear its every-day hue, and turn him as pale as one of his own meal-bags. It was even 
said that the vfllage doctor, who had a pretty practice, was not insensible to her charms. It is 
a fact that he often stopped at Granny Gammon^ unseat for, to inquire about the old woman's 
rheumatism, and he prescribed for her without ohiarge. Lawyer Lapton, too, was known to 
visit Mrs Gammon, to make inquiries as to what she had heiurd ia. i^egone days concerning 
certain landmarks, whose locality was involved in a suit in which he asserted he was enga^ged. 
It must have been a case of considerable perplexity, for Mr Lapton had frequency to repeat 
his visits, in order thoroughly to understand what would' be the evidenoe of Mrs Gammon 
should he require her testimony. And often when the old woman has been doings her best at 
an explanation, she was not a Iktle offbndcd at Mr Lupton for suffering himself to be drawn 
off entirely from the subject by tiie idle conversation of Peggy. 

Notwithstanding all these demonstrations against the heart of Peggy, as the village gossips 
held them to be, it could not be said that she herself had any very decided preference. Lat- 
teriy, Peggy had very little to say to the lawyer when he visited her grandmother, and when 
some one a^ed her the reason, she replied : 

" She didn't believe in people who could laugh and talk with her at home^ but who couldn't 
be the same when they^met her at other places." ' 

There was one John, or Jack Gordon, as he was called,— a handsome^ luckless fel1ow*-who 
formerly lived in the vfllage, but who had left it within the last six months, though he frequently 
visited it, for whom it was thought Peggy entertained a liking. Gordon had a dashing, daring 
way with him. He was a hanger on about races ; sometimes had a faro-table at such places, 
and be spent much more money than he apparently earned. His duuracter did not stand well 
with the villagers ; he bore himsdf with a swagger among them, bat he spent his money freely, 
would treat anybody and everybody, and was not without tact-.-and a power to hide his natu- 
ral propensities where he had an object in view. Latterly when Jack Gorddn visited Spring- 
dale, he made a much more ostentatious appearance than former^. Hedrested with the flare 
and flash of a eircus-rider ; wore a'gold watch, with, an immense cba&i ; rode a Imrse that he 
alleged had cost three hundred dollars, and for which he wouldn't take five hundred, and put 
up at the best tavern in the ptaee. 

We opened this chapter by conducting our reader to the plain but oomferti^le domieUe of 
Granny Gammon. It was the evenmg of the husking match. The little Uxaily had just finished 
their supper. Peggy, with a cloth caught on the end of a fork so as to save her hands, which 
were delicate and fair, was washing the cups and saucers. Her grandmother was sitting in a 
high-baoked, rudi4)ottomed, old-fashioned chair, engaged in knitting a course woollen stoeking. 
Near her lay a large house-dog asleep^ and between the dog and Peggy sat Bobby. ' He eyed 
the dog for a moment as the animal lay upon his side, with his large ear thrown back, and unper- 
ceived by his grandmother or cousin, he stepped to a broom whidi stood in the corner, and 
extracted fromit the largest and longest straw he conid find. Bobl^ then resumed his seat 
very demurely, and amused, himself with inserting the straw into the dog's ear. The boy 
seemed to derive no little amusement in beholding the dog's efforts^ to rid himself of what he 
doubtless considered a fly. The animal shook his head, and twisted bis ear, all to no avaiL 
At last he uttered a fierce growL 

« Be stai, Towser !" exdaimed the dd woman hi a querulous tone. What's the dog after ; 
here's nobody here. *» * . 
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At this reI|ll^'k iBol>by renewed hit efforts ta ni«ke Towser growl louder, and ia the act his 
graadmother turned and observed hlnu 

** Bobby, Bobby Gammon! it's you, is it,teazing the dog? YouHl ruin him; doa*tyou 
know that's the very way to ruin a dog? Be done, you— indeed, indeod, youll worry ttielto 
death. Yes, you'll be the death of me yet— and I've nursed you from a baby } you don't mind 
me no more 'an I was a log." 

« Qranny," said. Bob, in a jialf expostulating, half quizzJLngv tone, ** I want to wakt Tow- 
ser up-7-he must go, with me to Mr Elwo^'s^** ' 
« To Mr Elwpod*s— can't you call the dog if you want him, and noli spoQ him in tbat waf, 
and worry me as you ^Ot And for what do you want to go to Mr JSwood's ?** 
** To the husking, granny.** 

<* To the husking 1 what can lueh a cripple and limater as you are^-^and^ weakly, do at a 
husking?" 

'* Granny, you needxi^t.be abraya telling me Tm a cripple, a limater as you call it-^I do 
bat^. that word. I cau!t help it—raad doa*t I know it ?" 

** Yes, know it — and don't I know it 1 And didn't I warn you agin riding races long sincd, 
didn't I ; answer me that ? It's a judgment on you-*this racing is an abomination in the 
sight of the Lord. You'll be punbhed for it worse yet, if you dont mend your ways." 
" Granny, granny I " remonstrated Peggy. 

** Pi^ggy* my child* h^ your peace* Didn't I see Bobby riding by here ibb very day on 
that fiery varmint of a horse tbat belongs to Mr Elwood ; the worst cretur in all the country? 
Yes, didn't I ; he didn't think I'd be a standing at thedoor^— no, bethought his poor old granny 
was sick in the chimley comer, and he come tearing by Uke mad. it was such a sunshiny day 
that I crawled to the door while you were up at the big house ; and I declare I han't got over 
!t since. Yes, he turned bis head, away, -and tore by like mad ; and I wouldn't ha' known him 
if he hadn't a had Towser jumping after him. He wants to have another fall, and wear us 
all down attending ^n him. He'll come to no good, never ; and hell ruin the dog." 

" Granny," said Bob, ,** I was a riding bare badL. I'd like to know if I was ever thrown 
from a horse a riding that way. It was a riding a race I was thrown. Roanoke's saddle turned 
with me-»-broke the girth. There's many a cbap'a been throwed before me, without being hurt 
at all. And," continued Bob, with bitterness, " I think the hurt is enough, without telling a 
body of it. You need not think, granny, that I can forget it — ^there's cousin Peggy's big 
looking-glass there, that Jack Gordon give her, it tells me of it all the time." 

".Robert Gammon,^' exclaimed Peggy quickly, " I told you before to*day that Jack Gordon 
didn't give me that looking-glass. He was driving by here one day in a cart, and he said he 
had woa some things at a r^^ffle, and he asked me if I wouldn't take care of the glass for him 
till he could call for it, as he was afraid of breaking it." 

«< YouVahad it here long enough to make it a gift, anyhow, cousin Peggy," said Bob, though 
ia a suhdued tone^ ** And I wonder if there's any harm in riding, if everybody don't know 
that Ja^ Grordon is a torn down rider — he rides at all ho " 

" Bobby/' interrupted Peggy, "granny don't care about your riding If she didn't fear that 
you would get hurt again." 

" Hurt again," ex<Mmed the old grandmother ; ** yes, and only think how he wears out his 
dothes riding horseback ! " 

** Weil, granny ; I reckon Mr Fitzhurst give me the clothes." 

^* And don't I know it ; aiild it that the reason you should wear them out ? Mr Fitzhurst 
won't live for ever, and who wiU you get (Rothes from then ? I had a dream last night, and it 
bodes no good to nobody." 

" Granny/' said Bob, rishig from hfs seat, and stepping f^om before the gla^, so that the 
reflection of his person might not appear in it, " Idon^ care .what you say to me, so as you 
let me alone about being a Ihnaler. My God ! I can*t help it." 

" Robert, don't you know better than to take the Lord's name in vmn ! That's a sin, now, 
that's a sin. Meroy on me, thia rhemnatiz." 

" Come, Towser," said Bob, to the dog. The animal arose, shook himself, and stood pre* 
pired to folkiw. •• Come along, old boy— we shan't see the fhn." Saying which, and followed 
by the dog^ Bob left the house. 
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'< Be back, Bobl>y, early,** screamed the old woman after fahn ; but Bdbby, uafaearing or 
unheeding, walked on with Towser by his side. He had not proceeded ten steps When the 
J door opened, and Peiggy called to him. He turned with afacrftyto meet hen ^he xlosed 
cthedoor after ber and advanced to the fence thctt lay between th^. 

<< Bobby,** asked ihe, *«haTe yon seen Jack Oordon lately." 

" No, I have not, cousin Peggy ; why ? '* 

**'Hawthe moon shines. Look at yovir hat— ^put it back (hiN;faer'on yonr head, that way 
<and Peggy fixed it) ; why dont you brush yonriiitfr, Bobby,- and 'keep yourself more tidy? 
^be )laffies atihe b^f iKmse think you have sudb * -good-looking fece*^*m sure 1 mend your 
clothes and make ^oar shirts— let nte turn o¥er'tbat oelltr better, andlto alt I can to keep^ou 
neat—you ha*nt seen Jack Gordon lately.*' 

*^No,>ou8Jn PegigRF^?**^ 

" Well, Bobby, if you see him tell him that I say he must come and take his glass swayf *' 

'**^Sou ha'nia^en htatulthef lately, have yon, eousin P^ggy?** aiked Bob, ariihly. 

•• No, no,'* replied Peggy quickly; "and I don't want to see him. Tell hhn, If you s«e 
Jam, to come 4md' take iiisglass away.** 
^ *<1 donrt believe I shall see him ; he's got icbove 'husking matches or below them, I ddn*t 
know which.** 

« Bobby, are you going through Holly ?** 

** Yes, I am — don^ you hear them chaps ^ballooihg now,'consln Peggy^ ihey^ going ; its 
^the nearest, an' I wont to see old Pompey.** 

** Then, Bobby, if you do, just step and ask Miss Rachellina if she will want me to-morrow. 
l^ou can bring me word as you come hobie. They're got -a noble, polite gentleman up there ; 
^and "I do believe hd's come to court Miss Fanny:" 

*< Have they?** said Bob; *< well, TU tell Miss RaohelHtttti^bitt you say, and JadiGordon^oo, 
ifljeehim. Good night, cousin P^gy.** 

** Good ^ht, Bobby, be back soon,** rejoiiKd Peggy, as^hetumed and enteredtbe house-; 
^hHe Bob, with Towser {^laying roufad him, went wMstffagDn'Ms'way. 



CHAPTER Vll. 

NoTwiTHSTAMDiNo the difference between the colour and ytais of R^>ert Gammon and Pompey, 
the formal old ne^ro coachman of Mr Fitzhurst, to whom we ealled thaaUentwnoC ourarcaders 
in our first chapter, thoy held quite a partiality for each otiier. When Bobby was tlu-own from 
the horse on the race course, Pompey was the fiirst to hasten to his assistance ; and the faithfitl 
4>Id negro frequently caHed at granny Gammon's during her graiadsoa'S confinement, to inquire 
^ter, and have a talk with hhn. 'Twas by Pompey*8 hand, too^ that Miss RaeheUina sent Jiim 
many little delicacies ; when the co<u:hman neveriailed to takeajeat, and hold long discourses 
about horses and races, for the boy*s fallrpoor fellow, bad not chai^ared^^ partialities for the 
race course and the stable. . 

Bobby, too, a short time after he was able to g04»uty hud done Pompey an essential service. 
A neighbour of Mr Fitzhurst, named Thompson, had had with that gentleman a lawsuit con- 
oerning a certain tract of land, in which he was defeated. Thompson was a malicious man, 
and the result rankled in his bosom, and aroused .feelings of intense hatred within him towards 
the victor. One day as Pompey was returning from market' his wnggon broke down ; and with 
a hatchet and rope that he happened to have with him, he entered a wood bdonging to 
Thompson, which skirted the road, to cut asapliog with which to mend his vehicle, and pro- 
ceed homeward. While Pompey was m the act of cutting it Thomp^onoame through the wood 
^ith two of his slaves ; and, knowing the intruder to be the slave of Mr Fitzhurst, he determined 
to inflict revenge on him. He ohaiiged Pompey ««fith the intention of stealing his wood ; said 
he believed he was sent to do it by his master ; and, in «pite of his prayers and enti^eaties, 
ordered his slaves to seize and tie him to a tiee, while 4ie himself proceeded to cut a stick of 
no inconsiderable size, with whidi to infliot the oastigation. At this very moment Bobby, who 
had borrowed a gun (rom Jack Gordon for the purpose of a little «goxi, came .up to the groi^ 
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jttst as Thompson was trimming ^his weapon, and swearing that he wxmltf flo^ Poinpey wi^n 
an inch of his life. , 

" What's the matter?" said Bobl^, in astonishment^—* What's the matter, Pompey?** 

** O, my mercy, Mister Bobby," exclaimed the affi-ighted Wwsk, ♦♦indeed I meant no harm, 
O ! do beg Master Thompson forme.** 

« Beg for you P exclaimed Thompson furiously, ••youYe past begging for, you black rascal 
— I'll learn you to steal. Tie him up, you knnves— strip himj strip him, I'll make you beg." 

** Wfaat*s he done, M^ Thompson ?" hiquired Bobby. 

" Done ! what's it your business-?" excfaiimed Thompson-i^' I've caught him stealing my 
wood, and, by G— d, I believe he's- at it by* his master's orders." 
' «*What," says Bobby, *'doyoumean to say that Mr Rtzhurst sent bim to Steal your wood?" 

*« Yes, I do,** replied Thompson, flourishing hir stick and advancing tow«^ Porapey. 

•• Mr Ttiompson ; I don't believe you think that yourself,'' eotdaimed Bobby, indignantly. 

•* Begone, you litnping little raseaU*^uit my presemse immediately,— or PM serve you th» 
same as I mean to s#rve him." 

** Limping rascal 1 Try H' if yon dare r sidd ^bby, lifting his gun from His shoulder. 

Thompson lookod at Bobby, for a moment firmly, and said, ** Don't you mean to quit my 
ground? are you stealing too?' 

** Look here," said Bobby, who was a boy of high spirfta when aroused, and who was stnag^ 
deeply by Thompson's taunts on hb lameness and bis !ast remark, *< Dd no negro, ramd that ; 
if you hit that old fellow, if F dont riioot you, it will be- beoame my arm it as lame as my 

nnnnpson was an arrant coward; and lie knew the charact^ of the boy. He, however; 
exclaimed, with an effort at fierceness, ** Do you mean to say yonll commit murder ?-^riL have 
you hung, Robert Oammon^-mind that^ my boy."' 

•« Try it," said Bobby ; *• Pll abide by the law ; andif Porapey's been stealfttg, let him abide 
by the law too." 

« Seize him,'* said Thompson to his slaves; **seize the boy," But the negroes, nirtwitlu> 
standing their dread of their master, dkured not obey his mandatek 

"I'n make you sweat for this," exclaimed l^vompson fimdy to Bobby ; but seeing the fisecT 
resolution of the boy's manner, he ordered his slaves to fellow hias^ and IrasteBed throi^ the 
wood, swearing as he went that he would put Bobby in tbe Penitentiary for life. Bobby 
speedily released Pompey. The black hurried ctfi leaving his rope and faatebet in his fright. 

** Stop, Pbmpey," sard Bbbby to the negro, ^ahewas^hasCeniag fiwn ttie iat«d wood, *«tak« 
your things now. Thompson cant scare meif Fam a weakly boy. He insulted cousin Peggy 
one day, an* if I'd a been by them with thia gnn he'd a oaught a load to arcertainty ; you see» 
Pompey, being that I'm cripple, f wont put i^^ with these things ttom nobody;" 

Pompey hurried out of the wood without attending to what Bobber said; The boy, however 
picked up the hatchet and rope ; and following after him observed, ** I always thought 
Thompson was a cowia*d, and now I know it." 

Pompey begged Bobby in mercy not to leave him ; and with the boy's assistance he soon 
repaired the wagon, and, attended by him, reached home in safety. Pompey told the matter 
to his master, who was most indignant at the treatment whiolt his favourite servant had 
received at the hands of Thompson, and loud in the pnKse of Bobby* 

Thompson, in the meantime, repaired to Squire Morris, to obtain a warrant against Bobby 
for threatening his life ; but the squh-e, on hearing the whole affair, advised him to drop It, which 
he reluctantly did. The story nevertheless became the talk of the neighbourhood ; and Bobby- 
was as highly praised as Thompson, who was generally unpopular, was censured. 

Merrily, in the bright moonlight of a meHow autumn evening, Bobby proceeded to Holly. 
As he walked round the house to enter the kitchen he met Pompey, and asked him if he would 
not go to Mr Elwood's to the husking match. 

"Mister Bobby, that's the very pTace I purpose visiting. Dont y<nr see I've got myr 
violin ?" said Pompey, with an air of self-respect, holding out at the same time the instrument, 
which he carried in his hand, and which was carefully covered in a green baize bag. I thought 
at first I should not be able to epjoy myself folly, 'cause Miss Fanny, I thought, would wont 
me to drive her over to Mr Elwood's this afternoon ; but* Master Sidney will drive her over* 
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with company that wt have, in th« open carriage ; ao 1 e^ ^-*it*i a good distance from here i 
let'f proceed." 

Pompey was an ariitocratlc old family aenrant, who by personal attendance on his master 
had heard the best conversation among ** the quality,*' as he called his master*8 acquaintance ; 
and he had no slight ambition in the way of correct phraseology. He held himself as far 
above tho field negroes aa his master held himself above the daily labourers. Pompey was 
generally known by the title, and aaawered to the name of Pompey Fitzhurst^ 

'* You observe, Mister Bobby, I don't care much 'bout playing the violin at these places, 
because I |^y^ for the quality at all their parties, and it is a descention, but I suppose Nat 
Ramsey, being that his leg is as big as hia body with whiskey* won't be th^re ; and if he is, 
you know he can't give ih« company any satisfiiotion* for he's only a squeaker. You disclvei> 
Mister Bobby, a cokwred gontle«ian» no mere an' any other gentleman, should never demean 
himself. If old matter bad kept me to driving the coach, what I was brought up to, and not 
pot me to that marketrwaggoo, that ere affair in Thompson's woqd would never have begun 
to happen." 

** That's true," rejoined Bobby, as he limped along beside the old negro. ** But, Pompey, 
I like some of old Nat's tunes." 

" Not meaning to disparage your liking. Mister Bobby,*' replied Pompey, with the air of 
a connoisseur, " bnt yon diaaiver and V)serve that you have an uncultivated taste, else you 
would likeaome of the quality tunes better. When I am in Room I does as Room does. 
Mister Bobby, and I am npt gainsaying that I like some of our husking tunes after all. I am 
going to give 'em to the boys to-night, with a little quality touch to set 'em off. It's to be a 
pretty big husking they .tell me ; and when J gets tu*ed about the big house here, I like the 
relaxation of going about among the Africans. 

Proceeding along the lane, that led by the mansion through the estate, to the foot of the 
hyisy and there terminated in a country road that led up a valley, our worthies continued 
their conversation. Every now and then a wild halloo, uttered by an individual, perchance 
by a party, bound to the same point, would reach the ears of our characters, at which they 
would hasten their speed with increased hilarity. The moon had by this time arisen and 
o'ertopped the bills. The moonbeams, strugglLag through the trees that skirted the road, 
abed their checkered light upon their path, and added to their cheerfulness. To an observer 
of character it would have been junuaing to have seen Bobby limping by the side of Pompey, 
with Towzer following close at lus heels ; while the old negro walked very erect with his 
snub more elevated, and holding his violin under his arm in a professional manner, like a 
dancing master, as he trips it to a fashionable party. • Bobby held his head down, with an 
old hat cocked careless on the side of it, which every now and then he would take off for a 
moment and bear in his hand, while he glanced up at Pompey. 

*' There's fun in husking, Pompey," observed the boy, as a loud halloo broke over the 
silence ; " them fellows are ahead of us." 

** Yes, Mister Bobby, I like it considerably ; it is a harmless gathering, as old master says, 
and he likes to see it going on." 

♦* I wonder if Jack Gordon will be there." 

<* I don't know, Mister Bobby ; you observe and discover that Mr Jack Gordon ain't liked 
among the folks much ; they say hard things agin him.'' 

♦* I know they do." ,^ 

*« Yes, he has a power of money for one who haint got any property ; and it's all got by 
gambling, if it ain't got in a worse way. We'll soon be there now," 

In a bend of the valley to the left, and joining the estate of Mr Fitzhurst, lay the farm of 
Mr Elwood. He was a plain, rough farmer, and owned some hundred or more acres, which 
he prided himself in keeping in a high state of cultivation. He was a widower, and childless. 
An orphan niece was living with him, the mistress of his household : her name was Sarah 
Grattan and she was rehiarkable for her mental as well as personal attractions. Though 
she had received none of the advantages of a city education, her manner^, from the native 
delicacy of her mind, were prepossessing ; she was strangely timid and shy, and easily influ- 
enced by those around her. She scarcely ever went to the city ; seldom to Springdale, and 
the shrinkingly received the attentions of those who visited her. Fanny Rtzhurst occa- 
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sidtially went to se« ber, and would hare gone mnoli oftener had hevidtiU beea sooner 
returned. Bat while Miss Grattan was delighted to see her, and entertained her eaeh time 
with less embarrassment, she hesitated to return the call until requested to do so by her 
uncle. And when she did visit Holly, the splendour of that establishment, compared with 
her uncle's dwelling, together with the superior beauty, intelligence, ease, and fashion of 
Fanny, vvithout exciting her envy, awoke all her diffidence, and kept her in a state of nervous 
inquietude for fear her demeanour should not be proper, and might excite ridicule. For 
hours after she had returned home she would sit and tli^nk over everything she had said and 
done, and torture herself with the idea that she had committed some impropriety. Her situation 
was lonely, and she seemed deeply to feel it. It was thought, too, that her uncle was not as 
kind to her as he might have been ; and those who esteemed theaoselves gifted with penetra- 
tion, thought they could at times observe that she brooded over some secret sorrow. There 
existed no particular reason for believing it,' however. Her uncle — a rough, blunt man, 
somewhat addicted to his cups, and when excited fierce in bis speech, and severe to his slaves 
— appeared kind to her, and anxious to press her into society. He gave her -not only every 
comfort, but every elegance of dress ; yet he kerned to expect that she was to have no will 
of her own. Mr Elwood was unpopular in his neighbourhood j though fond of company, it 
was no t always of a character to interest his niece; When Fanny had been at Mr Elwood's 
he would often jest his niece, doubtless with a view of showing her off, about certain ^rsons 
whom he asserted were her beaux ; which would make the maiden glance at Fanny, and blush 
as much with a sense of shame at the characters and standing of her imputed admirers, as 
frohv any other feeling. Her uncle did not understand soeh to be her foeUngs, or if he did he 
paid very little regard to them. >Some held the opinion that Colonel Bentiey was not indif* 
ferent to Miss Grattan*8 charms. On this afternoon the colonel had visited Holly ; and when 
Sidney made the proposition that his sister, with Mr Pinckney and himself* should visit Mr 
£1 wood's, he agreed with idacrity.* Perhaps the pleasure, though, of Miss Fanny's company of . 
it-self influenced the colonel. There was a person named Joseph Bronson, a store*keeper in 
Springdale, and reputed wealthy, who boasted himself a most honest and pious citizen, wbo> 
it was notorious in tlie neighbourhood, aspired to. Miss Grattan's favour. He was a large, 
raw-boned, freckled-face man, and be wore an immense sandy wig, that did not, certainly, 
subtract from his homeliness, though he was not himself, as might be supposed, aware of the 
fact It was gossipped around that Mr Elwood favoured Mr Bronson's suit. Bronaon*8 . 
modest assurance was proverbial He had repeatedly transacted business for Miss Deborah 
Amelia Bentiey, and the colonel's fronds used jocosely to tell him, that this worthy only 
wanted encourageinent from his aunt to forsake Miss. Grattan for the^uch larger and stirer 
fortune. 



.CHAPTER VHL 
Brokbon, no unusual occurrence, happened to be at Mr Elwood's on the evening when our 
party from Holly called. While they were at tea the voices of the buskers, gathering from 
all quarters, singing and giving a loud halloo as they came^ sounded widely through the valley. 
In a short time nearly a hundred negroes, with a few whites, had met by the corn-crib, which 
stood some distance from the house, where the corn had been thrown from the carts in a con- 
tinuous line. This was equally divided, and several rails were laid between the two rows of 
com, to mark the division and prevent foul play. After these preliminaries, and after taking 
all round several drams of whisky from a tin cup, into which the liquid was poured from a 
large earthen jug of which one of Mr Elwood's trusty servants had the charge, the buskers 
divided themselves into two parties, and set to work joyously, the contest being which party 
should finish their pile first. YHiile they worked, some negro or' other, reputed a good singer^ 
sung a sort of song, with a chorus, in which all joined. Their united voices swelled wide and 
far through the valley. A poetic mind, hearing them at a distance, might almost have supposed 
the Indians still held possession of the land, and were preparing, by a war-dance in the deep 
woods, for some fearful excursion, or wqre shouting their exultations round some victim at the 
stake. This harmless amusement of the humble negro has no such terrors : and here these 
joyous, good-natured beings, making a pleasure of a labour, after performing their allotted 
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dk^s iN>rft, men gat^mtei, and aeeompHiyiigi, in: a frolic tvbat, to tl^ tuaMed band« of the 

fana, vwntd have been the task of days« Om this occasion Pottp^ 'if a*' not a little cW 

grined by the fact that Nat Romgay, the negro whom he bad prOoottaoooi a mere soraper to. 

Bobby, was requested to sing. ' Not ha'Wng the affected diffid^nee of' the comioiasQurs of .the 

ait in tbe refined circles of humanity, Nat instantly complied, ttesang a MOg Of whieh the 

foHowing verses are a literal specimen. The four first lines of each verse he roiled out with 

a stentorian voice in solo, while sdl combined the power of their lungs to give efiect to the 

chorus. Our readers have all heard the celebrated Rioe, the Jim Cr<»w of two hemisphereik 

sing similar songs. Could Net have heard him, ho would not hmo heea as vain of his 

powers as he was to-night. He certainly, if at :all an envious individual, would have hung 

his harp on the wiHow* Tlie following is the spedmen :*^ 

<« Work on, toy*, if %• wM<k.' tm. mom, 
The Digger boyi»^wUl-ha*k de-oor« : 
Yoa mind your pile, ail' I mind mitre, 
Xli»«oMi he liiten, de. mooa she tfatem 

O! ciar de kitchen, old folks,. yoang follt^ 
Clar de kitchen, old folks, yomif foils. 
Old Vifgtnny never tire^ 

*» Whev nm tMt come de work to see. 
The possam laugh in de eld gum tree,. 
X . When winter come me set de Crap, 

Den atgKorlaegh et daS arf ohapi 

O > cUr de kitchen,. old fqiks, yoang folks, 
Clkr de kitchen, old folks, yoirag-tbiks, 
Old Viag^y nwrer tire.'* 

VTben tiie moon^ bad entMy cfesred the t e to j<^ , the party at tlie houtfe waUted. lisrth to 
observe t&f awhile the eare-deiying buskers. Pioekoey, who appeared to be struck with the 
womanly shrinkh% and sensitiveneis of Miss Gmtt«H offered herfais arm, and exerted< all hie 
powers of address to interest her. Fanny took the arm of C^onel Bes^cy. Mr Bronseiv 
sdmewhM in the dumps at the attention Fhown by Pinekn^y to< MSis €ivattan, made at first 
an attempt to keep by her side, but in a few momeiiu he fell baek and joined Mr Elwood 4d4i 
Sidney FStzhurst, who brought up the rear. 

**Do you feel very romantie to-night^ Miss Fitzliurst?** asiied Mr^PinokAey, tuBuag: 
towards Fanny, who was a few steps behind Misd' Grattaa and himsaif.- 

^ You proclaim yourself sueh a seeptic about love and romance, and all siRh tiiingt, sii^? 
regefoed Fanny, that you act upon me as the dbenobanter of such dwamsi . Idwiare your cen» 
versation for this last week has been that of a staid old baohelor<of fifry ^t eevestf » rtitter tttatk 
that of a travelled gentleman who, 1 hope, still holds himself young.*' 

" Young in years, I hope. Miss Fit^hurst, but still old enough tobeltefe t&at ybw true lowerf 
is a dream, which, like all other dreams, must be interpreted adversely." 

♦* Ah, is that it? I thought it was only an old woman's privilege to interpret dreams?'* 

" Precisely so. Miss Fitzhurst ; and a young woman's fate to find that all her golden ones 
lead to such an issue. The misfortune is, though. Miss ^tzhurst, that she does not find it 
out until she herself is qualified to become an interpreter ; and tben^ tb' all the youtiitfut of her 
sex, her fate is that of Cassandra.** 

** Sir,** rejoined Fanny, laughfaigly, '^then were I to-prophesy^hat Mi- Plnehn^ would en»* 
day become a gallant gentleman, and a believer in^ love> wovld ihihe belflte all othef prd« 
phecies?" 

"I fear so, Miss Fitzhurst; a prophet is not without honour, save* fti Ms own country. 
Could they see the prophetess in that for land I*veieft, I have ttodoubt, hoWfever, that tfaeit' 
they would believe the prophecy.*" 

** Thank you, sir; I owe you one," replied Fanny, and she made some remark to Colonei 
Bcntley, which Pinckney did not overbear. 

. •* Do you know. Miss Grattan," said Pinckney to the lady by his stde, in alow voice, « that 
our fascinating friend behind us dpoke of you so highly, as we tode here; that if she were (^ 
my sex, I should say, most decidedly, that she had fallen in love with you." ^ 

*<Did she?** replied Miss Grattan, tremulously, and with a bhxsh that might have been 
detected by the moonbeam ; « indeed I know iip one whose good opinion I wouM rather have. 
But,** rejoined she, with confusion, " you are jetting with me.** 

"Jesting with you ! You do me great injustice. V suppose you have plenty of time to 
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gnm TOOHttrtio here ? AndrieaJly» aoivfithgUm^u^ ^im Fitzhurtt's aUegailons against me, 
X should be siirpcised if yoa did not. -Wbat a beautiful sweep those bills have ! And look 
at tbe.Kracefttl bindings of that ^ilrvepy siream, sleaiii^ aivay like a great and happy life to be 
riloft in thie gi:fat ocean. Yes ! you vaight M in iove here ; have some one wlio should be 
* Xke ^oeMrto th* merrof jromr tbooffbU.* *' 
*< Ah r' exclaimed Fanny Fitzhurst, ftho tmd ovisrbeard the latier part of this reouirk, 
^'r«9Qember, Mr Piackney» that you are quoting from a dream-t*a most powerful poet's 
dream," 

'' Yes, Miss Fitehurst, you have me faariyr; for that ^eam.teUs of two beiiya, the, life of 
' ene of whom ended in mmdness, and both in misery. Bememi>er tJtat dream jras ' idi^ped <mt 
';^llke a reality, and 'from a-neidiiy. It was.a loregone ooadusioo.* ** 

iiereitelMstyiiadap|iroeoiwd80JMartfae(JitKkersAsAotbti;«Mn^ Thb 

' fisrasappartnttem'tfas increased and ambiiious alacrity with which ihey worked* and the 
^arfideflt effset wMch .they tsicdio.ibfsw into jthehraong. When Nat, the singer* saw^thtjn 
' eoming, he did not join 'the ehoros Of;tbe last verse, bat pau«ed laager than vaual faiefore hfi 
•^aemnMneed again, iie was taxing his powers to produce atmetbing fi](teiaponuieQUs in 
iMDOttr of the bidles. His gifts as an improviaatore were pfovien b^ the following verse, 
vWbieh he tfnve forth in his best^mamer t 

" .Ite jc0aa ItkiM com. and «• tOue h«. 
Wid the possum fat and the bominee, 
O ? the ladies eome ; don't yo« ceo «'m 4ar t 
Their l^belyteyes AhiiM Mhe a star. 

1 cUr do kitchen, old folks, joong Mki, 
€lar de kitclHrn , old Iblka, yoooflr i»lka, 
Oid'VkgyHijr uM^fw tiw/* 

<* There's poetry and romance for yon« Miss Fanny Fltzhurst," said Piac^ney, with a 
tiearty laugh. • 

*' In intention, at least, Mr Howard Piaekney," rejoined Fanny, ** and that, when it is 
good, makes the humblest offering, ptaisewoHhy.'* 

** T-rs»,:tniei and tf ii^ in tbisrinatanoe. is poetry's handmaid. We have the authority of 
ctb^fuefts «f idl time l>^eMnparing iheladies' «yes ta stars. They are not only brilliant, like 
^e stars, but like them they control our destiny. 

^ At the font ofan.-osfcf neat the west 'end «of4he corn heap, not at all satisfied, so far, with 
the events of the evening, sat Pompey. He bad mingled with the buskers but for a short 
Jlime afber Nat oammenced h^ song; when, oomplaiaing that he could not keep time with 
jsueh^ grunter as the singer, he withdrew from amo^g them. He sat wrapped up in an old 
coat with his back against the tree to Jbeep the eoido^, and with his feet and part of hispersoo 
entirely eovered with corn-^nsks. His wool was amplified into the dimensions of an ancient 
.wig, and hisiiat fvaacOeked a Httle on one side on the top of it, as much from an air of self- 
importance, as for the purpose of hearing the conversation of his companion. Qobby had hia 
^boecls thrust into* the pockets^ of bis. pantaloons, which were made of the stuff called corduroy, 
-and considerably worn. fEhe .coUar «f his jacket was turned up, and ihe brim of bis hat 
turned down so as to me^ it, and keep him, as he said, as snug as a possum in a gum tree. 

It was not at .all eool ISO any:0Be who was eiBsrcislng the least; but after walking and 
kaskinga short time Jhe 'wortrhits paaaed from their labours and sat down, when feeling 
^lalightiy' chilled tbe^ihad resorted to the mode of keeping themselves comfortable which we 
have described. At Bobby's feet, by way of a footstoEve, Towaer, his dog, was crouching. 
Every now and :then, nAiea.ihe buskers aang ramarkably loud, Towaer would lift his head 
lazily from his master's feet, glance cai>elessly around, and nestle in the com husks again. 
Occasionally Bobby would pat him on the head, when he would wag his tail, and gather 
.hlmaelf up closer to his master's ipcrson. 

** Ah," exclaimed Bobby, ** look jont in the moonlight, Pompey, ihere's Miss Fanny— I 
tegot cousin Peggy told urn. to ask Ito Fanny if she would want her at the big house to- 
morrow." 

** There's time enough," said Pompey. " Master Bobby, aint that Colonel Bentley there ?'* 

" Yes,'» said Bobby. « I believe it is." 

At this point Nat Ramsay rolled forth his eomplimeut to the ladies. Pompey jerked his 
iMt orer his eyes aa he heard it, and exclaimed >-^ 

** Mr BelHby, novr just fisten to that vigger—he's in liquor now, he^c ia^ottoxw*nebriited, 
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an* he thinks he*s taking the shine off of everything. To give you a hidear, Mister Bobby^ or 
what a fool nigger that Nat is, 111 tell you. Yon diskiver and observe that one day I driv my 
young mistress, Miss Fanny» over to Miss Bentley's, and I was a setting on my eoach box a 
thinking a great many things. I can think my hardest on a eoach box. In the midst of it 
here comes Nat Ramsey, blaek t$ the driven charoeal, totiof his big ibot right by Miss Benu 
ley's door, between me and the aoaoh and the house.*' 

** But I teU yoa, Pompey,** observed Bobby, ** Nat oaa*t help it if he iise aoch a k^* it 
aint his iault — he cut it with an axe last winter, and now it*s all out of shape." 

** lt*s hard drink. Mister Bobby, it's hard drink— he gets 'aebriated. Well, as I was teUiog 
you, there he ^mes, blaek as the driven «harooaV right between me and the house, and aura 
enough he stops. You know he*« a Chiinney niggeiw-he wascangfat oathe Gold Coast whma 
boy, running wikl as a baboon, and brought to this country to be told as a slave, and eivHized* 
For my part, I waabom in my master's fomily ; and so was my mother and father belere me. 
Well, Nat did'nt know that I knowed whar he oome from, and .so we got to talking *bout the 
^fferenee between a cok>ured man and h nigger ; and I lightened him on the subject. I told 
him what are a fact, that a nigger is a black man what comes from over the waters^ an* .that 
a coloured man may be amoVatto or a darkey, but if he is bom in this country be can't no hew 
be a nigger. Now aint that plain ? I was bom in a free eountry, for I heard Master Sidney 
say this was a free country in a speacharification, last fourth o* July. I's a American coloured 
person. Nat, being that he's bom in Guinney, is a* African nigger. Nat was hit all aback, I 
tell you. He tried to laugh, an' chawed and hawed right out. Ck>lone] Bentley was a standing 
all this time right by the side, neither of us observed or diskivered him, till he stepped right 
out and laughed, so I thought Nat would ha' turned white with shame." 

« What did Colonel Bentley say ? '* asked Bobby. 

** When he had done a laughing at Nat, he put his hand in his pocket and give me a hatf- 
dollar He said I was a magician in argufication." 

" DId'nt he give Nat anything?" asked Bobby, archly. 

" Yes, replied Pompey, ** he give him a half-dollar too, for sticking up for his country— a 
pretty country to stick up for — that's what the colonel said he give it for ; but sticking up 
for one's country, Mr Bobby, amt argufication." 

" Indeed, Pompey," said Bobby, '« I must leave you; I'll beback again ; but I must go up 
to the house and ask Miss Fanny if she will want cousin P^gy." 

" ^ister Bobby, before you go, just oblige old Pompey so much as to get him a drink of the 
whisky. As I have not been husking much, Sambo might want to say no to me ; an' I dont 
want to object myself to insults from any African nigger." 

" Yes, I'll get it for you," replied Bobby^ *• Keep Towser there— -Towser ! stay back, sir/ 
The dog which had arisen now lay down again ; and Pompey, as Bobby went to obtain the 
liquor, said, patting the dog ; 

*• Keep still, Towser j I like you, old pup— I like Mr Bobby, too— he good to Pompey, 
accommodating — Pompey good to him. I should ha' catched a awful scorching in the woods 
there from that varmint Thompson, if it had'nt been for Mister Bobby* He would ha' shot 
him to a certainty, if he had put the weight of that stick on Pompey. I never could diskiver 
or observe how any one so small as Mister Bobby could have so much spunk in him. Ah 
there comes Master Bobby ; hang that horse, I wish he had been racing in Nat Ramsey's 
country afore he had throwed Mr Bobby." 

** Here, Pompey," said Bobby, advancing to the negro, and handing him a tin cup, ** here's 
the stuff." 

*« Won't you take some first, Mr Bobby ?" 

" No, Pompey ; cousin Peggy will find it out if I do, and granny will talk all day about it 
—I can't neither ; I'm weakly, and can't stand it. Come, Towser." 

And Bobby whistled to his dog, stood for a moment listening to the song of the huskers, 
and hastened to the house after the party, to deliver the message of his cousin Peggy. 

CHAPTER IX. 
BoDBT soon reached the house. It was a comfortable two-story brick building. Its best room 
wrs on the grpund*floor. The wmdows of this foom opened three feet or^ore above the 
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grassjr yard, in which, on this side of the house, there were many eedar treeSi Cting^ 
around and above the windows was a wild vine, which Miss Grattan had taught to sprttd its 
paceful tendriU about them. Seeing the light from the windows* and heating Uie voiees, 
Bobby walked up to it. The centre and lower pane happened -to be t^roMn^; and tlio M 
leaned his armf on the sill of the window and looked in, while Towaer stretched himself «t his 
feet A curtain spread its folds on either side of the window, and partly obstructed an ob- 
servation of the room from the p^t where B^bby stood through eveiy pane eicept the 
broken one, which being hi the centre was not hidden at all by the drap^. There was still 
an obstacle «in the way of Bobby's vision, and that was the wig-covered head of JKIr Bronsoil« 
whidi was wiUiin a foot of the broken glass, and towered up nearly t#,tbe topmf ic« • JBobby 
could only catch glimpses of the room on eithor aide of Mr BroBson's hisM> andim impeilect 
view over it While Bobby stood there Colonel Beatley observed IHip. A sudden thoo^t 
seemed to strike the colonel. He arose from the side of Miss Fitahurst, by whom he hsd been 
sitting, passed out, gnd walking round to the side of the house, touched Bobby on the shoulder. 
The boy turned round, when the colonel stepped aside from the wtndQW under the shade of 
|he trees, and beckoned Bobby to hfm. 

** Bobby, I want you to do something for me.*' 

*« What's that, colonel ? I expect I can do it." 

** Wait till I return into the house and then stretch your hand into the window «nd pull 
th^t fellow's wig off—.** 

"Ha! ha! hal" 
. " Hush; don't laugh so." > 

" Colonel, I wanted to doit of myself, but I mus'nt— granny would never let me hear the 
last of it, and it would displease Mr Elwood,* 

« Bobby, I know you don't like Bronson.*' 

^* To be sure I don't, sir. DId'nt he call put to me the other day in meeting. He said I 
made the noise witesk il was Joe Giles, and hQ knew it. And you see gramiy's religtotts^like ; 
and if she hears it she'll pester me to death. I dont hide that I d^n't like him." 

" I don't like him either, Bobby.** 

** Folks say so, sir. They say he's a courting over at your house as well as here." 

** The devil they do. The plebeian r^iscal— .he never was there but on business in his life. 
1 1^ you what it is ; if you will do it I'll give you that beautiful little fowling-piece, with 
the powder-horn and sbpt-bag complete.'* 

** Will you indeed, colonel ?" 

** I will, upon my honour*" 

" Then hang me if I don*t do it," said Bobby. '* Mind, coloi^, the gun, powder-horn, and 
shot-bag complete." 

** Yes : and -plenty of powder and shot into the bargain." 

<< I'll do it, sir. When shall I have the things?" asked Bobby, as the colonel was leaving 
him to enter the house. 

** To-morrow morning early, if you come for them. Wait until I get into the house before 
you do it." 

As the colonel walked away, Bobby turned and beheld a cat with its back bent up in a 
belligerent attitude towards Towzer. A sudden thought struck Bobby, by which he believed 
he could save himself from the risk of discovery. He felt that the cat in her fear of the dog 
would, if held to the window, having first been held to her foe, make an effort to escape into 
the room, which doubtless was familiar to her, and where her instinct told her she would be in 
security. And he knew that by giving her tail a pinch and pull at the instant, it would mingle 
fury with her fear. 

In the mean time Colonel Bentley re-entered the room, and, as he resumed his seat by 
Fanny, he asked : 

" Did you really. Miss Fitzhurst, mean what you said, when you remarked the other day 
that you considered there was no impropriety in wearing false hair?" 

** I do really think so, colonel," replied -Fanny, in a satirical tone. " Pray, what suggested 
this profoundly interesting question to you ?" 

** Mr Bronson there. Miss Fanny, has some pretensions to pretty, as I am told ; and as I 
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r witb ytmki<ipM<m, ittp^DB y<m taStf tirf arm, ana we step Vip to bfan uxd ask hfiu iM 

««Cdoael, 3fwa' art' pleated t<rb<»fiieetCott8'! Inever adt MrBhinsofi cojr qaestions, tSt^ 
Mrt the prfee 0( Ms HbftMnk." 

'•-WeH, MUtt fltkhutsf; a ffnt iffftn aA Mm, f'must do so myself. XJo listen to Ms 
answers^ and ebMm Mm.*^ 

Aeeovdidg1y» me eolenel lid? aneed to Bronson, where, he sat l)^ the wfodow, beside Mfii 
Oiattaai who was Ufttettidsf to the conversation of fiifr Plnckney, who was seated on the othei^ 
iM«aiidsda: 

•* Mr Brooson^ I hKfe )M a di^tlte with a lady, sfr, wMch, as yon are the oldest man In thifr 
eoflspany (Bmson looked' gt«ve at this, but endeatonred to look honoured), and the mo^ 
Hifid-iAywr morals, T hate determined to leave to yen." 

** What's tiiat, Cofotfri* Benttey? asked Bronson, putting on anmniA^le look."^ 

•* Do'yoa tWnk, sir,' ftls proper «o wear ftlse t^air?— a wig, fcr instauce?^ 

^«Wo«el.diu-I-do, li-/^ 

At tMs instant the angry growl of a cat was heard at the' window; the nttt moment, look- 
ing as furious as an enraged wild one, it sprang on Bronsou'i head, and food' its daws deep 
Into bis wig. 

I^UH ft erf <A hiwror BI^MMOii'StJirfed to his fitet, and dashed the cat ffom tier percfa. The 
animal fell to the floor, but bore the wig with it; and furious with the pain which the blbtif 
and fall had inflicted, she tore and bit it at a desperate rate. 

The ladies ran to the gentlemen for protection, while Bronson, for a moment, stood speech- 
leas andimotioldiesi like '^fiitnlet; tKe^Dmie, when he sees the ghost of his ftther. Hecoverins 
himself, he caught up the chair on which he had been seated, and made at the cat. 

*' Hiss cat !** ejaculated the colonel. The affrighted aniUhd at this darted into the passage, 
Ihe door of whieh cbttnoed to be open, leaving the tattered wig beyond the barber*s art. 

«* Really, sir^** stfd Ct^nel Bentley to Brotlson, "I should nof have been surprised ff 
your hair had stood on ettd a« the sinftihiess o^ my question, but I had no idea that it would 
run away with affright. " 

Amidst the conlMofi, and forgettibg his consin Pieggy's request, Bobby hurried away to 
mingle with the buskers, and escape suspicion, if any should arise as to whether the cat had 
any instigator to its misd^edar Bobby bad somie fears, for Towzer had barked fiercely when 
he heard the din within^ He found Pompey where he had left him, seated snug against the 
tree, and a little elevated by the drink which he had obtained for him. The buskers m&r^ 
engaged might and main. They had nearly gotten through with theif* labour, and it was very 
doubtful which side would gain the victory, for their respective piles, though very much reduced, 
were about the same size. A large pile of loose and rustling husks had accumulated behind^ 
the workmen, while some ten feet befbre them the husked corn, thrown into a heap, glittered 
in the moon-beam. Nat, in the intensity with which he worked, had ceased his song; silence 
prevailed, except now and then when some enthusiastic negro would send forth a shout that 
started the echoes around. The negroes of each party glanced at the pile of their opponents, 
and in intense and low tones, exhorted their comrades to "go ahead." Each party seemed 
fearfid that the other might discover the exertions they were making. It was an interesting. 
scene. 

" They'll soon be done. Mister Bobby," said Pompey, " you diskiver and observe they're 
going their death; itil be about a tye. I don't take nrach interest hi it. But I want to 
wait and get a bit of something to eat, and may be 111 give *em a touch on my violeene. Some- 
body has hid Kat Ramsey's away — ^the nigger was jumping about here just after you went, 
axing everybody if they had seen his " fiddle." He call his violeene a fiddle. It's just so with 
vulgar persons^ He hates it, so he stopped his pipes. I never liked his singing no how. He 
thinks he can play the violeene. But he don't even understand how to hold it. He jams it up" 
way down below his shoulder. Now that's not the way to hold a violeene. Tou must hold it 
light an* easy, and just rest it agin the shoulder. And another thing, Master Bobby, them 
are niggers what works in the cornfield you know, and does everything about the farm ; they 
are a kind of stiff in the joints, they aint got the touch in the eend of their fingers to make a 
violeene speak. And as for Nat's singing; I assure you. Master Bobby, that I has heard a 
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songs." 
^ Wlio isiUm*)?'' i^M jBfkfator. 
^^Vfbj, MkUHMMiif, it%. Jtfr Rifl#-^Mi«tar Jiw^Bice.'*,' 

.tlwfe nigli(sfliken««fi4U0^ in Mvvii«" 

'•* YflB, J assote yon, IfiAer iB<Mib|r,i)^ o«n do it, ipea i^^^Mneci^mtli^^as blaokad^an 
.over, and I wouU W^vvtni.he jptm ft roft) Afiri^aji Hunger. Ho lutd ttien same kind .of Jq|p» 
an* his leg seemed right in the middle of his foot.'* ilone a loud* jurokuqr^ .shont .diitiwhiyi 
the further conversation of our worthies. 

'^'Hurraibroiiriiier* jri»uitod Nat Bamsey,; ani notwithstand^T tho sedition pf his 
foot, he threw himself in the corn iMiaka and roUod j^h^ in ^%li^ throwing t^m ovar hip 
.|Btja ^oBOiawiaupaer wonUtsport with the wavecf. 

" Look here," exclaimed one of the opposite party, a black, named Caesar, belonging to Mr 
Slwood, kicking;tl»ixtttkt asid/»iwbere Nat had miiflte^, ''see^w thi^y^e shyod and ohiseled 
— I ax you if demar faMsltf baiskt jg«t com in 'em?* 

Nat jumjodup, and ^mwing aside the bosks irftbe other party, he picked up seveeal ears 
.9f ^om with tlie husks en tiiem. 

<<Look a here now; I wonder. if them are aintgot oorn ln*emtoo You don't thiqk 
niggers is as cute at eoons, do ye, to. find ebery singio'corn. There's;some o* your side blinking 
yat ; dar a, heap afore em as big as a barrel.'* 

This part, pltia ito «T»ry ey«, decided the viotoiy. 

'* The Lord ha* mercy," exclaimed .Nat,^foiBg to the tree where ho had4eposited his 6ddle ; 
« did anybody ever see the like of the niggers about here ? Come, help me look for it, boys ; 
it's smashed I speck, or stole." 

While some of Nafs friends were: assisting him to search for his fiddle, Pompey was called 
<>n for a tune. Tb/e hiusks were cleared away from the. place where Pompey sat preparatory to 
Adanee^ The old fellow brought forth his violin with^eat dignity, arose» and placed his ba«k 
against the tree with his hat off, and removing theliusks from his foot so that he might kesp 
time vfith it, hie guve them the juba song in great style. 

When Bobby, saw Pompey fijJly und,er way he went to the spot where Nat was lookij^g .for 
his fiddle. After affecting to assist him in the search for a few moments, Bobby looked up 
-into the crotch of a tre^, a tot or two. above his head, and pointing to an object, he asked 
Nat if that was not his fiddle* 

« Master Bobby, you're right— the very cretur," said Nat, taking the instrument from the 
place ; " concarn it, who could put itthar ?*' 

" Csasar,'* said Bobby to that person, **teU Pompey that I had to go ho«Q.'* I musnH stay 
for him, said he to himself, but I must get up early and go for the gun. 

Bobby congratulated himself as he proceeded <>n the successful issue of thetric^.. He 
stopped short; and placing bis bands upon his kneos, laughed aloud at the idea of the ridi- 
culous figure which the bald pate of Bronson cut of which, ere he retreated, iie had suffered 
himself to snttteh a gUnoe. As Bobby jogged on he looked round through the woods, and 
thought to Wraself what gunning. he should have therein, and with such a guh^the very bast 
one he had ever seen. 

Bobby was interrupted in his pleasant reveries by the qujck tramp of horses, which he 
thought from tho lOund mwt bo ^e^cending a precipitous bridle-path which led to the hills. 
Bobby listened and Uidk^ and ra a few moments distinguished two horsemen entering the 
Toad on which ho trod. The road, .an old country one, led round the hills by the property of 
Mr FitzhuM and Elwood to a miU, which some years before the date of our narrative bad 
been burnt ^wn byUie carelessnoss of the miller. Since this event the road was of no use to 
tany one but Mi^ Fltzluinit and JMr filwood, in the transportation of then- wood or grain from 
distant parts of their property. 

Bobby wondered who the horsemen could be, and what they were after. As they ap- 
proached him they seemed in anxious conversation, and Bobby, without any fear, but with 
the desire of Observing them unnoticed, withdraw to the shadow of the wood at the very point 
ihat Mr Fit4Mi»t*(i inne, which passed through his estate. Jet into the old road. 
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«Y«liifakk' it*t^i%lit, thills* Betoy fteiht om of the Iwnewii mjivw they Aei^sd 
tkeipot 

** Ya» rm up,** rcplMd the oilier; whom Bobby rtoo g aiee d botb by voice and person a9 
being Jack Gordon. << You ride on to the village in that Way/ ootttimMd Cordon, *< and III 
cat throogh this kne. M^eVI better not be aeen together; Ilwov^tiielblka all about here, 
and can take liberties. And I've got other reasons too, thai 111 teH you of sone day ; dotf t 
be 80 fast" They had slaekened the pace of their 8teed» as ^ley drew near the nonth of 
Fitzhurst's lane, and Uils enabled Bobby to hear so much of what was said. At the last 
remark of Gordon tiiey stopped, and he asked 3 

'"Do yoa think th«fc husking natch is over yet?*' 
' « I i^nld say not," replied Gordon's eompanion, who wore his hat very mueh over Ins 
&ce, which prevented the lad from observing his featuces. 

" Then rU push ahead," replied Gordon, ^and meet me at the village to«morrow»keep 
dark." 

^ Never fear me," replied the other person. So saying, they put spurs to their horses, and 
parted company ; Gordon entering the lane, and the other pursuing the road. 

"X^rdon's at some devilment," said Bobby to himself as he stepped mto the lane again* 
<* There now, I forgot to tell him what cousin Peggy said. Jack Gordon won't bear watching. 
I've forgot twice to-night what cousin Peggy told me. I wonder what he*s after." 

When Bobby passed by Mr Fitshnrst's mansion it was wrapped in profound repose. As 
be approached his home, the sound of a horse's treed broke suddenly on his ear, as if it had 
just started from some point or other. In a musing mood, he "quietly entered the back door 
of his grandmother's humble dwelling, and st^e to bed. 

' CHAPTER X. 

Bobby was up with day.dawn in the morning on His way to Colonel Bentley'b, which was 
a mile or more from his granny's, for thepurpose of closing the fulfilment of the promise made 
him on the previous evening. 

The colonel had not yet arisen when Bobby reached his residence^ On learning the faet, 
the boy sat down very impatiently by the front door, determined not to leave until he had 
received the *' gun, powder-horn, and shot-bag complete." 

At last Colonel Bentley, having been informed by a servant that Bobby was at thedoer, 
made his appearance, bearing in his hand the gun and its appendages. 

*< Good monUng, Bobby," quoth the coloneL 

'* Good morning, colonel," rejoined Bobby, eyeing the gun. 

''Bob, you certainly managed adroitly last evening, ha, ha. I wonder if Bronson has 
another wig 1" 

** I don't know indeed, coloneL ' Did the cat use that one up ?" 
"' ** Pretty much so, Bobby. Here, Bobby," handmghhn the gun, &c., <* you must never 
mention this affair." 

** Me mention it 1 It was the very thing I was going to ask you, odonel. If it gets out 
they'll be for playing the deuce with me. But aint ^ this gun a peeler. Thank you, colonel, 
I must go home," said Bobby, as he arose to depart. 

" Take care of yourself, Bobby." 

" Ay, ay, sir," said the delighted lad, as he proceeded homeward. If ever since his mis- 
fortune Bobby dwelt upon his shadow with complacency, it was now as he beheld it elongated 
by the morning sun, with all his brave equipments. As he marked his shadow almost stretching 
across the road, his egotism mounted nearly as high as Richard's when, aller,that worthy's 
successful suit with Lady Ann, he resolved to buy a lookhig-glass. Bobby f jr once thought 
with what pleasure he would stand plumply before Jack Gordon's mirror, and take a good look, 
at least, at the comeliness of the gun, powder-horn, and shot-bag, when properly arranged 
on his person. 

As it was yet quite early in the morning, Bobby concluded that he would go on to Mr 
Fltzhurst, where he could deliver his message of the previous evemng, which he had for- 
gotteui and learn from Mtos Rachellina if his cousin's services would be needed at the mansioa 
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' ilkt day. A^coirdittgly h6 resolVed to past by his grandniother's^ which wis situated between 
Miss Bentley*s and Mr Fltzhurst's, if when he got there he found the family were not up. 
He bad fioatt^y formed this k'esohition, while he still gazed At the shadow of bis gun, when a 
Well-known Voice addresM hhn : 

Bobby, Where did* you get that gun ? Aint you ashamed, you, to leave the door open 
this morning on your poor old granny ?^aint you a pretty boy?* 

*< Cousin Peggy, iadeod I shut ^e door after me ; I ask you, what do you always calf- me 

'boy for? aint I seventeen come nekt May ! I don*t suppose I am always to be a boy?" 

* " Always to be a boy f* rejoined Peggy, repeating his language and laughing ; '* shall I 

can you a man then 1 I was seventeen a year ago, and I believe I am a girl, Mr Man ! Your^e 

thinking about your shadow, Bobby — that I caught you looking at, though you don't like 

•Jack Gordon's looking glass.** 

«* If a girl is a woman at seventeen, and folks say she is, I want to know why a boy aint a 
man. I hope, cousin Peggy, you are not making g^ame, 'cause I am stunted." 

«* No, Bobb}', I am not^that'ls your misfortune, not your fault," said Peggy, in a serious 
tone ; *' it would be a sin if I did— I am sure I never thought the less of you on that account ; 
but where did you get that gun ?** 

Bobby felt perfectly reconciled to his boyhood by this remark ; and to the interrogation, 
he replied :— 

** isn't she a peeler? she's mounted with silver, and has a gold touch-hole— that's to keep 
her from burning out. Then here*s a powder-horn and shot-bag in style. Cousin Peggy, 
the birds 11 have to took out, I tell you— I'M shoot you and granny just as many as you want. 
Do you see where the old road comes in by the burnt house? now suppose that black thing 

was a bird" As Bobby spoke, he elevated bis gun as if to take an aim at the object, which 

was within ten feet of him ; when at the very instant, Mr Bronson, well mounted on his geld- 
ing, bsued from the side of the house into the road on which Peggy and her cousin stood. He 
had his hat tied over his ears with a large, black, silk pocket-handkerchief and was on his way 
to the city to renew the lost honours of his brow." 

"Mercy!" exclaimed Mr Bronson, dodging his head, and jerking his horse back, as be 
beheld the gun pointed at him. 

Bobby shouldered the gun, and said, ** Good morning, Mr Bronson." 

« Bob Robert Gammon, a little more, sur, and you don't know what might have hap- 
pened. Merciful father ! such a sudden death— such an unaccounted for life t Are you aware, 
Robert Gammon, that it is against the law to be firing on the highway?" 

** Why, Mr Bronson, I was only making believe here to cousin Peggy." 

" Ay, Peggy, my good girl, how do you do ? how is your grandmother ?" 

** Granny is still ailing, sir ; but we hope she will be better goon." 

<* Let me tell you, Robert," exclaimed Mr Bronson, turning to the boy, " you do very wrong- 
to be trifling with fire-arms. Have you forgotten Mr Thompson's business already ? your 
grandmother told me, after you had threatened my Mend, Mr Thompson's life, that she would 
not suffer you to have a gun. I shudder to think of the consequences if you had dischaiged 
that instrument of death. The result would have been the death of a peaceable, I may say, 
I hope, pious and useful citizen, in the harmless pursuit of his vocation, shot down on the 
|>ublic highway— murder !** (Here Bronson caught the eye of Bobby fixed keenly on him.) 
** I don*t say that you would have designedly shot me — heaven forbid that any one should en- 
tertain any such feeling against me. But you might have been hung, nevertheless. Cir- 
cumstances would have worn the appearance of evil intention, very evil intention. Suppose 
the evil one had caused you to fire at the very moment I appeared— the evil one I say«— 
wouldn't that have been murder? And that, I take it, is what the lawyers call being 
moved by the instigation of the devil." 

•* If the old boy had instigated, as you call it," said Bobby, with a cunning smile, «« I 
couldn't ha' done af^ harm,— this gun is like some people's heads, Mr Bronson." 

«« Robert Gammon, what do you mean by that?" said Bronson, with a menacing 
look." 

«' 'Cause she empty, Mr Bronson," replied the lad, with a simple smile. 

*' Robert, I do not know what to make of you," said Bronson, endeavouring to hide his 
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indifDAtion under the doak of pity. " Before you were ibroim.firQoi Mr Fitsbunt'« BaoBr, jo^a 
were comparatively a steady, sober, sedate lad— I ne^r had any £ui1t to find with jou, kit 
that you were Ibnd of the improper and canud gatherings of horse races* but in that you had 
the example of your betters, and yon got your bread by it. But, poor cbiljd, i^ince your £fiD, 
I agree with my fnend, Doctor McVittee, who b of the oypinion that the contosioii onjonr 
*head and shoulders has caused an aberration of mind.*' ' 

** M^t do you mean by that, sir, Mr Bronson?" inquired Bobby. 

** Poor lad ! Robert, Robert, you are very ignorant. Why, in the name of mercy, in ^con- 
sideration of your wdfare here and hereafter, does not |K>ur grandmother compel you to go to 
school ? Peggy, my good girl, why don't you prevail on jour grandmother, and use jo^r 
4irfluence with this misguided lad to make him go to school ?*' 

^ He's agoing, sir, in the winter. But, O I Mr Bronson, what's the matter with jqqt 
head?" - . 

•* An accident, Peggy, my 'good girl; an accident." 

** What does that word mean, though, Mr Bronsoa? I want to know that** 
f* Robert, indeed, you are very ignorant : how old are you ?" * * 

•* Seventeen, come next May, sir." 

** It means, Robert, that Dr McVittee and myself are of opinion, that since you were 
^thrown from Mr Fitzhi^st's horse — ^it is not your fault, Robert, only inasmuch as yon would 
ride races — it is our opinion that since that unfortunate event for you, that at times you Are a 
little flighty." 

** Mr Bronson," said Bobby, in a tone of sympathy* ** I hope the eat what jumped on your 
head there, and cut up so, didn't hurt you ?" 

** When did you hear that ?" inquired Bronson, with much conftision. 
** Last night, at Mr El wood's husking, sir." 
« What did folks say about it, Robert ?" 

** They said it was a trying sight Hangnation, but I hope, though, that the eat didn't 
fjite or scratch your head ; did it, Mr Bronson ?** 
•* Robert, do you mean to be impertinent ?'* 

** hnpertinent ! I don't know what that means. Folks say that if the oat did bite yott.it 
will be awful ; she was raving mad ; she bit a dog that's going to have the hydrophoby.** 

" The hydrophobia," exclaimed Bronson, horror-stricken ; ** impossible ! Mercy I im- 
possible r 

** Folks say so, sir,'* rejoined Bobby ; " but, Mr Bronson, did the varmit bite or scratch 
you?" 

** Robert, my good boy, I fear so ; I fear so— I did not examine my head particularly this 
morning, but I did think I see a bite or scratch there. It can't be a bite ; my God i zt can't 
be a bite!" 

** Are you sure it is only a scratch, Mr Bronson ?" asked Bobby. 

^ Sure, sure, no, I*m not surej cpme here, my good children — Peggy, my good gH, come 
*ere." 

Mr Bronson, so speaking, dismounted, and with nervous haste untied the handkerchief 
•and took off his hat. He had another handkerchief tied close round his head in ihe plao^ ef 
4lie wig, for he was very careful of his health, and was fearful that he might take cold. 
This he jerked off, and presenting his head to the inspection of Peggy and Bobby, said—. ' 
•* See, my good Children ; see ar^ there any marks, any scratches, any bites?" 
« Yes, sir. Mr Bronson, there's one right on the tiptop of your head," said Bobby ; and 
a* the same instant, unobserved, he contrived to hit the horse with his gun, Bronson )sSfkd 
tlroppe^ the bridle as he sprung from the horse, and the Animal, x)n being stricken by Bobby, 
idarted with a neigh round the corner of the burnt house in full §peed for his stable ia ihe 
village. 

** My horse ! my liead 1" ejaculated Bronson ; " catch him ; catch him." 
<* He's too quick for me, sir," said Bobby ; « he's off, as hard as he can go it" 
«* What shall I do, what shall I do?" exclaimed Bronson, trying to feel the affected jNUit 
with his finger ; " look, Peggy,*my good girl, is it very bad !" 

The bewilderment of Peggy at the whole scene had prevented her Ufual lotqoaoify. Now 
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h^w^ajud pinckney. ' sr* 

dif«etly appealsd to^ sh^ etamined Bronsott's head particularly, ailJl cbuld' not but observe, 
qiiite;A<larf6 scratch' across his crown. 

«Y«s^§ifc;>itli»B0nifl fturt," said Pfeggy. 

''rMMrc3vU7Hr4ibiti^ or a scratob?** eageriy inquired Mr Bronson. 

" Indeed, sir, I can't tell," said Peggy; " but it looks to me lik6 a sctatch— it is long 
aflionotiie'iiiiEul:'*' 

'* I hope it is not, but it may be a bite" said Bobby. 

'< Ves, it may be, it may be," exclaimed Bronson, clasping his bandli together ; *' Imay 
gd^inad;: tbo creature -was certainly furious, rabid, mad, herself; and^I may gO mad.*^ 

At» this F)eggystart)3d from Bronson*^ side, and got some feet fVom him, when she stood* 
staring at him in evident alarm. 

" If I was ycni Mi* BhJhson,**' said Bobby, "as yon know Doctor lipVlttfe knows every- 
thing, I would go right off to SpHtogdaleand ask him." 

'* But my horge Is gonc,^ said Bronson, wofully; " it will take me so jong;tog etthj Bye; 
couei gn with me — I' may go mod on the road." ' ' *~" 

" Then Td b*st not go with you, sir," said Bobby j " cause you know,. Mr BronsoD»< if 
yep should go mad oti the ro^d, you'd be for jumpLng right at me to bite me^ and thea Td 
have to shoot you dowa to save myself— [ must load my gun.!* 

"Wait, wiut.'' exclaimed Bronsoa, apringm^ up, " wait till Pm off;*' and».so speaking,, he . 
dlUledtound the burnt bouaa, and made with kit ape«d for Springdale. 

«* Bobby, what does this mean?" asked Peggy, iu a moment. 

Bobby was too buaily engaged In loading his gun to reply. AS'SOon as he had dona, somber 
discharged it upon the track of the flying Brooson, and i^id : 

*' That'll quicken his speed. HaDgtiatlant if he was to go mad I'd much rather shoot him 
down than I would' the poor cat.'* 

Then the ridiculous figure Bronson cut occurred to Bobby, and he threw himself on tho 
side of the road, clapped his hands, struck his heels together, and shouted with Uughter. . 

" Bobby^Robert Gammon," exclaimed Pegg^, ^grily« *' what does all this mean ?.-^ 
second time I ask, won't you tell me?" 

Bobby arose to his feet and told his cousin all that had occurred, except bis^wn agency 
in the matter. 

** My stars," said Peggy ; " you say, Bobby, that a mad cat jumped right through- the 
window on to Mr Bronson's head, bit and seratched him, tore his wig ofl^ and tore it up." 

« Maybe she might a'eat it," said Bobby,, " for what I knows. It would be just like such 
a wild varmint if she was to-~" 

" What become of the cat, Bobby ?" 

<' Idon*t know, cousia Peggy. Folks say that she hissed an* spluttered, and snarled about 
the room like mad ; and for a good reason, she waft raving mad." 

** Anl the. thing bit bis head.** 

•« You saw it, cousin Peggy.** 

" Yes, ye? ; I did so. It looked like a scratch ; but a scratch, Bobb^, may be just as bad 
as a bite. And if Mr Bronson don*t go right off hydrophoby crazy now, yet he may 
some time or other. Joe James didn't go mad, it was said, till more than a year after 
he was bitten by squire Norris's dog. Some people thought it was drink that. made him 
carry on so ; but the best judging thought it was the bite. 1 know one thing." 

«* Whafs that, cousin Peggy ?" 

** Why, I wonder how Miss Grattan ever could *ve thought in the first place of having such 
a looking man as Bronson./* 

** Looks is nothing, cousin Peggy,'* said Bobby, quickly. 

" Well, he's not only an ill-favoured man, but he is an ill-grained man, I believe, in spite 
of his tshurch- going ; and then he*s old enough to be Miss Grattan*s father, and she's such a 
sweet young lady. As I was saymg, I dont see how she could ever have thought of having 
him, but if she has— if she has made up her mind, if I was in her place I would change it,— I 
couldn't be made to have him—only to think, Bobby, who can tell at what time he may go 
mad— it may come on him like the thief in the night, in the very night he's married, and he 
might bite his poor young wife to death before any one could get to her. No^ I was Miss 
Cratton I would*nt stand it.*' Digitized by GoOglc 
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** What's one man*! meat is another man's poison,** said Bobby, *< there11t>e another w^ 
to make, that's certain, if he lives,—! hope he won*t go mad for he's not worth the powder 
that would blow his brains out He speaks against eTeryhody— I reckon I understand his' 
big words better an* he thinks I do. He runs down ererybody* cousin Pflggy,*-.I want to 
l^ow did you see Jack Gordon last night ?** ^ 

« Did you see him, Mr Bobby?" said Peggy, with some confusion^ but with the dDTort to 
look archly. 
. «* Yes, I did see him,** 

'< You did, Robert Ganunoo ?" Bobby nodded his head solemnly. /* Then why did*iat 
you ten him to come and take his glass away. That's a pretty way to do what I ask you.? 

« How did you know I did'nt tell him ?" . , 

Peggy made no r^ply, but hummed carelessly the words of the Scotch song: 

' Gome up the back sUir wbeo you're oomiog tio fee. 
Bat come m yoa were ma' coming to me.' 

- The words of the song irritated Bobby, for he said, *< Cousin P^gy, if folks come as thf^y 
was*nt coming to see me, I'd tell 'em to talk as if they war'nt talking about me.** 

•• What do you mean by that?** asked Peggy, with alarmed curiosity. 

** I said to myself that I would'nt tell you, but I wilL The last time I was at Springdale 
there was Jack Gordon, Joe Hitt, and the miller, afore Mr Bronson's door, and aU a little 
' corned. They got to cutting at me because I always walk by your side to church ; and Jack 
Gordon asked me if I did it to keep the dogs off. I told him I was not big enough to keep 
the dogs off; but that I was too much for a plippy. At' this he got right red in the face, and 
the other fellers laughed at him. Then he asked me if I had ever kissed you. Well I hay'nt 
kissed you since I was so high, though I am your bom conain ; but I told him that if I h^ 
he had'nt. He laughed outright such an infernal laugh, and said I had better keep beside 
you. An' I think so, too.". 

•' What do you mean, RoSert Gammon ?" said Peggy, angrily. 

" Cousin Peggy, so help me God, and that's what they say in the court-house when they 
kiss the bible, an* its peij ury to break the oath, now Tve got a gun, so help me God, if them 
chaps get .** 

** I thought," exclaimed P^gy, " that that gun would lead you into ^mischief ; youVe 
got to threatening already." 

^* If you had heard Jack Gordon ?'* 

«« He lies/' said Peggy, •* he never kissed me ; I never scarcely shake hands with him. 
But you believed him, you mean thing, you believed him ; and so you don't go with me to 
meeting and about, because I'm your cousin, and for relationship, but to keep a watch on 
me ? That's it ; go your ways, Robert Gammon, go your ways ; you can go your gaite an* 
ri! go mine ; I've done with you.'* And Peggy walked away from him, indignantly, and 
burst into tears. 

" Cousin Peggy, indeed?' exclaimed Bobby, advancing to her, *« I did'nt;" but Peggy 
forbid him to speak to her, and hastened away. 

« Hangiiation to Jack Gordon, the gun, and everythhig !" said Bobby, as he threw himself 
beneath a tree by the road side, and cast a regardless eye upon his gun which he tossed care- 
lessly from him. 

CHAPTER XL 

A FEW weeks after Howard Pinckney had arrived at Holly, we find him alone in his room on 
a cloudy autumnal day, when the wind moaned and sighed through the branches of the trees, 
from which the whirling leaves fell by thousands. Pinckney's feelings seemed in unison with 
the day. Sidney Fitzhurst had gone .to town, whither Pinckney had declined accompanying 
him, saying, " Excuse me, I'm not in the vein.** 

After Sidney left, Pinckney sat for a short time conversing with Fanny, when seizing the . 
first opportunity to leave her without abruptness, be gracefully withdrew and repaired .to bis 
chVmber; He closed the door, stirred the fire which he had requested should be lighted,. and 
paced his apartment like one who felt restless and unhappy. One moment he would pause 
before his window with folded arms, and look out upon the hills on. which the dark masses of 
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^Ottd seemed to rest ; and the next, he would turn and bend his brow to the floor, and with 
quickening footsteps tread it. 

« While fhroqsh the shadowy past. 
Like a tamb-M«rebcr, nemofry mn, 
LifttBy eMsh ahroiid that time ha4 cafi 
O'er baried hopes.*' 

At last he drew his large travelling trunk near the fire and seated himself beside it. After 
opening it, he took from it a small case or casket, which he unlocked with a key that was 
suspended to. his watch«chain. The casket contained several rings of great value, and a 
number of letters, most of them written in a female hand, together with a miniature of a lovely 
woman. The miniature was beautifully set in gold, and in the back of it a lock of fine dark 
hair was inserted. There was a singular expression in Pinckney's countenance as his eye 
rested on it, a frown clouded his brow, while a smile, that had a touch of sorrow, played upon 
his lip. ' 

" A fair, false face," said he to himself, « and yet how beautiful— thy power is departing, 
even the memory of it grows dim. My heart is like the ocean after a storm, a fearful storm ; 
while the fragments of my hopes are around me, a calm has come so deadly, that those very 
hopes sleep in iu bosom, as though they wished not life— sought death. Yes ! I could gaze 
upon you now," said he, looking upon the miniature, '*' and feel as little emotion as your image 
feels beneath my eye. But to no one, to man nor to woman, will I ever telU or shall they 
ever know, all you have made me suffer. The hell of passions— jealousy, love, pride, hate- 
have all at once been at war within my heart, hav^ scathed it like the angry elements whea 
^ they meet in wrath and desolate the earth ; but the blackness and desolation that they leave 
may afterwards produce a more abundant fertility— you have not seared me to the quick, my 
gentle goddess. I have discovered that my wor^iip was idolatiy, and when J reach the true 
shrine my zeal shall be the more constant ; yet how she wrote, and la such language, beyond 
her sex's custom." 

So apeaking, he opened one of the letters and read as follows : 
*» My dearest Howard : 

*< fai the land of your birth, which is to be that of my adoption, mine own becemes 
yours. 

' Bast, west, alas I I care not iHiither, 
So thoa art safe— I*m with thee.* 

In 4hat land of yours the travellers hold there were fountains of perennial. flow, from which 
they might drink and perpetuate their youth and comeliness. Our hearts shall be unto out 
loves such a fountain ; and like the waters in the vale of Avoca, they shall mingle into one. 

" As you discovered my secret without my knowledge, as Romeo discovered Juliet— I, like 
her, throw off my maidenly reserve, and give utterance to the language of my heart. Thoi^h 
descended from American parents — but an Italian by birth — my native skies have touched my 
heart with Italian influences and feelings. To meet some one whom I could love, and on 
whom with undoubting &ith I could fling all the wealth of my heart, has been the only dream 
to which my imagination has been constant ^ And if, sometimes, o'er the heaven of my hope a 
cloud arose, the winged torch-bearer would flash the mists away and reveal the star* O ! 
Howard, Howard ! your letters speak such a strength of love, that while my heart echoes it I 
feel my pen cannot express it. And yet confess, do you not think less of me for attempting 
it— is there not a feeling in your sex, which, while it hoards a woman's love with a miser's 
care, yet experiences a sensation of coldness towards her when «he tells it ? While your sex 
tell their love with a prodigality of language, and while they expect all devotedness from ours, 
why is it that there is so much waywardness mingled with it,^for I maintain that your sex are 
much more wayward and capricious— start not — ^in love than mine own. When a wotnaa 
gives her love, she givto her all — ^her diffidence may have kept it hidden in her heart for a 
whfle, but that very secresy increases its powers like the retrained waters of a torrent, which, 
when they break forth, can never be rolled back again. Teil me, tell me, do you not th|nk 
less of me because I have spoken so plainly to you.^ You are a Southerner, and while y^ur 
Uoodis all meridian, yet is it not, tell me, it it not fometiiiies capridoui ia its currents^if not 
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Icy in its flow ? I Will believe that you will never suffer it to become' fh>zen towards me ; "but 

am I as sure that it will never become chilled ?** 

" Chilled r* exclaimed Piaekoey with bitterness; "yes, it is chilled, and I would that It 

were frozen. But/' said he, and he made the quotation trim his favourite slowly^ like one 

who is impressed with the truth of every word, " I suppose she thinks 

' The deepest stream that erer firoze, 
Can only o^er Hie aarfiao^cltae.; 
Tbe living stroam Ilea qu^ below. 
And flow*tt and cannot cease to'flow.' 

<* But why should I read them ? Often," said be, as he placed the letters and liHeness kt 
the caisket, and locked it within bis trunk, ** often have I determined to destroy th6se memo- 
rials, as I have flattered myself I had overcome my foolish passion. But what folly ! the very 
effort that I vainly make to destroy them, shows that some of the old feeling survives. There 
let them remain ; yes, there they shall be until they are as indifferent to my, eyes as the com- 
monest object in nature, which I look on without being aware of it.** 

Here the sound of Fanny's voice, as she sung and accompanied be^self on the piano^ 
reached Pinckney*s ears. He pushed the trunk from htm, arose, and with scrupulous care 
adjusted his dress before tbe glass; and after taking two or three turns up and down theTOom,. 
as if to compose his feelings, he repaired to her presence. 

As Pinckney entered the room, Fanny arose from the piano, humming as she did so the 
wo|-ds of the song : 

* It*8 good to be off #ith the Old Tove 
Bafors 7o« at« «i villi -die «eir.' 

** Do you believe 'ikaA, ^ f^mskaey ?*' ehe ask«d ifadiy. The sbodew of a nfoaMBt psMect 
«ver Pinckney's brow, and ihen he answered as gaily. 

'* Had I experience, Miss Fltzhorrst, I shocdd prabably aay miiSti the poet Bc^ I^ub no 
believer in love, as I have told you, and therefore my advice would be not to be on with any 
love at all. Love is the Vitamy of a novel, the life ef H ; but to life itself, to the raaKly, it is 
the simoon of the desert to the flower that springs by the fountain ; it withers up both frnm- 
tab^ and flowvr. Thiere,** said be, dunginf his tone, and seating himself b«ide her, **in so 
fair a presence have I not spoken like a most sceptical cynic ? But, Miss Fitzhurst, nmibe L 
have found the grapes sour.'* 
^ < I should really think so myself,'* said Fanny, << sometimes, did not brother and others 
give such account of the smiles you have won.** 

"And lost,** interrupted Pinckney; "say they nothing of the smiles fhave won and-. 
Josl?* 

" No, not a word of what you have lost ; as their authority for what you had won waa 
probably an autobiographical account, the hiatus may be accounted for.* 

" You are severe, Miss Fitzhurst, this morning ; what has perplexed you ? would not your 
curls obey the schooling of your fingers or your maids ? or were you disappointed in getting: 
your new bonnet yesterday ?** 

t "No, sir; neither of those awful calamities has occurred. I have my hair this moniing 
plain as a Madonna's, not because of the merits of the mommg, but because it suited mv 
whims. And as for new bonnets, I am condemned all this winter to the country, Mr Pincknw^ 
and a new bonaet would be my aversion, for it would put me in mind of town." 

" I am to be envied,** said Pinckney. " How many of the gay gallants of the city wtrald- 
like to have the pleasure of faring your exile. Atas ! there is this great difference, howeven 
that you sigh for town, while you put me in raptures with the country. There be those m> 
town who could make you think, are there, that the country was a paradise ?** 

** No, iSr,*' said Fanny, with perhaps a little frankness, as thoogfa she were provdked at the- 
levity of Pinckney ; " no, sir ; liiere be no such person dther in towa or conntry.*' 

Tinckney fixed his eye ibr a moment on the carpet, and then, lanf^ing, said : '^ I am Ike- 
ttany an unfortunate Mow who is envied forwbat I acknowledge Is most entiaUe ; bat for 
that which may eventually make him misera(6le.** ' 

* You sidd that quite giinaiifly,B«frftickney. fi&e iiniiy»4raiiMl3e sealleiiiairli^ 
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have seen upon the stage, who, having been often applauded for the fine way with which he 
uttered compliment by rote, always dofesit with a consciousness-:—.*' ' ' ' 

^ That his fair listener deserves it," said Pinckney, continahig the sentence; ^cotne, uriU 
yon not play for me ?• 

** Certainly, sir. And as you would have me believe that you are the victim of nnreqcdted ' 
!oye, O'la—— " 

; ** Yon do me wrong, Miss Fitzhurst I am as heartless as the bamboo that grows up without 
a tieart— hollow.** ' 

' ** There is many a true word spoken in jest. I don't believe you are capable of love. You 
are a male flirt and a flatterer. But, sir, hoping^ that some day you may require by art, what 
you have not by nature,— .a heart,— I will sing you a song on *Love.* The words were linrittett 
bf .a college chum of brother's, so you may say of them what you please; but I'd hare yoa' 
Jmow, sir, that I set them to music myself." 



LOVE. 



XiOTB hMSMhun^ in every heut, 

A comctrrttcd iliriarj 
The natural and the schooled in art 

Bodr h«a Htm as divine ; 
One greets him with a smile or nod. 
The other as a,hoiisehold god. 

LoTe has a hoqie in every heart. 
Yet there are some who love 

Jlnhoai^ltcaaie but to depairt. 
To rest not, but to rove ; 

ilslbees that are for summer horn, 

We»ttae tlcb iUitre* and Ity tiw ttattn* 



Leve has aliomein 



heart. 



ercry h 

ne wbe 

As thoogh itibrmed of life a part, 
Anv Bwssvu them from above t 
A.dijeMi^whieh mpwt, ikwek* fMy M«#> 
And yet they do not wake to weep. 



Love hae a home in Mary*s heart, 
*Twas Henry placed him there. 

And taught him many a wily art. 
And many a buraiiig prayer : 

Happy level who would not be 

Nestling in that heart with thee? 

Love has a home in Henry's heart, 

Twas Mary's 9ye and smile 
That 6trttck bim with the Parthian dact. 

She tremMiog all the while; 
Htir «Barle«s, aa* yet half afraid, 
ae whispered to the bUMhiagoMid. 

£ove has a lioaie in every heart, 

And O! bow happy they^ 
Who when they their de^p trust impart 

Threw not Cbeie levei aw«y,. 
But who receive for what they give 
A love thatUdi their passiota live. 



CHARTER XIL 

^What a great admirer you are of Byron, Mr Pinckney," said Fanny. 

. '* Yes, Miss Fitzhurst> I love his poetry a«i much as ever lady loved himselt Bjrron Ig as^ 
i^arkable ap instance as can be quoted in proof of the fact that circu m stances hold a c<ni.« 
trolling influence over, give the hue and colour to talent, while they develops it** 

*« How ?" asked Fanny. 

*< In his early youth he was very poor ; by the death of his uncle he received his title and 
fortune, at a time of lifia when so sudden a change of fortune would be very apt to. have an 
injurious effect on an unregulated mind like his. He burst Into tears, such was the proud, 
swelling of his heart, the first time he was called Lord Byron. Such a susceptible and sen- 
sitive spirit should have been most carefully watched and instructed. How was he instructed ? 
The mother was more wayward even than the son ; and, withal, the victim of that vice that 
makes a man a brute, and a woman a fiend. Stop," said Pinckney, ** excuse me one mo- 
ment; I saw an article to-day in the library, in a late number of the ' Edinburgh Review,* 
which is written with a force of language that is seldom surpassed—I will get the review." 

Pinckney left the, room, and Fannj sat musing upon his literacy enthusiasm. He returned 
ii^a momemt and read as follows : 

*^ The pretty fable by which the Duchess of Orleans illustrated the character of her son, 
the regent, might be with little change applied to Byran. All the fairies save one had been 
bidden to his cradle. Ail the gossips had been profiise in their gifts : one had bestowed no- 
bflity, another genius, a third beauty ; the malignant el^ who had been uninvited, came last, 
and unable to reverse what her sister had done for their favourite, mixed up a curse with 
every blessing. The young peer had great intellectual i^ifCS^ yet there was an unsound part in 
his mind. He had naturally a generous and tender.heart, but his tamper was waywu^ and 
inftahle. , He .'ha^ a head which iCalitariei lered te«epy, aadft foot, the deformity of which 
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the b^ai^ar In the street remarked. Bat» capridoualy m nature had dealt with him, the re* 
l^tlve to whom the office of forming his character was assigned was more capridoas still. She 
passed from paroxysms of rage to paroxysms of fondness ; at one time stifled him with caresses,, 
at another insolting his deformity,** 

'• Ye8» that is true,** said Fanny. 

** AU, except where the review says that there was an unsound part in Byron*s mind ; and 
it certainly must have called forth all his penetration to have discovered that, Byron had 
violent passions, and they often eclipsed his judgment ; but his letters, and particularly hla 
journal, show that the sagacity of his observation was equal to the brilliancy of his genius* 
lbs mother would fly in a passion, and throw the shovel and tongs at him ; at other times she 
would run furiously out of the room, and as she did she so, he would exclaim, ' Exit Mrs.Byr0B 
in a rage.* To such a height did their natural misunderstanding arise, and such was their 
mutual idea of each other's temper, that after one of their quarrels, they both have been ' 
Juiown to slip round to ti^ apothecary's to inquire if the other had been there to purchase 
poison. At school Byron was not remarkable for anything except lor his figh|hig propensities 
and Tfiry superior talents for declamation, which leave us no reason to doubt that if he had 
devoted himself to oratory, Bronghan and Canning would have had a fearful rival-4n all 
human probability, a superior.** 

** But, Mr Pinckney," interrupted Fanny, " did not Byron make one or two speeches in 
the House of Lords, but without remarkable success ?** 

i ' <* He did ; but that does not prove that he would not eventually have succeeded. ^Mri* 
dan who failed himself in his ^st attempt, and who, one of the best judges of character and 
talent, frequently advised Byron to turn his tfttention So oratory, told him that he felt 
satisfied he would succeed if he did. Oratory is the art of all others the most difficult to 
excel in— with one or two exceptions almost every great orator has failed in hk first attempts* 
Byron had all the qualifieations to make an orator— roioe, manner* expression of countenanosy 
depth of passion, wit, sarcasm, sublimity, and he possessed a fbaikssness which wetdd have 
given him full power in the combat over all their intellectual weapons. In all probability if 
he had not inherited a title, but had beea oompelled to devote himself to a profidssion, be 
would now have been the first statesman of the day, the Chatham of the age.*' 

** Mr Pfnckney,'* said Fanny, smiling at his enthusiasm, and yet fascinated by the deep 
tones of his voice and the intense lustre of his. eye, " the worid would say that there is grea^ 
speculation in that opinion.** 

Hnckney smiled in return, but continued. " Not so much speculation as at first blush 
appears. Canning was a devotee to literature. At the age of seventeen he wrote many 
numbers of the * Microcosm.* He has written a satire and fugitive pieces of poetry whidi are 
beautiful It was imperious poverty which drove him into the arena of politics. He set out 
with the determination of becoming prime minister of breat Britain, and succeeded , but the 
wear and tear of ambition laid him prematurely in the grave. If we may conclude ttom 
Byron's superiority over Canning in literature that be would haVe been as far his superior in 
politics if he had devoted himself to them, there could be no comparison between the two. 
But I weary you.** 

** No, no,** said Fanny, impatiently, *< go on ; unless,^ she added, in a sarcastic tone, ** it 
has just occurred to you that you are wasting ybur breath upon a woman, and a very young 

one." . 

Pinckney gazed on Fanny for a moment with an eye of open admiration, ere he said, 
<' Byron, Miss Fitzhurst, we are told once stood before the glass, and as he contemplated his 
pale features said, * I should like to die of consumption.* * Why so ?* asked a fHend who was 
bjr. « Because,* he replied, 'the women would say, * poor Byron I how interesting he looks.* 
A common.place man would call that affectation ahd folly, but one who can appreciate such 
gorgeous dreams of beauty as Byron personified— such creations as Zuleika, Medora, Zelia — 
would say that it was the intense passion of a poet for an abiding interest in gentle hearts ; 
a longing to have those interested in his fate who suggested to his imagination such life- 
devoted love — and such matchless beauty, 

' My ovn If edpn, BBjre thy wmg l» tad- 
Ill Conrad's SMence would'st tbou have it glad t' /^^ I ' 
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** TbeMfore, before yoiir Mr s^ would he wish to be Tindtieited At lehool, at I have ob- 

letved, Bynm was remarkable only for his fighting propensities and his powers of declama* 

tloB. He was s^l^wiUed, obstinate, and wayward, but frank and generous. His friendships 

were at least as lasting as his enmities. The letters he received from his school-fellows he 

^treasured up— he delighted to'Yead them in after years, and to dwell upon the companions of 

his boyhood. He was the champion of all the smaller boys, and would suffer none of the 

llU^^r ones to domineer over them. These are high traits in a boy. His first love—his 

^tf^ngest and his purest — loved another; and this unrequifed affection cost him many a pang. 

How coldly she treated the unknown and fameless boy. She afterwards repented, but alas ! 

too late— her regrets came like the monarch's gift to the dying philosopher. In that, to me 

the best of his poems» how elegantly he describes his feelings when he dreamed that Miss 

ChMvoftk loved hun not :*- 

' . ■\ 'As the sweet moon on the horixon verge 

The maid was on the eve of womaDhood ; 
The boy had fewer aummen, but his heart 
Had far outgrown his years, and to his eye 
There was bat one betoved face on earth. 
And that was shining on him; he had look*d 
Upon it till it could not pass away : 
He had no breath, no being, bat in hers ; — 
She was his voice ; he did not speak, to her. 
Bat trembled on her words; she was his sight. 
For his eye followed herst and saw vrith hers, 
> Which coloor'd ail his objects ; he had ceased 

To live within himself..^he was his life, 
The ocean to the river of his thoughts* 
Which terminated all upon a tone, 
A toach of hers, his blood would ebb and flow. 
And his cheek change tempestuously— hia heart 
Unknowing of its cause of agony, 
Butshe in these fond feelings had no share.' 

^ CHi ! bow beantifdl,** exclaimed Fanny with enthusiasm ; " I have read the dream often, 

but I never felt that passsige so forcibly before." 

Pinckney bowed, and flattered by Fanny's evident attention, he continued : 

•< Byron flew from love to seek fame, and published his first poem, the * Hours of Idle- 

Mss** Fame at first was as unkind as his mistress. The unmerciful and unpianly critique 

-of the * Edinburgh Review' on them, bruised his feelings to the heart's core. He tells us 

htmseSf, that on the evening he read the review he drank three bottles of wine, but oblivion 

wotild not come. He soon determined on a better course than oblivion-^he set to work, 

afid wrote his satire of the ' English Bards and Scotch Heviewers,* and daomed his foes to 

everlasting fame. He remhids me of Curran, who said that he was always frightened to 

death in the Court-house until one day the judge Insulted him. * When, sir,' said he, < I 

looked him steadHy in the eye and broke out upon him, and he has not looked me in the eye 

since.' So it was with Byron, he met the 

* Liun in his den. 
The Dooglaa in his hall.* 

And the lion roused him as gently -as a sucking dove. To a spirit so proud and haughty, 

and acutely sensitive as Byron*s, such a triumph as this must have given moments of intense 

and burm'ng exultation. After the publication of * The English Bards and Scotch 

Reviewers,' he repaired to the Continent, where he travelled, and wrote the first cantos of 

CMde Harold, and returned and published it. On its publication the ' Edinburgh Review,* 

who had said that Byron's first poem was ' fit for neither God nor man,* declared that he 

was the first poet of the 9ge, It but echoed public opinion throughout Great Britain. Thus, 

.he who had left England unnoticed, and almost unknown, returned to be courted and 

eulogised more than any other man in the kingdom. For him the daily press teemed with 

approbation ; for him the fete was given ; the proud courted him ; the ambitious sought his 

applause. For Lord Byron the brilliant hall was lighted ; for Lord Byron beauty wore her 

most winning smiles, and put on all her fascinations — ^it was discovered that he had the head 

and bust of an Apollo ; his address, too, was so insinuating, there was such blandness in his 

dnile— his very deformity was a grace, it made him so interesting. What young man would 
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not have beeik gtM^ty^of ibd&MMlImM uadbr amll oiretiiistaaoet ? Wfaftt oU bmbTi head 
would they not have turned ? Amidst all this, Byron met Mitt MiUhankei a beauty, a fiMw. 
tune, a Caivourite ; one, too, who wrote poetry and loved it ; quite a Woe, blue a^ the dty^ 
but without storm or cloud. 

' MiM ^4eew(lrtli*a aoreU tteppiiig from tbehr covraSk* 
How interesting to be the town talk, and to reform swsh a maa. They were married ; 
soon quarrelled and separated. The fashion, then, like that from abundant slerreg to na^ 
sleeves at all> ehaaged completely. It became the rage to abuse Byron. He wat «alM 
vain, conceited, haughty, overbearing, — a perfect monster, with paeons daf ker than the 
4arkest he had drawn. Hie deformity was pointed at, fai proof that he was the imp of the 
old one, with the carse stamped upon him, like Cain's, 6y the hand of Deity. All the heafte 
that might, or could, or should, or would have been broken by him, noiw wvrtf lip in judgment' 
against him ; and many an old dowager and many a young duchess abused the abominable 
Byron. Those who thought themselves entitled to be the tiAk, but whom he had entirely 
eclipsed, now made at him. What a beautiful moral spectacle ! Lady Caroline Lamb pub- 
lished her celebrated novel of * Gletiarvon,* in which his character w^ so darkly painted, and 
which it was said contained many of his letters to her. But one of your sex, I think he states, 
had boldness enough to be his friend. In this state of things he left England to return no 
more. The ban of ostracism was against him-*-whether justly or unjustly, I shall not pretend 
to determine. I mention all this to show how greatly circumstances influenced the develop- 
ment of his talent, as well as his morals. He had all that ambition Can aspire to — fame, for- 
tune, friends, the world's applause ; he drained the burning bowl to the dregs. Yet amidst it 
all, he could not be happy. Look ac his early life. Think of his temperament, his sensibili- 
ties, his passions, his untutoVed youth, his pride. Ifis mother, had she been a mother to him— 
his father was in his grave, but his memory was abstain and a reprettch. His first affections 
were blighted. He plunged in revel, perhaps in crime, to ibrget it But think of the pmsnt 
pdet's prayer, who resembled the"peer much — 

* Thou k-oow*8t.tbat Tboa hast fermeA me 
wlttt paMfODB wttd arid ^ftmg ; 
4nillst'aiiif M tbviv wiccbiofvalce 
Has oftok led me wrong.' 

And, in rejecting upon it, it will perhaps occur to us that, from the difieraiee of sen'tf . 

impulses arose the justice of the text, * judge not.' He published bis first p^nw i they wece 

eatirised—he retaliated. His reputation came upon him so suddenly, that, as he himself ssidk . 

^he awoke one morning and found himself famous.' He ran his brief career of spleadUl 

misery, for unhappiness was at his heart even then. He was banished by public opinioi;^ witb* 

-out the public knowing anything o^ the facts of the cose in which they condemned him* Let 

me repeat you his own languiige on the subject ; I have it by rote, and it is as eloquent a ptth 

sage as any in his poetry. He says, * I felt that if what was whispered, and muttered, .imd 

murmured was true, I was unfit for England ; if false, England was unfit for meC I withdrew, 

but this was not enough. In other countries, in Switzerland, in the shadow of the Alps, and 

by thebkie depth of the lakes, I was pursued and breathed upon by the same blight. I 

crossed the mountains, but it was the same ; so I went a little farther, and settled myself hy 

the waves of the A(kriatic» like the stag at bay, who betakes himself to the waters.* " 

*' Indeed," said Fanny, ** that is eloquent." 

" Disgust, satiety, wounded pride, impaired health, were his companions in eicUe» Then 
came forth the dark strains bf his muse, in which loathing and loveg sardodio laughter^ heart- 
felt anguish* misery and pride, were so strangely and so strongly blended* His se«il #is« 
chaos of passion, and his poetry expressed his soul His was 

< The settled, ceeteleM ^oom 
The fabled Hebrew wanderer here, 
tlMt wiU aet leek beyeod the tomb. 
Bat oaimot hope for peaoe befeve.' " 

All at once, remenyt>ering the length of his talk^ Pinckney stopped nbnipily, sod in 
-oonifusion. ^ 

'* Ah, Mr Pincknev.*' said Fanny, shakmg her head, " but he should *hav« Mied 
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^e tomb.* Oh ! you ^atbuiiast, I did Q9t think you were capable of as much «dninktieti> 
«f anythiiig<*-^f a man, not to speak of a woman. Wei}, sir, you have treated me like a 
<zatioilal being to-day !" 

Take my arm, Miss Fitzharst, will yon not ? and let us walk. And you believe i have^ 
impulses of admiration.*' Fanny took his arm, and as she did so Pinokney eontiqued, *f If 
you had been Anything of a -physiognomist, you must have discovered it before; 'biit^no' 
eyes are so biind as those that will not see. " 



CHAPTER XIIL 
As tbe season advanced Piackney frequently visited Miss Grattan, and frequently attended 
Fanny to Mr ^Iwood's, for between her and Miss Sarah ihere was a much greater social 
intercourse than formerly. Fanny began to understand Miss Orattan's, character^ -she per-^ 
eeived that there was a settled melancholy preying upon her mind, whicti eee m e d *o be 
increasing. Yet it was evident that, while Miss Grattan^s sensitiveness appeared to be ang* 
manted to an almost nervous degree^ she loved Fanny^s company more and more ; she would 
Ipressher with alm&st wiping earnestness not to leave her yet, when Fanny would rise ta 
depart. This was particularly the ease when Mr Bronson was present. F^nny considered 
Bronson as a low, vulgar, unfeeling man, and she could not be made -to brieve, notwithstand- 
ing the reports she had heard, that Miss Grattan could, under any circumstances, possibly 
consider him as a suitor. She thought that Bronson was the friend of Mr £iwood, and tftat 
Miss Grattan received him as such, and was possessed of so shrinking a sensibQity, that she 
knew not how to reject attentions which were evidently revolting to her. 

One afternoon, while the girls were sitting together at Mr Elwood's alone, Fanny inter- 
rupted the silence of several minutes by saying, with the abruptness of one who cannot 
refridn from giving utterance to the thought over which she has been brooding — 

" Sarah, is It possible that what I hear is true — that you and Mr Bronson are engaged?^ 
Sarah 4;lasped her hands- together as if startled by an electric ^tock, fixed her eyes vacantly 
on the wall for a moment, and then turning them imploringly on Fanny, burst into tears. 
\ Fanny was 0hocked at the effect which her hasty question had produced. After a 
moment of amazement she said, -taking the hand of Sarah, 

*• My dear Sarah, you must forgive me; indeed, I would not have wounded your feelings 
. iir the -world. I am prejudiced against Mr Bronson.*' 

*K)h ! no, no ; I know you Vould not wish to wonnd -my feelings. It*8 not prejudiee ; 
bnt'What shall I do? lowe ray uncle everythmg— what shall 1 do? What can i do if -he 
. wishes it?" 

** Btit, Sarali, I can*t think that he does wish it. ITou are mistaken, if you do not Kkc 
. Mr Bronson ; your undle would not certainly have you make a sacrifice of your feelings. ** 
** But, 'Miss Fitzhurit, uncle does not think that there is much feeling on such subjects.** 
" You" do him injustice." 
**Ko, no, no ; but no matter, no matter." 

** I am sorry, indeed I am, that I should have spoken so unguardedly," said Fanny ; 
** but, Sarah, you must not consider me other than as a 04end.^ • 
( •♦* A friend ! I want a fftend. Oh ! I have eo wished (hat I could find some one to whom 
J 0»uM iirlbosom myself. Indeed, Fanny, when I first 'Saw you I thought I should be so 
happy if I eouid enly find a friend in you, one to w4iom I might say what I thought, and 
^o«ro^dJfeelfor.»e. Will.you Ikten to me ?** 

";Iifsten to ymf^ yea, ;Sarah j but he comforted. I don't see why you should be so cast 
<dewii«'* 

'^:F«n«y* Mi^isFctthurst, (my character and situation have been entirely different from that 
, of .most girls. J ant an orpfatn ; I lest my parents wihen I was co yonng-that I do not even 
. , ^sdiitly weummker itheni. On t^hdr 4eiijth my uncle hrought me'^ the country, where I was 
^WWied *y Aundy Agnea? yo«»fc|»w her, abe watched over ray infasMsy. As I-grew up I saw «<► 
i ^mm^WyMti^l^^iuA tfapsewho^anetoxvklt my unde. I em entirely ignorant «f the-formaAftie» 
r^^^ff^^jimMe sMi0*y, «i^d:I base .niflbred mare -mi tlii|t^>MMHMtthati I -e^d ^oeMy t^r^ ^ 
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I have had no one to talk with ; to exchange thoughts with. I brooded over my thoughts and 
feelings in my own mind until I hardly know what I, thought or felt myself. « What 1 had seen, 
and heard, and known, seemed mingled in a confused mass in my memory, and, from the want 
of companionship* and maybe the bias of my character, I grew into a dread of the very society 
that I panted so much for, which I felt to be a want I don't know how it was, but an inde« 
finable dread of something that was to happen to me, hung over me like a cloud. I could not 
escape the idea-*it followed me like a shadow ; I had no mother to watch over me, to advise 
me, to tell me of things of the world, of all around me. If I could write down all the strange 
and awful feelings 1 have had, it would fill a volume ; but my life is without an incident. But 
I was saying, just from this loneliness and want of communion with some one of ray own s&i 
whom I could look up to, this dread grew over me. Indeed, I became so superstiUous that a 
thousand things disturb me that I know should not — ^which have no reason in them ; but it 
seems a kind of fatality that they should perplex me. But Pve nothing to say— what should— 
what have I to tell yoi^— yes. Well, Mr Bronson has been visiting my uncle*s for years past^ 
and some months since he addressed me. I was startled ; I had no idea he thought of me. 
He said I had given him encouragement, he spoke to my uncle the other day. He, my unele, 
had often hinted to me his wishes with regard to Mr Bronson, but lately he has spt^en them 
out directly — indeed. Miss Fitzhurst, almost like a command. He says; but don't mention it 
for the world — that there is a necessity that I should marry— should marry Mr Bronson." 

*' What necessity can there be for such a step, Sarah ?** asked Fanny.^ 

" Indeed I cannot tell, but my uncle says that there is a stern necessity ; my God, it is a 
necessity to me, indeed.*" 

'• And you, Sarah—*' 

" I have asked for time, for time to think : but I should not have told you this, should I — 
was it not wrong ! Certainly if I can please my uncle, should I not do it ?" 

*' No, you should not do it at the sacrifice of your happiness ; certainly not. Marry that 
Bronson— why I see, Sarah, that you do not love him— that you cannot bear him. I wouldn't 
—father, aunt, and brother, all combined, could not induce me to marry such a man." 

" Don't speak so, Faiuy— Miss Fitzhurst, it tortures me. I cannot tell yon all now> 
but " 

T he further conversation of the ladies was interrupted by the entrance of Mr Elwood. "^ He 
was much more kind to his niece than usual, and seemed anxious to keep her in good spirits. 
Fanny exerted herself for the same purpose. In the evenhig her brother called with the carriage 
to take her home, and on the way Fanny could not resist telling him what Sarah had told her. 
Sidney was very much surprised. As soon as Fanny arrived at home, she hurried to her aunt's 
room, and after enjoining secrecy on her, as she had on her brother, narrated to Miss 
Rachellina, with feelmgs of tearful sympathy for Sarah, and of deep detestation for Bronson. 
and of condemnation of Mr Elwood, every word that Sarah had uttered. Fanny's heart was 
full of various emotions ; for after this she gave her aunt an account of the loss of BronsoD's 
wig, to which Miss Rachellina listened with most portentous solemnity, and Fanny recurred to 
poor Sarah again, and burst into a flood of tears. 

** I declare, my niece^" said Miss Racheiyj^a^^ you are quite hysterical ; you act worse than 
if you had been reading a novel." 

" This is worse than a ipovel, my dear aunt — it is a reality." 

** It is shocking, certainly, my niece ; but I cannot think that Mr > Elwood would wish to 
force his niece into a marris^e connection against her will with such a man ; though, for mj 
part, I can see not the least harm in the mere circumstance of his wearing false hair, nor Why 
you should laugh one moment and cry the next, in snch a childish manner* It is deciSedly 
unbecoming of you as Miss Frances Fitzhurst. There, you have your bonnet on. You eome 
rushing into my room, my niece, as nervous as if the house was on fire. See, you have spoilt 
that new satin ribbon on your bonnet with your tears* Upon my word and honour you' wiped 
your eyes with it. Now, Fanny, that is acting without the least reflection— a ehild, FAiny, a 
^d w^ld have done just so. I don't blame you, niece* for having your sympathief 
aisakened for Miss Grattan. Mr Bronson is certamly a very cotmnmi, vulgar «poken peftto 
and not fit even to be the waiter of a lady of refinement a&d delicaqr, both of which <)iiaUties 
Miss Grattan, ooniidering her advantages and education, eminently posseiies;^ Indeed, I b»m 
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ivondered, repeatedly, why Miis Bentley receives him as she does ; but she must be polite to 
him, as be transacts her business for her. Still, there is reason in aU things. But, niece, I 
wiA to impress upon you, that you should on no occasion lose your self-control. It is 
tmbecmmng in a lady, and it often leads her into a great many misdeeds.'* 

' "^My dear aunt,** exclaimed Fanny, rather pettishly, <*by the time I have learned to 
OQiitrol all my fedings I shall have lost them alL" 

^ Mo, niece, that is speaking irreverently,** said Miss Rachellina, fondly. ** I hope I have all 
tiie warmtii of my early feelings ; I am sure my young days have not been gone so long that I 
ahottld not have them — ^but I pride myself on my self-control. No woman can be a perfect 
and finidied lady, I assure you, niece, who has it not I have had to school myself to acquire 
it, I don't deny. All that I wish is to impress upon you the necessity of doing so too. You 
have no idea in what a flurry you entered my chamber ! Your bonnet-strings were all flying 
loose. I suppose you had not tied them at all. The collar of your cloak— your new cloak- 
was all rumpled in ; enough to put it out of set for ever ; and your side hair was all uncurled 
and dangling on your cheek. My child, I would not wound your feelhigs unnecessarily, but 
you looked frightful. Suppose I had been in the parlour, and I might just as likely as not have 
been there, and suppose Mr Pinckney had been sitting with me, you would, I suppose, have 
bounced right in to tell me this, looking as you do. Indeed, if you had, I should have wished 
(he floor to open and swallow me up. I can assure you, niece, I have known engagements 
broken off by gentlemen, yes, by gentlemen, on discovering the lady's extreme want of personal 
neatness. There is no excuse for the want of it in a lady. I say, decidedly, no excuse what- 
ever. Let me beg of you never to make your appearance anywhere — ^not even in my room, 
looking so dowdy, when you have pretended to dress yourselC I tremble to think if I had 
been in the parlour with Mr Pinckney, such a polished and accomplished gentleman, and yea 
had come dashing in in such a flurry of face and dress. Niece, I am exceedingly sorry to learn 
that Mr Pinckney leaves us in a few days." 

" Leave us in a few days !" ejaculated Fanny ; " this is the first Pve heard of it." 

^ Yes, niece ; he told me so this afternoon, after he returned from town, where he received 
a letter, which, he says, requires him to be at home soon. I regret it very much ; we shall ail 
miss him. I discovered the other day that an uncle of his, who is dead, was an old beau of 
mine. Where are you going, Fanny ?'* 

** I am going to my room to arrange my dress, aunt." 

<*My dear niece, what you have told me about Miss Grattan, poor thing, and then Mr 
Pinckney's going to leave us too, has quite unsettled me. Fanny, if you see Pompey, tell him 
to bring me a slice of the poundcake which he will find in the side board ; that which has 
plumbs in it ; the other is not quite done. Dickson is getting quite careless with the pastry and 
cakes lately ; tell him to bring me that on the salver, with a glass of wine." 

Fanny obeyed her aunt's request. She then went to her room, where she with much care 
removed all the traces of negligence and ** flurry," as her aunt expressed it, from her dress and 
Mr countenance, and then proceeded to the drawing-room. On looking in, she discovered no 
one there b'ut her father asleep on the sofa ; and wanting a book to amuse her, we suppose, 
she entered the library, and there found Pinckney seated alone.'* 

«« Ah ! Miss Pitzhurst," said he, rising as the lady entered, " you have the impulses of 
Mother Eve, I discover." 

** Yes, sir ; and instead of riding over with brother," replied Famy, taking a novel from a 
book -case, and opening it carelessly, as if she were about to leave the room, but lingering for 
a moment, ** instead of riding over with brother, and thereby showing your gallantry to forlorn 
ladies imprisoned in the country, you choose to mope in the library, and pretend to be literary." 

** I was moping. Indeed, faurest flower of the wUdemess and brightest belle of the city ; but 
it was in trying to reconcile myself to your absence." 

♦* Then you do leave us, Mr Pinckney ? " 

'* Yes, Miss Fitzhurst, such is my necessity ; and in a few days. Business ! Hours were 
made for slaves, and for what was business made but for the same animals ? Business brought 

nie here other influences threw their fascinations around me, and held me here ; and now 

bostnets, Kke the disenchanting wand in some glorious spell, bears me away. In truth. Miss 
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Fitsharst* mj eitaie ha9 suffered much in my absenee. I havobieniiiittaateteg moiftyv ted ' 
mam I musi nurse and attend 'to it* Wlien shall we two'ncet agam?** 

** Heigbbo I I am indeed sorry that you're going. On^ thiak, I iball hare ii» oM todi»* ; 

fwte with about love, and poetry,, and* romaDce, whenryda are gonei And Mss Onittair d»'j 

ttO^fail to make your adieus to ber.*' 

** I shall not, indeed ; she is a most interesting lady ; Ae it deqriy attached to you, Mint ) 
FItihursty and you should §p fre^ently to see her; I am perataded she has ' a siiaiit sorrow 
iMre^' said Pincluiey> laying his hand on hit heart. *' I feel greatly indebttod to yonriiariiy foe ' 
ibeit hospitality, Afiss Fitzhurst.** 

** We shall see you'agaioi Mr Pincktey,. certdaly-^you wilt eomo'thit way* in the summer, - 
trfflyounot?" 

' Will you hid roe eome« Mist Fltthurat?". said Pinekuey, ttdvandng' to her,aDd takii^her 
L 

At this moment the tervant e*teredi and afinmuiced tea« 



CHAPTER XIV. 

'^"Tbe next day in the afternoon Pinc^ney proceeded to the city to make arrangements for his 
ide^^arture. On his way in he met Sidney retunring home, and communicated to him his inten-^ 
tiett. Sidney recefyed the infbrmation with deep regret. 

As Sidney was passing by Granny Gammon's, the old woman hurried to the door, and beg- 
'ged him for mercy's sake to step in a minute, for that something awful had happened to Bobby. 
Sidney dismounted, and throwing his horse's reins over the pailings, instantly complied. 

**0b. Mister Sidney !" exclaimed the old woman, tottering aside from the door, to suflfer 
Sidney to epter it, ** I'm disgraced, Peggy's disgraced, we're all disgraced— the boy is wilfUI 
aqd worrying ; but I don't believe it— no, as God's my judge, I don't believe it t " 

, ** What's the matter, granny ?— sit down— where is Peggy ?** 

** Gone up to the big house to see your father and yqu, and everybody, on this very thing— f 
•on the poor boy*s befahnent— that I should live to see it,'* she continued, wringing her hands. 
^ I thought my troubles couldn't be worse when he was throw'd from that racer and limated 
ior life ; but they just began then. You see the day before yesterday, he, that's Bobby, was 
fiestering round, and he said as how he meant to go to town. Well, I suspicioned no good of 
It, and I axed him for what, and he grew deceptions right off, and didn't seem to l&e to telL 
Howsoniever, I talked to him so, wo'^ me, that he up and said that he wanted to go in to go to 
tte circus. Soon as I heard that, I knew that the evil one had beset him— I knew that he 
was tempted to the pit of iniquity, and defilements, and abominations— I told him he should 
■go on no account ; but in his perversity he'd set his mind right on it, and go he would ; and 
lus codsin Peggy (Peggy Blossom is not the gal she used to be) took side with him, and what 
4Mmld I do? Consent I couldn't and wouldn't ; I felt that something must happen, and Hold 
them both so, and made my mind a kind up to it. To think of this ; I'd no hidea it was 
^cooning to this, though.. Joe Hitt came out from the city this blessed day, and he stopt in and 
tokf us that they had Bobby, rty Robert, poor child, Robert Gammon, tip for passing counter- 
feit money." 

" It can't be possible, granny— who could have put him up to it ?** 

^* Who ? Satan, the circus, the black devil himself, witii his conjuratlbns (hat he carries on 
an them places ; but I don't believe one word of it — I don't believe he'd do such a thing, do 
you. Mister Sidney?*' 

" I do not, indeed, granny ; but what did Joe Hitt tell you about it T' 

" That he was up for passing counterfeit money ; that was all he knowed— that he seed 
tiiem dragging the poor child through the street ; he was all knocked aback, he says, and he 
left his horse and cart right in the street, and followed after the crowd a good piece. He gays 
lie tried to get a chance to speak to Bobby, but it was too big atjrowd ; and that the people 
^kl him a site of money was catched on him— Joe Hitt said he couidn*t go on to hear telf i^ 
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Ibr fear Ms hone and eart would ran off, and that's att he kmnrod; bttthe aaw 4he (AIM *•» 
plaSs as day ; he saya that Bobby looked at him, but didn't speak-wtbat he seemed bewfldeve^ 
and stunned Uke. Mr Sidney, oh ! cant you do eonethln^ for him ? See, there— there'* ir«|ir, 
fler, poor dumb beast, he knows Bobby-s in harm — he's been kind a dumpy ctU day.*' 

** This is a strange business," said Kdney, musing ; ''when he went in I gave him IStnte 
hundred dollars, which I had eoUeoted at the iron works, to leave with Colonel Bentiey." - 

** You did 1 my mercies, Mr "Sidney ^ how oould you do it ? That's it— the evil «ne ha» 
just, on account of his sins, took awny the good money, and put fhe counterfeit in.*' 

« It will all come right, granny, I hope, in spite of the evil one. I have often sent money 
by Bobby ; I have evei^ faith in his integrity. The money I gave him certainly was gwid,. 
but if it were, bad, who could he have attempted to pass it on ? I requested hkn to give it to 
- Colonel Bentley— I deanred him to make no purohase whatever." 

"Oil have had awfUl dreams lately; i warned him of it the night of Mr Elwood's hut '^ 
ing ; but no, they think Tm old, helpless, and a know-nothing oM woman. He*s been beset by 
Satan himself in some lonely part of the road, and has the whole money changed in his pockets 
unbeknown to him. I mind many years gone by, that old Michael Cash was served that very 
Vf«y. He was an old well-to^o farmer^ that^ now dead and gone, and h& used to tendjnofliet 
of Saturdays. Well, he gets belated with some wild chaps — cronies of his'n, who waa •<► 
better an they should be ; and after drinking with 'em till long after night-fall he starts ibr'home 
i-Jhe always said that his money was safe in his poeket when be left 'em, fer he counted it afore 
'em, andffot on his horse, and come right home-Hmd when he got there, and come to look fkm^ 
next morning for it, there was just nothing but a bit of old rumpled newspaper where he had 
put his money. If e often heard him say, after he joined the church, that he believed the devi^ 
himself tricked him— for he said as how he felt his Jhead go round by the old grave yard' 
which everybody knows is haunted, and that his horse a kind of stopt there In spite of hhn, 
and jerked down his head so, that the reins went over his neck, and Miehael had to getdoiwn 
to get things right again. He says somehow a kind of a stupor overtook him, and that he- 
lieard horses gidlop by faster than any -natural horse could go, and he hardly knows how be 
got on his horse to get home in sueh a bewilderment. Some people used to laugh at this, and 
oa some of the money was money that Mkshoel^as bringing home for his neighbours, they 
talked hard agin him ; and some said one thing and some said another ; but I've heard Mb» 
' 4ell every word on It After he jined. Mer^s, bow fm running on— but the poor boy— you'll 
fee to him ; wont you, Mr Sidney T* 

•* I certainly shall, granny — I'll ride over to the house, instantly change my horse, and retains 
to town. Peggy, I isuppose, can tell att that Hitt said ?" 

" Ev€fry word— poor thing, she was in a terrible taking, and hurried up to the big house. 
I knowed all this was coming," continued the granny, calling out after Sidney as he rode off, 
*♦ 1 knowed all this was coining. I've had awfal dreams lateiy," she muttered to herself as 
she gazed after him. 

Sidney on arriving at Holly fofind Peggy weeping over the misfortunes of her cousin, and 
hftween her tears relating, for the twentieth time, what Joe Hitt trad said. He oould learn 
nothing more Uwx\ her than he had already gathered from her grandmother. He therefore 
ovdered another home) and determined to proceed lo the city, "where, on inquiring at the 
Mayor's office or gaol, he hoped to hear the particulars of the boy'e ease. His fear was that 
he should not be able to reach the city until owne time after night-fall, which might prevent 
him from being of service to Bobby until the next morning. 

Sidney therefore proceeded at a <jaick pace. As he passed 6y Granny Gammon's the old 
sMmian eame to the door, and looked anxioosly after him. 

He had not advanced mere than half way when the gathering shades of night began to 
• render objects hndistmct, whicfti warned him to ijci-jase his speed. He did so ; and as be 
entered an uninhabited part of the road, that was sit^irted on either side by tali majestlo trees,, 
whose falling leaves and autumnal hues rend'^red the twilight still darker, just where a bridle* 
path led to the hills of whloh we have spoken that bound the western side of Holly, a horse 
without a rider galloped by hhn in evident affright, with it« bridle broken, and the stfarraps 
'. hashing against its sides. It oecurred to him as he marked the horse, that it was the animal 
' that his friend Pinckney had ridden to the city. He was soon satisfied that fl|cb "^^ ^^ ftwt j. 
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fat the horse had foarcely passed him, when it toraed its head, neighed as if io tokep of reoog« 
nition of the animal he bestrode, and oantered to his side. Sidney grasped the broken bridle, 
qnickly knotted the ends, and hastened down the road to the saccour of his friend. He had 
proceeded nearly a quarter of a mile in fruitless search, which the increasing darkness rendereid 
•very moment still more difficult, when he thought he saw a man hurry away at his approach 
from a spot in the skirt of the wood on tho right-hand side of the road. 

This awakened his suspicions, and though unarmed, he hurried to the place, without 
thinking of any danger to himself. The person disappeared rapidly in the forests towards the 
hOls as Sidney drew near. His fears were true ; for, on dismounting beside an individual who 
was stretched insensibly on the ground, he discovered Pinokney. His watch and pocket-book 
were gone, and he seemed to be wounded, though in what manner Sidney could not discover. 
Sidney supported Pinckney's head upon his knee, and while in the act of removing his neck- 
cloth, Pinckney opened his eyes, and after a moment's confusion recognised him. 

" Fitihurst," he said, faintly. 

« My God, Pinckney, what has happened?** 

**1 have encountered a gentleman of the road--that*s all. The rascal has given me 
a dangerous wound* I was stunned by a blow when you came up ; have you been here long ?*' 
asked Pinckney, as he leaned on his friend, and endeavoured to regain his feet. 

** Do yon think you can ride?*' 

** Yes, I hope so~I hope so. He stopped me with a pistol at my breast ; and after I had 
delivered up to him my watch and pocket-bo(^, he snapped it at me. There, my friend, 90, 
place your hand so. This exasperated me, and I struek him a severe blow with nty wliip, ai^d 
endeavoured to ride him down, at which he drew a Bowie knile, I suppose it was, and struck 
at me.** Pinckney paused a moment from pain, and contmued : " The weapon cut the bridle and 
pierced my side. The horse sprung from under me as he made another blow, and I, i)et being 
able to control him, fell to the ground with great violence. Your coming up must have 
saved my life, for the ruffian was, I believe, determined to take it.** 

While Pinckney spoke, with the assistance of Sidney, he uncovered his persoji, and bound 
a handkerchief round him, and over the wound which was bleeding profusely. The shadows 
of night would not permit Sidney to observe the extent of the injury. He assisted hb friend 
on his horse, saying— 

<* Hqlly is as^ear as the city ; we had better go that way, and stop at the nearest £urm« 
honse ; the nearest one to us is in that direction. You could not have staid but a very short 
time in town.** 

*<^But the half of an hour. I expected letters, and not receiving them, there was nothing 
to detiun me in the city. Hang the ruffian, I wish I had been armed. You have not been 
home ?** 

*< Sidney briefly narrated to Pinckney the purpose of his return, and while he was speaking 
they reached the farm-house. 

Here Sidney examined Pinckney*s wound, and as far as he could judge, not having any 

medical skill, it did not appear to be a dangerous one. The farmer, with his wife, pressed 

Pinckney to remain beneath their roof through the night, but he insisted that his wound was 

. but a slight one ; and after thanking them for their hospitality, he departed with his friend at 

a slow pace towards Holly. 



CHAPTER XV. 
Thb night of the robbery of Pinckney, about nine o'clock, a horseman came/ in the direction 
from the hills, and proceeded to Granny Gammon's. He hitched his horse at the palings, and 
after pausing a moment, perhaps in thought, or perhaps to distinguish the voices of the indi- 
viduals within, he rapped with the end of his riding whip against the door. Granny Gaounon, 
in a querulous tone, bid him enter. 

He did so, and after saluting the old woman in a hiUf-respeotful, half-dogged manner, like 
one who felt he was not liked by her on whose premises he stood, he asked if Peggy was in. 

Granny Gammon gave a short cough before she answered. ** No, she's out; what would 
you with my Peggy, Jack Gordon?" 
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« Hai she gone to the village ?»* proceeded Jack, without answering the question. 

«« John Gordon, you are no respecter of age,*' said the old woman, sharply ; " I axed yott 
what you wanted with my Peggy." 

•« Why, granny,** said Gordon, in a coaxing tone, " I want to see her." 

« She's gone out, I tell you, gone out. The Lord in his mercies be merciful, we're apro 
afflicted. Are you from the city, Jacky ? did you see or hear anything of our Bobby ?" ' ^ 

«* What's happened?" asked Gordon, throwing himself into a chair. 

« Happened 1 was it you that took him to the circus. Jack Gordon? answer mxe now that ; 

question." ri 

•« He took himself,'! suppose; I saw him there." 1 

" Well, well, an' do you know anything of this money, of this counterfeiting? In my old 
age to think of this ; the very first of our fam'ly that was ever taken up. Jack Gordon, 
you've been misleading him." 

«« I mislead him ?" exclaimed Jack, starting ; " who said I misled him ?" 

« I say so ; you've been putting races and circuses in his he?id this long time ; and now you 
see what's come of it." 

•* Ay, I thought you said, old lady, that I put cyiinterfeiting in his head. I know nothing 
about it ; and as for the circus, I see no more harm in the circus than some people do ia the 
meeting-house." 

••John Gordon, don't speak to me in that way; now don't, I tell you. Peggy's npt to 
home, an' Til just out and tell you, that there's no occasion for yo'r coming here." 

« Granny, I suppose if Peggy wants to see me, you don't care ?" 

** But Peggy don't want to see you^ nor I don't want to see you, nor Bobby don't want, to 
see you, an' I can tell you the whole neighbourhood would be mighty glad to get quit of 
you. l' lay the whole ruin pf Bobby at your door. Yes, you may look ; I do. An' I don't 
see why people should come where they're not wanted." 

** Maybe 1 can be of service to Bob ?" 

" No, you can't be of sarvice to him ; he's clean ruined now by bad samples. Only to 
think what a condition I'm in, a lone woman. And Peggy, poor thing, she's gone up to the 
big house, crying all the way ; and I suppose she'll go crying to the village to hear what she 

can hear," 

*' Ay, has she ! " said Gordon ; and, after lingering a moment, he arose, and bidding the 
old woman good night, left the cabin. Gordon mounted his horse and rode slowly to a clump 
of trees that stood in an old field, some twenty yards from the house, when he dismounted, 
and fastened his horse within the shadow. After doing this, Gordon placed himself with his 
hack to a tree, in a situation to command a view of the lane that led by Granny Gammon's 
to Holly. He had not remained there long when, on hearing footsteps approaching from the 
village, he stepped forth, and met the person, who proved to be Peggy. He had gained her 
side, and addressed her before she observed him. 

*« Is that you, Mr Gordon ?" she asked in a tone very different from the lightsome one that 

was her wont. 

" Yes Peggy, it's me. I was down at the house, but the old woman was in such a brim 

stone humour, that she fjurly turned me out." 

w Old woman I brimstone humour ! Who are you speaking of, Mr Gordon ?" 

"You're as short as pie-crust too, Peggy; what's turned up? I'm speaking of your 

^« P^ersons wouldn't think you had much opinion of your company, to speak in such a 
fashionofone'srelatio^s, Mr Gordon." .. ^ ^ . ^^ :, 

» I've told you often enough what I thought of you, Peggy," said GordoUj m a subdued 
tone • " it seems you don't think well of me— though it didn't always seem so." 

««kave done with that. Jack Gordon: I am in no humour for such talk to-night— good 
evening* granny's alone, and it's late." 

« Not so very kite," said Gordon ; « we've talked together later than this." 

« Well, there's no occasion to waste time hereafter," replied his companion ; and she 
walked on briskly. Gordon, however, kept her side, and asked : 

*• Peggy, what does all this mean ? you didn't use to treat me so/ 
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** I toM ytfk tbe night of the huskiog what it loeant. Granpy*8 agahis^ it.i^bby'Sv 

* ilgafan* it" 

** Bobby's against it,** exdaimed Gordon, mimiclLing her in a tone of aoger that he seemecl 
unable to suppress. ** What do I care for Bobby's being against it ? Bobby *11 have enoiigh to- 

* do to take care of himself.** 

** And suppose he has,** said Peggy, iodignantly, ** enough to take care of himsell .Well, 
I've got enough to do to take care of myself. Yes, granny's against it ; Bobby's agoii^ it $ 
' to tell you the truth, John Gordon, Pm not for it, and I've told you so before." 

** Peggy, stop one moment." Peggy hesitated. *' Do stop one moment^ ^^SS^* and listea 
to me.** She stopped. ** Why should there b? such words between us? I know I^poke 
tauntingly the other night, and said what I oughtn^ say ; but you kept throwing up to me 

* trfaat the villagers satd about me, and it aggravated me. What do I care for them, Peggy? 
I tell you I have money enough to buy them. I can make as fine a lady of my wife as is your 
ACss Fanny. As for Joe Hitt, why, he*s a foul blacksmith. I don't see how a girl with ,a fair 

* skin could come near him, unless she wished to be made black.** 

*' Pretty is that pretty does,*' interrupted Peggy. 

"What does he do that's pretty?*' tx claimed Gordon, contemptuously; "the chap's a 
IdoI. Peggy» you don't think well enough of yourself. Bill Hardy's of no account — he mills ; 
gets a few dollars a week by the hardest kind of labour^ and goes about as mealy as a rat from^ 
a bin. I can buy and sell both of them." 

** And where did you get the money ?" 

" From the old country, my pretty Peggy ; from the old country. I was under the weather 
at one time, because I. was waiting for it ; and as I was brought up a gentleman, I couldn't 
tnm my hand to anything but gentlemanly sports to get a living by. People here pretend, ta 
JHiy such things are wrong— it's because they know no better where I come from." 

" I must go ; good night," said Peggy. 

" Peggy» not so quick," said Gord9n, seizing her arm ; " you think to cast me off ifl your 

* tantrums ; and, I suppose, if it's for neither Joe Hitt or Bill Hardy, it's for cousii^ Bobby^ 
who'se name you don't seem to like to mention to-night." 

•* He, not to you ; for if the boy's gone wrong, it*s you that's to answer for it." 

" I answer for it ! do you mean I led him to counterfeiting. By G — d, I let nobody say that 
of me." 

•* Tell that in the village. I don't say it of you," exclaimed Peggy. 

"If a man was to say it of me, I'd have his heart's blood !" continued Gordon, "but, 
Peggy, I've borne from you what I never bore from man or woman before ; and all, Peggy, 
for the love of you ; but I've found you out. It's * cousin Bobby ' that cuts us all out. Yes, 
■ • cousin Bobby,'— whew! you're against me, after all that's past, just because folks dont choQse " 
to like me, and think hard things against me : what will you say to * cousin Bobby* now, when 
he*s done the thing ? " 

"Done it! I don't believe it; the whole world couldn't make me believe it," exclaimed 
Peggy, bursting into teWrs, and stepping away from Gordon. 

Gordon compressed his h'ps, as if with a stern resolution he was suppressing an emotion^- 
and then said soothingly : 

*' Peggy, if you'll consent to that — if you say you'll hare me, Bobby shall be cleared., He 
shall — ni it swear to vou on a stack of bibles. I like him ; and I've^money to buy them lan<i 
sharks up, and make 'em talk their tongues off, and their brains out for him." 

" He's got help, if any one can help him,'* said Peggy, proudly. . ^ 

"What help?" 

" As soon as Mr Sidney Fitzhurst heard it he rode right ^into town ; and there he'll ^e 
^ Mr Pinckney; they together will do for him, if anybody can." 

" Ha ! Mr Pinckney — ^he*s the one that vou heard say didn't like my looks. He thinks his 

looks are mighty .taking at Holly, does ne? Maybe I know something of hint, and Jinow 

{People that didn*t like his looks ; let him look to himself. I tell you, Peggy, .1 can help J^bby 

" more than any of them. I know all the officers and deputies in town, an' Pm the boy what 

can manage 'em. I've got friends afore now out of scrapes worse an* this— let us be frionds 

say — I know you like your cousin Bobby ; I like him, but it aggravates me to hear you repeat 
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what these; yfilage people say against nie» and I bolt out. in a pi^sion what I don't mean i there's 
no harm in ine towards Bobby ; just say that things shall be where they were before our Uttl« 
spaty and Til stand Bobby's friend. Shake hands and say so, an' if he's not out here by to- 
morrow night, then never speak to me again/' 

As Gordon spoke, he took Peggy's hand ; when the sound of someone approaching caused 
'her to start, and hasten towards her grandmother's. 

Gordon, with a noiseless step, proceeded to the clump of trees, where he stood watching 
for the walker 'to go by, ere he mounted his horse. The starlight was bright enough to suffer 
him to observe the direction the passer-by took. It was directly to granny Gammon's, which 
^he entered immediately after Peggy. When the door had closed on the visitor, Gordon trod 
with noiseless steps to the house» and placing himself beside the window, where he could look 
in nnobserved, and overhear what was said, he remained for nearly a quarter of an hour, * 

He then repaired again to the clump of trees, and when the cottage-door opened, to suffer 
•the departure of the visitor, which Gordon knew by the flashing forth of the light, he mounted 
his horse and rode forward, apparently with the wish to overtake him, though at some dis- 
4ance from the house. On reaching the individ^jjie said, in a respectful tone : — 

« Mr Sidney Fitzhurst, is that you ? " 

" Yes, it is I ; are you Jack GordxJn?" , 

** Yes, sir ; Mr Fitzhurst, I was just going to your house to see you.. I'm just from town, 
•sip, where I heard that they had Bobby, the old woman's grandson that lives there, up for 
passing counterfeit money, an* I thought I'd come and tell you, being as I know that you wish 
him well, and (hat he's your tenant." 

" Yes," replied Sidney ; "I'm now returning from his grandmother's, whither I went to 
rspeak to the old woman on the subject. Do you know the particulars ? I am satisfied tha 
boy is not capable of such a thing. Do you know if they have him in gaol ?" 

" I don't know, sir, much about it. He went, I believe, to the circus last night ; I believe he 
drank too much there. This morning I heard from one of the neighbours that I met in towa 
that be was in trouble, and as 1 was bound out to Springdale to-night, I thought I'd ride 
over to your house and tell you." 

" Thank you, Gordon, thank you : I shall ride in to-morrow and see if I can do anything 
for him : I started this evening. Which way did you come out ?** 

** Sir, oh ! early this afternoon ; good night, sir.'* 

** Good night, Jack,*' replied Sidney as he proceeded homeward, 

Gordon turned his horse as if it were his intention to visit Springdale, but after Sidney 
was out of hearing of the animal's steps he spurred at a brisk rate towards the city. 

" I must take a near cut through the hills," he muttered to himself, "where I can change 
my horse. The thing was done well : I've good proof of what a friend I am to the little 
limping rascal." 

With a fearless rein at the top of his horse's speed Gordon struck for the hills. If his 
object was to gain the city as soon as possible, a cut through the hills was certainly much 
shorter than the roundabout way of the road ; but then the difficulties in this direction were 
held hazardous both to man and beast. 'And surely the night would not facilitate his pro- 
gress if such were his object The hills were in many places barren, entirely uncultivated, 
and scarcely ever traversed, for game was scarce upon them, and they were mostly unin- 
habited. Here and there where there was a spot capable of cultivation, and there Wjere 
many such, a miserable shanty might be seen, but it was often uninhabited, and was evU 
dently built for some temporary purpose. In some places through the hilts, in strong con- 
trast with the barren and bold masses of rocks, immense forest trees would stretch along for . 
miles, of the shortest and most luxuriant growth. A long tract of wood marked the head of 
a stream, which was called the Falls. Over the water, and through the wood, and along 
the very brow of the precipice, Gordon rode as fearlessly as if he had been travelling on the 
common county turnpike. However, there did not appear any great management of the 
steed on his part, though, no doubt, the rider was capable of it. The horse seemed to know 
the road as an old stager would the turnpike, and dashed on apparently with a similar desire 
ta reach the goal. Gordon had perhaps penetrated seven miles into the hills, when he came 
to a place where tho; stream ran deep and narrow for a considerable distance between over* 
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hanging precipices. Here it was so dark that Gordon could scarcely see his hand before him ; 
yet horse and rider advanced recklessly into the stream, as if its bed were their road. They 
guided themselves by the glimmering of starlight that flashed from the water, where it broke 
a way from jutting rock, and hill, and tree, and sported unshadowed. Before, however, he 
reached the opening, Gordon turned his horse to the right, and spurring liim up a steep ledge 
of rock, he stopped where two huge trees were entirely covered with clustering vines, that 
descended in such luxuriance from their topmost branches as to dip in the water. A quantitjr 
of drift-wood and brush seemed to have floated against the fiice of the rock, to whidi there 
was evidently no approach but by the watery pathway Gordon had chosen. Here Gordon 
dismounted and busied himself in removing the brush-wood ; while he did so he imitated ihm 
rough note of the screech-owl, when a portion of the rock appeared to give way, disclosing' 
an aperture large enough to admit the horse. A very dim light, such as might easily be mis- 
taken for the phosphorescent glimmer from decaying wood, appeared for a moment, and witlt 
it disappeared both the borse and rider. 



CHAPTER XVL 
About an hour after Sidney left the dwelling of granny Gammon, as the granny and her 
granddaughter sat together talking over Bobby's misfortune, the door opened, and that 
worthy, covered with mud and dirt, and much exhausted, entered the room. 

" Father of all mercies 1" ejaculated the old woman, clasping her hands together with an 
hysteric scream. ** Bobby ! cousin Bobby ?* exclaimed ,Peggy, springing towards him, and 
giving relief to her feelings in tears, '* we have been so troubled about you." 

Towzer leaped upon his master, and then darted around the room in wild delight. 

Bobby threw himself on the floor without saying a word. His old grandmother looked 
at him as if expecting him to speak, and then said impatiently, 

** Why don*t you speak, child ? why don*t you speak, after bringing all this trouble on 
US? Why don't you speak ?** 

Peggy had taken a seat by Bobby, and was gazing on him intently. As his grandmother 
spoke he- hid his head in his cousin's lap, and said in a low voice, 

** Cousin Peggy, you will not believe anything against me, will you ?" 

" No, Bobby, not a word that goes against your honesty." 

** I knew you wouldn't," said Bobby, rising proudly, while the tear started to his eye. " I 
knew you wouldn't. I'll tell you all about it." 

«* Do, child," said the old woman, impatiently. 

•**Well, you know I started off for the circus?" 

" Yes, yes ; wh^t, Bobby ? ha 1 I always told you about the circus." 

" Granny, if you don't let me speak, how can I tell ? Well, I went into the circus, and 
there I saw Jack Gordon and a whole parcel of fellows. But before I went to the circus 
though, I went to Colonel Bentley to give him the money. Jack Gordon knows I did, for 
the pin somehow came out of my pocket where I pinned the money in, and it dropped out 
just as I was standing talking to him. The money was wrapped up in a bit of printed paper, 
and Gordon said (it was near by Colonel Bentley's lodging place that I met him), he says to 
me, * Bobby, you dropped something.* I stooped down and picked up the money. I was so 
awfully frightened, thinking that something had gone wrong; but I turned in and counted the 
money, and it was all right Well, after that, as I couldn't see Colonel Bentley that night, I 
thought as I'd come in to go to the circus, I'd go." 

Here granny Gammon heaved a deep sigh, and shook her head ominously. 

" To the circus I went," continued Bobby, affecting not to notice his grandmother, and 
addressing Peggy, "and everything was right. My own money— two paper dollars, a silver 
one and a quarter I had in my other pocket, and Colonel Bentley's by itself and pinned down. 
vWell, Vm not a going to tell a story, so 111 tell the whole truth. Jack Gordon g6t me to 
drink with him, and so did another fellow. After the circus was out, when we got to the 
tavern where we were going to stay all night, I treated all round, and all I know is, that the 
next morning I was seized while I was in bed, and accused of passing counterfeit money. The 
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constables, or whoever they was, searched my pockets, and there they found ever so much 
i money ; it wasn*t the money, though, that Mr Fitzhurst gave me, for that was rolled up in a 
bit of paper. This looked like newer money. Somebody must have come in my room and 
tricked me, indeed they must.** 

** What become of you then, Bobby ?" interrupted Peggy. 

** Why," said Bobby, ** they called it a penitentiary affair, and said they must take me 
before a squire : they did so, sure enough. They took me away over into old town, where I 
didn't think a squire would keep, it was in such a mean-looking place, ^hen they got me 
there, they threatened me awful, but then Jack Gordon came in — and, and. *' 

** What about Jack Gordon, Bobby ?" said Peggy ; " speak it out." 

** And Jack Gordon come to me and asked me about it, and I told him everything. He 
said that he'd stand my firiend, but that it was an awful business. He talked to the squire, 
and the squire said as how as Gordon asked it, that he would keep me locked up till evening 
in his own house and would not send me to gaol ; and that, by that time, Gordon maybe could 
' get some witnesses for me, and would let my friends know. Then Gordon come and spoke 
to me — I asked him to keep it away from you if he thought I could be got off without telling 
you. He promised to do his best for me, .and said he was all sorts of a friend of mine. 
There I staid in that room locked up, hour by hour; you may know how I felt. While I was 
standing looking out the window near night time, I see Jack Gordon a laughing and talking 
in the road with the landlord and the man that searched my pockets, and they were laughing 
and as merry together as pickpockets. Jack Gordon looked up at the window and saw me, 
and then they stopped talking together, and Jack said that he would be with me presently. 
There I staid. It grew long after night — no Jack come, and I began to mistrust something, 
80 I thought rd get off if I could. I watched round, and after a while I got out of the win« 
dow softly on to a shed, slipped down into the yard, climbed the fence, and afler puzzling^ 
Hbout the town at an awful rate, I found the market, and then I knew which way to strike 
for home — hangnation !" 

« You a cussing, Robert, hey ? you a cussing, are you?" said the granny. " What's to be 
done about this business ? It*s an awful sum of money that's lost, child : they'll be after you 
to a certainty." ^ 

" Let them come," said Bobby, " I know I shan't go to them. But if I only could get Mr | 

Sidney's money ! They give me liquor just to trick me — I ought to have knowed it, I ought 
to have knowed it. I must first see Mr Sidney and tell him the whole truth— I can't help it, 
I can't help it." 

We leave Bobby in the shelter of his grandmother's roof, and return to Jack Gordon. 
Two hours or more after his mysterious entrance into the cave, in the dead of the night, the 
ouick tramp of his horse's feet might have been heard in the purlieus of the city. He rode 
quickly on, with the confidence of one to whom the streets were as familiar as the dangerous 
pathways of the hills, and stopped not until he arrived at the house fh>m which Bobby had a 
few hours before effected his escape. 

The house was a two story frame building, through a shutter of which a dim light twinkled 
forth. Gordon kept his seat on his horse until after the echoes of its footsteps had died away," 
apparently for the purpose of listening if any one approached. All was silent, and he threw 
himself from .the horse, peeped into the room through the shutter wherif the light shone 
forth, and then with confidence stepped to the door, and gave three distinct raps. A voice 
from within asked " Who's there?" and on Gordon's answering *« A true man," the door was 
immediately opened, and he entered. The person who admitted Gordon was a tall and 
remarkably slim man, who seemed, as the vulgar phrase is, double-jointed, for he appeared 
to have the poiyer of bending in any direction. His fbrehead was villanously low, and his 
nose long and snipe-like, with very narrow nostrils, notwithstanding which, he did that 
member the honour to speak through it. He had a small, twhikUng, gray eye, which was 
keenly suspicious in its glance, and conveyed to you the idea that its possessor was both cunnbg 
and timid. He was so, though more than once the hope of great gain bad led him into acts of 
daring that had surprised himself. 

« l^bow, let me see, my chap," said Gordon tg the woJ^y we have described, for such 
wiisl^name. 
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'" Tlie bird has flown,** said BeoT>ow, trying to throw an honest expression into his faoe» 
for he was aware that such was not its habitual onci for ev^n when he told the trath his ftce 
seemed to contradict him. 

** Flown ! Benbow, this is some trick of yours.** 

/* No trick, on my conscience. What motive have I for tricking you ? Pro running detp 
risks to please you—- the boy never did me any harm. ** 

** Never did you any harm ! And I suppose for that reason you must let him off.** 

" I ten you I didn't let him offl I went up into the room to see if all was right, and I 
found that he had hoisted the window and escaped. The risks I ran was for you. I havo 
m^da up my mind to it, and I did it. Maybe it's a good thing that the boy has gone. I don't 
believe that you could have convicted him if he had showed a good character, and since you 
have been gone Tom Fenton was here, and he thought it was a foolish business. He couMnt 
see what you were after ; he says the boy can show a good character, and that old Mr Fitz* 
hurst and his son would stand by him to the last." 

.** It*s not needful that 1 should tell Tom Fenton what I am after ~it*s my own business." 

** It's our business too, Mr Gordon, I calciUate,, on my conscience ; it's our business. to(r» 
if we run risks, sir : and I suppose youli admit that Vm under some responsibility. ** 

" I told you,'* said Gordon, ** I didn't wish to push matters to the hardest. I wanted tbe* 
money — I wanted to ruin the character of the boy, and to seem to stand his friend. You've 
been well paid for it, and be damned to Tom Fenton. And so he's clean ^one ?** 

"Yes, clean gone." 

" Well, I suppose I'm somewhat baffled— if the boy's friends come to see you in the mat- 
ter you must tell them that I stood by him, and stuck to it he could not be guilty. Say the 
boy was drunk, and hint hard against him. Speak it out, and say you believe him guilty, 
but that considering his youth it had better be dropped'* 

** I win, I will, Gordon ; but I don't like these proceedings out of the regular business. 
No good will come of it. You're too fond of going on your own hook, Gordon, and thaf» 
the complaint about you. I tell you plumply tbat^s the complaint.'' 

" Youre a liDy-livered chap, Benbow ; never fear me. Well, I must make the best of 
tb^se matters — but I wish you'd kept a tighter eye on the little rascal. He's keen, and if he 
hadn't been so infernally corned — but I must stop, or I suppose you'll get frightened at that 
child. You think he's gone home, do you ?" 

*' To be sure I do." 

" Yes; I suppose he has— Fd like to hear the tale he'll tell. Mind, tell them I was Ids 
last friend. Here, give me something to drink^brandy, brandy. I've done more things 
than one to night, apd I must to the hills." * 

Benbow produced a flask, which he said contained champagne brandy of the highest 
proof. He bid Gordon say when, as he poured the liquor in a tumbler which that worthy 
held for the purpose, and it was not until the glass had lost more than half Its natural hue 
that the word was pronounced. 

After seeing the bottom of this stump cup, Gordon left the house, and, mounting his 
horse, departed. 

CHAPTER XVII. 
SipNKT with his wounded friend reached Holly with less difficulty than he had imagined. 
Pinckney's loss of blood, though, was considerable ; and on being placed in his chamber, it 
was with great difficulty he waa kept from fainting. Pompey was immediately dispached to 
the city fyr the best medical aid. It was not until after daybreak that the surgeon arrived. 
After examining the wound he expressed himself uncertain as to the extent of it He thought 
it critical, if ikoi dangerous; and said he believed the patient had received some inward 
injury from the violence of his fall from nis horse. By his advice, and for the sake of Ills 
frequent attendance, Pinckney resolved to remove to the city as soon as practicai>le. 
Another considetatioq which induced this resolution, notwithstanding the pressing invitatioii 
of Mr Fitzhurst and his family that he would remain with them, was the fear of the trouble 
he should give. A week had elapsed, however, and the patient was not y^ in a stite t<r be 
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removed* In the meantime every exertion wos used tt> ^sdovf r the robber. A deseripthm 
of the^stolen watch and pdcket4)ook wajs left at the pawnbroliers, and published In the public 
prints, with an account of the contents of the pocket-book, so fkr as Pinckney couM recol- 
lect them ; but as yet it was without avail. A source of great annoyance to Piuckney was 
the loss of a peouUarly formed locket, containing the hair Of the same lady whose miniature he 
possessed. From a feeling of delicacy, or from some other motive, he did not mention it in 
onumerating the contents of the pocket-book. 

As soon as Sidney could spare the time from his fHend, he turned his attention to Bobby's 
misfortunes. The boy, after many internal struggles, had called on Sidney the morning after 
. his escape from Benbow's, and narrated to him the circumstances attendant on the loss of 
the money, just a9 he related them to his grandmother and cousin. Sidney asked Bobby if 
he could find his way to the 'squire's where he had been confined. He said he thought he 
could not, and evidently had no wish to try. Sidney then sent word to the tavern in the 
-viUage at which Gordon stopped, for that person to call at Holly. In reply to the message,, 
he learned that Gordon was not there ;vthat he had said, on leaving, he should be absent 
a week or more. 

At the expiration of that time Gordon returned to the vHlage ; but without waiting on 
Sidney sent, by Joe Hitt, with apologies for not calling in person, the name and residence of 
the magistrate from whose house Bobby had escaped. Gordon asked Hitt to say that he 
. would have gone in person to Holly, but that he had pressing business that took him away. 
That day as Sidney was proceeding to the city, for the purpose of seeing Benbow, he stopped 
at the vill^e, and there saw Gordon himself, who gave him a full account of all he knew of the 
iumttcr, as he asserted, making," as he did, so many protestations of his friendship for Bobby. 

Grordon offered to accompany Sidney to the magistrate's ; but Sidney said it was npt 
worth while, and proceeded thither alone. Benbow gave him no clue to the mystery. He 
. exhibited from among his papers, where he 'had it carefully placed, the counterfeit money 
which had been found on the boy ; and told Sidney the name of the taVern-keeper, who lived 
near-by, at whose house Bobby had been arrested. Tliither Sidney repaired, but not before 
Senbow had repeatedly told him what a friend Gordon was to Bobby, remarking at the sattie 
time, as Bobby was young, that the affair had better, on his account, be dropped. 

All that the tavern-keeper could inform Sidney of was, that a man offered a note at the 
bar which was counterfeit ; and on being totd so, he said he got it fVom Bobby, who was a 
stranger to him, and that he had changed it for the boy. The man grew angry ; the tavern- 
keeper asserted and insisted that Bobby should be searched. The search was accordingly 
_ made, and the counterfeit money which had been left at the magistrate's was found on the 
boy. The next day, the man who Had changed the note, according to the tavern-keeper, 
• went to Benbow's to appear against Bobby, and returned and said that the magistrate told 
him the boy had escaped. The witness, after much fault-finding, said that he could not stay 
and throw mdre money away ; that he lived in the country, and he departed. 

For the mere loss of his money Sidney cared not. He was provoked at the villany prac*^ 
tised on the boy ; but he discovered that at present any effort to find out the perpetrators ot 
it would be fruitless. 

Poor Bobby's troubles arising from this matter were not to stop here. The whole village 
. an3 neifhbourhood received with various exaggerations the history of the affair, and some- 
how or other the majority of them, particularly those in Bobby's own sphere, were disposed 
to look .upon him in a different light from that which the facts warranted. Divers persons 
had been busy in putting a dark colour on his conduct. Among these, if not the most open, 
at least of the busiest, were Bronson and Thompson. The consequence was, that whenever 
Bobby went to the village, or met the ^Hllagers, either in groups or singly, he was sure to "be 
4|uestioned on the subject, and bad to undergo the infliction of no very delicate hints wHh 
regard to the matter. Once he was required to give an account of the manner in which lie 
obtained his gun, and the powder, which, it was asserted, he wasted by the pound. Colonel 
Bentley happening to pass at the very moment, Bohby appealed to him, and put their tews 
as to his integrity on that score a't rest at once. If the majority were disposed to think fll o. 
be boy, he, nevertheless, had many well-wishers, not only among his own class, but among 
the wealthier portion of the neighbourhood. Mr Fitzhurst and family were his fast friends. 
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Indatdthedd gMticm«aiidt many mugivings as to tbe effect which the mUfortune at the 
horse-race might eventuaUv have on the boy*s character. Not that he heUeved him at all a 
bad boy now* but he began to fear the result of his idle habits upon him, and he reeoTved to 
send him to school by way td weaning him fipom his ways, and give him a liberal education if 
his capacity proved superior — perhaps push him forward in some profession. When this 
Idea struck the old gentleman, he wonders at himself for not thinking of it before. 

While Mr Paul Fitzhurst was indulging his benevolent imaginings in Bobby's behalf^ tbe 
lad one day, as was much his custom of late, proceeded to the village with his gun on his shoul- 
der. It was the day of the election for members of the legislature, and as the poll^ were held 
in the village of Springdale, there was, consequently, a large concourse of people assemblM. 
It being in the afternoon, the political excitement, assisted not a little in its throes by the atlT 
mulus resorted to on such occasions, had reached its height. Groups, containing many noisy 
and drunken men, ipight have been seen wrangling about the comers, and before the polls, 
which were held at a tavern window. 

In the midst of one of these stood Lawyer Lupton, the gentleman who had formerly been 
fond of talking with Granny Gammon about certain boundaries while he glanced at Peggy, 
Mr Lupton was shaking hands and making friends with might and main. To the groups that 
encompassed Lupton, Bobby stepped up just as the village politician and pettifogger was pressing 
the hand of Joe Hitt, who had not yet voted, by way of squeezing a vote out of him. The 
night before Hitt had been to see Peggy, who, having no other person to play off upon him, 
had been prodigal of the repetition of "cousin Bobby" in her tenderest manner. The me- 
mory of this &ct had added to the cups in which Hitt had toasted his political sentiments. As 
Bobby approached, Hitt cast a lowering brow on him, and exclaimed : 

** Here, squire, here comes a case ; a full blown chap — if he a!n*t Pm blowed — ^he thmks 
himself a man any way you can fix him, though they do say that he did the thing that some 
men wouldn't. Get him to vote for you.'* 

** He's but a boy, Mr Hitt, he's but a boy,'* said Mr Lupton; with dignity. « It is the 
universal law, sir, throughout our whole country, even, I assure you in those states where 
there is a property qualification — a principle which I am opposed to, gentlemen, ab initio, root 
and branch, as being totally an ti- democratic — it is the law, I pledge you my professional repu* 
tation — the law in every state that no person is entitled to a vote who is under twcnty.one 
years of age. I approve of it — 1 go for it — 1 sanction it heart and hand. I would not have 
the constitution altered in that respect, though I could get thereby the vote of every child 
in Christendom. I have no doubt, were such the law here, that my vote would be consider- 
ably increased ; don't you think so, Bobby, my boy ?" 

'* Why, squire, I haint got a vote yet," said Bobby, "so it's no use to ask the question*— 
though I'm not so &r off, neither." 

«• Not so far off," exclaimed Hitt, contemptuously ; " why, you blasted little runt, you— youTl 
never be a man." 

"Joe Hitt, speak when you're spoken to," said Bobby, angrily—** I didn't say I wasa man» 
and I don't believe you're much of a one either." 

" Hush up, * cousin Bobby, ' " said Joe, scornfully, and making at the same time a gesture 
suited to the word, " or I'll serve you as they serve a naughty baby ; you can't call on granny, 
or * cousin Peggy' here." 

"You'd better keep away, and not call on 'granny* or •cousin Peggy either," said 
Bobby, significantly, as he walked away. 

Hitt was not an ill-natured man when sober, but he was one of those in whom intoxication 
awakens the worst passions. This taunt of Bobby maddened him. As the lad walked off Hitt 
stepped into the middle of the street, and, picking up a stone, threw it at him. The first 
missed; but a second took effect, and struck Bobby so forcibly on the back that it nearly 
knocked him down. As soon as Bobby recovered himself, he turned round and faced Hit^ 
who was in the act of hurling another stone at him. They were by this time thirty or more 
feet apart. As soon as Bobby turned, he clapped his gun to his shoulder, exclaiming, " I can't 
stand everything." Hitt had scarcely time to change his position, and save his front, when 
the whole of the load of Bobby's gun, luckily- it was small, bird shot, took effect in the most 
fleshy part of his person. 
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Hitt fell to the ground, uttering a yell that aw<ri(e an echo from the hflfs. He rolM-over 
and oyer» calling out " Murder ! Toi a dead man ! " in tones that soon drew the crowd from 
the polls in a mass around him. They here him into the tavern. On an examination of his 
wounds by Doctor M'Vittee, they were pronounced not to be mortal. 

Thompson, while they were bearing Hitt to the tavern, called on the constable to arrest 
Bobby» That worthy deemed it his duty to do so, and attended by Thompson, and followed 
hy the crowd, he conducted the unfortunate lad to Squire Norris's. Here there was a deal 
of confusion. Popular opinion, however, notwithstanding Bobby had lost ground lately, set in 
his favour. • Thompson openly told the magistrate that it was his duty to commit the rascal 
to save the lives of the citizens, asserting that his own life was once put in deadly peril by him. 
Brooson, who had hurried over from his store as soon as he heard of the matter, took the 
squire aside on pretence of especial business, and advised him by all means to commit Bobby 
instantly, and to refUse to take any bail. The squire said he'd think about that, but in the 
meantime he would commit him until Hitt's situation was decidedly known. Deprived, there- 
fore, of his gun, powder-horn, and shot-bag, and attended by a gaping crowd, Bobby was led 
to the gaol, and locked up with a care that certainly conveyed a high idea of the gaoler's notion 
of his prowess. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 
In one of the merchant palaces of the gay city near which we have laid the principal scenes 
of our narrative, dwelt Richard Langdaie, between whom and Pinckney, it was not necessary 
to mention it before, there had grown up a close intimacy. Whenever Pinckney went to the 
xity he spent his time chiefly with Langdaie, and though their characters in many points were 
entirely different, yet there was something in each that deeply interested the other. Perhaps 
the difference in their ages, pursuits, and opinion^, gave niore zest to their friendship than if 
the affinities between them had been apparently closer. It is often as difficult to account for 
the impulses of friendship wi for those of love, and those of the last we know are of such 
.unaccountable characteristics that the deity who controls them is painted blind. 

When he heard of Pinckney's misfortune he visited him daily, taking the surgeon in his 
carriage with him ; and as soon as Pinckney could suffer a removal, Mr Langdaie had him 
borne to apartments in his own house in the city, wh^re he could have every advantage of me- 
dical attendance. 

Pinckney suffered more from weakness, and consequtot nervous irritability, than from his 
woimd, which was healing very fast. He was oppressed with low spirits, which Langdaie 
exerted all his conversational talents to remove. Pinckney was one day so struck with hia 
powers in this respect that he said : 

" Langdaie, pardon me if I compliment you at the expense of your vocation ; but really 
you are an exception to the generality of merchants., I knov«ltliat you have held high political 
atations, and I wonder merchants do not ofbener aspire to them.'* 

** Well, that is a wonder, for it can be shown that some of the leading men in the tide of time 
were merchants. Think how much commerce has done for the world ! How much the world 
is indebted for its enligfatenment to commerce. And surely there is as much liberality among 
merchants as among any other class. I venture to say this, that merchants, take them as a 
body, are as conversant upon the general matters and concerns of men, apart from professional 
««kijects, as either the professors of medicine or law.** 

** I am inclined to think you are correct," said Pinckney. << Yet you are generally setf^ 
made men.** 

" Not more so than the generality of lawyers or doctors.** 

" You have more of a professional air,** said Pinckney, " have you not ?" 

This remark Pinckney felt did not apply to his friend, for Langdaie possessed remarkably 
the air of a man of the world. His address was polished and easy, and his person very hand** 
aome. His eye was brightly blue ; his nose well formed ; his lips full, but expressive ; and his 
fowhead high, a slight baldness made it appear higher than it really was. This, with the 
wrinkles which began to gather about the eye, and as yet only gave to it a shrewd expression, 
denoted to tiie observer that Mr Langdaie had reached the meridian of li^. 
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^*W(rf, there is an air of great pr^ffUkm about your thorou|bbre4 merdiiaiit,'*'rep]iefii 
Laagdale to FfiiekDey*s remark, - but not more ao than Ifiat of the pbyrieian, to lay notiaSag 
of the laifyer.** 

" Precision is certainly not the diaraoteriaCie of Che lawyer ?** 

^< No, it is not,** repUed Laogdale; *<a free air, an4 an affectation of bwrtlaaad basinen, 
nark them. Doctors are the most precise race in fhe world, wHh the gravest facea. V^ 
MrtnraHy take our hue from the assodations to whieli we are most aoeustomed, and as doetofs 
tee more death scenes than anything else, their phiazes are gravitated, accordingly look like 
death-heads. A bank cleric has generally a precise air, they are generally very cleanly m 
their persons. Bank boars are closer kept by them then the trysting time with ihefr ladf- 
kPire. Instead of the poet saymg, *punetvnl as lovers to the moment awornV he should ba;^^ 
said, pnnctual as bank clerk to the boor of opening. All those connected with banks are 
generally courteous but prim. It has been to me a seuroe of no smaft amusement to loek 
aiMnd and mark the differenoe that pr ofe ssi o ns nufteln Vbe Character. At the same iiaae, 
haw amusing to observe individual traits in spite of habits long engendered and the enforeai 
routine, showing themselves and marking the man from the mass.** 

« Do you think a city life makes a man better ?" 

« Yes ; in the qualities of the rat and the wolf, who tengregate to prowl and to plunder. 
You and I, Pinckney, have looked on life from different positions and associations — now, I'll 
lay my life you believe in such poetic things as disinterested friendship and devoted love ?*' 

^'^y, yes; 1 hold,*' said Pinckney, ** that such things have been— are, hi fact; but I 
dmk*t believe they are plants that grow spontaneous fn every soU.* 

«• You have been in love, then ?" 

Pinokney really blushed. After a slight hesitancy, he eaM, *' Yes ; I have been in love ; *' 
and then in a lighter tone he added, ** that is, I fiincied myself in love. Do you believe a man 
may love twice ?" 

** Why not ? Yes, I think every man of ardent imagination and southern temperameat. 
I&e you, who has led a life of easy indolence, which gives the passions the fuU play of ruminaHan 
and imagination, has indulged, ere be arrives at your age, in seores of * fancies/ as a boar^Kng- ' 
school miss would say ; has perhaps, done all he could in the power of Indolence to norse a 
little cross of the kind into a sullen misanthrophical despair.*' 

Pinckney laughed. It was not a happy laugh, but the laugh of rummation whose retiHK 
spection was not all sunshine. 

Langdale observed it ; but withoht noticing it, said : 

** My life has been somewhat an odd one. The links of events in it have not been all bright 
«Be8 ; there are a great many hard knots in the chain. Love I ha ! 1 fancied myself in kf9t 
once ; maybe I was. Til tell it to you— there is a moral in it ; but situated as you are, 1 di> 
not think its point will I>e of any service to you ; but it may amuse you. I am,*' said Lang- 
dale, with a smile of self-complacency upon the Up, but with something disagreeable «ipan'«le 
brow, which plainly told that the present could not entirely gild the past, •* I am eatirdy a 
tfelC-made man. 1 take a pride in it, Howard, notwithstanding tlie pain this self-making gives 
^ the operation. How we shrink from pain when enduring it ; yet the fact that we have 
«fldared has pleasure in it I am the youngest of five children ; my father died when I was 
foarteen, leaving us nothing but an honest name, and poverty to the lips. I had tbree^brotheia 
and one sister, she next to me, and I loved her with the devotion of my whole heart, meve 
than all the rest of my family together. My brothers were men grown, but they hung leoae 
wpon sodety ; and it was plain even to me, then a boy, that their lives. If not crimina I, would 
be obscure, and their ends wretched. My father was a merchant in a very large business, 
and by indorsements became bankrupt to an immense amount a short time before he died. 
In fact, it killed him. While he was reputed wealthy my brothers lived in fashionable prtnii- 
gaUty, and after his death — hut no matter, I need not dwell upon them; two of them are 
^ad, and the other, after scenes which I will not rehearse, went to sea, a sailor befbrc the 
mast — I have not heard of him since. My mother was compelled to keep boarders; and my 
sMer, then in the bloom of beauty, and she was beautiful, was reduced from being a leading 
Mie, with high expectiltlons, to the drudgery of assisting my mother in the menial offices 
about the house. 1 was almost the servant of the boarders. FaStihy Pinckney, the very heart 
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of boyhood is-corvupt. The joutha of expectatioa* about town, my fiHto«r»ai««iftUi, 4t««r 
me no more. Then it was that the iron entered in^ ray soul. To make the bitterness still 
move bitter, an adventurer, a boarder in our house,, won the ofieotion of my sister, married 
and left her in a raoaUi. A year aCterwawU, my mother and vayH^i fr«ro ahmnli.the «nly 
^ attendants on her funeral. My mother did not long survive my beloved sister. While she . 
was lying on her deathi-bed the officers of the law entered her room with an esMutkm at the 
euit of the livery-stable keeper from* whom the, hearse for my sister's fonemi had be^xhirisd* 
My poor mother tooked at me when she heard the purpose of the intruder, and said, in the 
very bitterness of her soul, * My child, it will not cost much for my funeraJ, there is no one to 
attend to it but yourselt Oh God 1* she added in an altered tone, • that J should leuve you so. 
destitute :' saying which she covered her eyes, as if to shut from them some terribla sights 
murmured a prayer, cast on me a glance of unutterable woe, and never spoke after." 

Langdale rose, and paced the apartment, hurriedly, several times, and then stopping by thd 
conch of Pinckney, he saidj 

' ** 'Tis strange that I should call up these things after so many years have transpired* and. 
after strivmg so long to forget them. What an intense egotism there is in our very to0rOmB 
I*inckney. I pass over my mother's funeral. How often, in a melancholy, if not misimthropica^ 
moment like the present, I have wished that I had passed away with it> and had been placed by 
thfe side of my mother and sister. You know for what a worldly man I am taken by the maai^ 
for a cold, ciious, worldly man. I hope I am mistaken in my species as much as t^ey are 
mistaken in me. • Ha r as Voltaire said after expressing a good opinion of HalUr, and .on 
being told that Haller had not expressed a good one of him ; * Perhaps we are both mistak^ft.' 
That's a good sarcasm upon my egotism— hey, is it not ?'* 

" A Scotch merchant, a friend of my father's, not one of those for whom he had indorsed, 
bv^i one who had advised him against his frequent indorsements, and with whom my father 
quarrelled on that account, with the request that he would mind his own hnsiness^tbis friend, 
a merchant, took me home wiOi him. He domesticated me in his own fiunity, and after giving 
m^ schooling sufficiwit to render me a good accountant, he placed me aa a derk in his 
counting reom. He had a daughter, Pinckney, two years my elder ; a fat, tumid creature, wli« 
considered herself a beauty upon the principle of the Chinese, with whom bdk is beauty. She 
was as vain and envious as ^le was protuberant, and malignant as Zantippe. I waaattentsvai 
to.hef, of course; my duty to my benefBUJtor required that I should be, and I never, I hope, 
have wanted gallantry. A fellow derk of mine had a boautifhl sifter rfwut my age. He and 
I were intimate, and I frequently visited him at the house of his pa/ents^ who were poor, and 
in the lower walks of life. With his sister, Henrietta, I fell m love, but while the insidious pa»» 
sion^ crept over me, my worldly interest, like a fiend at my dbow, or like a better prompter, as 
many would say, was perpetually reminding me of the opportunity of wealth' there was in the 
winnii^ of Mr Churchill's daughter. Miss Clarissa Churchill. The lady, the while, accepted 
my attentions when there were no other beaux present : she made me her convenience. The , 
old gentleman thought he perceived a growing aflfection between us, and one day, with the most 
benevolent and fatherly feelings, he broadly hinted to me that he was pleased to see how 
matters were going ; and that, if I continued to please him as I iiad donev When I became of 
agp he would take me into business with him. 

That very night I visited Henrietta.— she never looked lovelier. A rival of mine was by 
her side, and she seemed not indifierent to his attentions ; you know theways of women. I out- 
• sat him ; and when he had gone I told my tale of love, and was accepted. I had hardly 1^ 
the house, with her kisses glowing on my lips, when this worldly fiend I wot of whispered roe 
what a fool I w»s. On entering Mr Churchill's house there was Miss Clarissa, looking the 
full consciousness of her powers, and suHrqunded by a whde bevy of beaux. Success with. , 
Henrietta had elated my feelings, given me a strange excitement, and I joined in the conver. 
satiQU with a gaiety and wit, if you will pardon the vanity of the phrase, which was not usual , 
to me. At the same time I did not displ^ that devotion to the lady which at all other times 
I had been most studious of prtujtisfaqfi Here^ now, behold the foul hicOnsistencies of human 
nature, or rather, not to libel human naturorof my nature. My master this very day bad as 
much as tdd me that be wUhed my aUianoe with bis daughter. That allianee, whenewr I 
thought it a matter of impossibility, I looked to as the greatest advancement that could hawoE 
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to me— y^ here wis I indifferent to the lady, and, to tell the truth, not so much from thinkio^f 
of the one I had won, as that there was not such a great difficulty after all in winning the other. 
I am laying hare not the most honourahle impulses in the world to you, Pinckney ; but f 
believe I share them with the rest of my species, and thus divide the burden, and lessen the 
infamr. 

*^ My new manner to the ladf piqued her to the core ; I saw it instantly, and felt my advan- 
tage. ' 1^ thought me one she could play on and off ad UbUum ; and that she held me as a ptkt 
does a harmless mouse, which she could torment to death if it pleased her. She deemed her* 
sdf a very Hero, and me, a Leander, I suppose, who would have braved the Hellespont, or deeper 
difficulties, to win her. Oh ! the wrath of a woman, and such a woman, when she finds bext> 
self at fault in such a-calculation. 

*< For several days she treated me with higa-wrought indifference, which I bore with the 
philosophy of a stoic Then she relapsed into tenderness, almost tearful tenderness, and ]b^ 
some promptings of the arch enemy I met her half-way. It was her pride that was wounded, 
not her love, and I had my reward — I never should have acted as I did, had not several debts 
in which I had involved myselfjpressed rather heavily on nie at this juncture, and reminded me 
forcibly of the advantages of wealth. When we feel one want heavily, we forget that we may 
make sacrifices to gratify it, which wHl eventually give more pain than the relief can possibly 
aflbrd pleasure. 

** Well ; 1 shared my leisure time between Henrietta and Miss Clarissa Chu chill ; or ra- 
ther, I devoted most of my time to the first, and made the apology of urgent business as 
preventing me from devoting more to the latter. 

< O ! what a taogled web we weare. 
Whea fint we venture to deceive.* 

Tbb state of affairs could not last for ever. Henrietta made her brother, my fellow clerk, 
her confidant ; and one day Mr Churchill paid him the same compliment, and told him that I 
was addressing his daughter with his approbation and consent. This was a great error of my 
life, as old Franklin would say. Here was an explosion for you. My fellow clerk, Mr Knight» 
on the instant, informed Mr Churchill of my engagement with his sister. He asked me — I did 
net deny the fact ; he informed his daughter ; she said she scorned me for my base conduct- 
asserted I had made love to her over and over again, and but in pity, and because it was her 
father's wish, she had thought of accepting me. I didn't know that I had addressed her. 
However, it was all right. The old gentieman dismissed me' at short wamii^ — I flew to my 
Henrietta, determined to marry her, and live on love. She let me down the wind by inform* 
log me that on hearing of my * perfidy,' she had plighted her faith to my rival. I quarelled 
with her brother on the strength of it, and nearly added murder to my other virtues ; we 
fought, and I gave him a desperate wound, and flew for it. He recovered ; and while I was 
a wanderer without a sixpence, my kind Clarissa solaced him for all his suffering by giving 
my rival her hand— she now is Mrs Knight.'* 

« Mrs Knight — the lady I know ! " exclaimed Pinckney. 

*< The very she. Knight took my place in the counting-room, and in the daughter's heart 
instanter. ,A short time afterwards her hand followed her heart. Last of all, to end this 
strange, eventful history, the father's fortune blest their love. There's a tale of love all round 
for you, Pinckney, hey — all for love and a little for the lucre." 

Pinckney smiled. " Upon my word, Langdale, you are a strange man." 

'* No, sir ; quite a oommon-place one." 

« Knight, I know Knight ; why he's a very indifferent fellow." 

** Yes, yes ; but it is circumstances, Pinckney, that have made him so..> He has been ve* 

getating upon his father-in-law's fortune— -he suffers as much from the twitches of gout as 

ever I suffered from those of conscience ; and either of the ladies is as happy as I believe she 

would have been had she married your humble servant— and yet we all had our first loves** 

. — <thataU 
That Sve bai left her daughten since her fan.* ** 

*' And what became of Henrietta?" asked PindLuey. 

*\Sht is the happy mother of a host of heroes— that are to be," replied Langdale^ laughing* 

-** C5o on with your history, Langdale." . 
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** Some other time. I thought Pd give you this hy way of my experience. Alloir me to 
say this for myself, though, that afterwards, when Mr Churchill became embarrassed, an^ I 
had gained a fortune, I assisted htm and saved him from bankruptcy." 

" Do you believe not in love ?" . . 

*< Not in its martyrdom. Henrietta's conduct shows you that she had what the world would 
call towering pride, and what I would call towering temper. She leads, I am told, her lord a 
Hfe of it ; had I married her, we should have realized the happy habitude of cat and dog, with 
occasional make-up by way of variety. They would have come through like sunshine in a 
Lapland winter. As for Clarissa, if I had married her, my life would have been a continual 
mortification over the flesh and folly of my bride. I like a large woman, observe you* for my 
taste is Turkish; but give me one who has sweetness of disposition, intellectual cultiyation. 
and ease of manner. I have known such a one ; and were I to tell you about her, I could 
prove to you that a second love may be stronger than the first.** 

"Let's hear it. »» 

^ No, no : some other sime.*' 

'Pinckney mused in dlence, and the conversation teok another turn. 



CHAPTER %IX. 

Now there dwelt in the village of Springdale a certain widow, in whose bosom the storms of 
life had turned the milk of human kindness son|^— -if the peculiar temperament of the lady had 
not soured it at her birth. Mrs Maddox was a starch widow who had a starch daughter, as 
renowned for her ugliness and ungainliness as was P^gy Blossom for her beauty and grace. 
This fact had engendered no very kind emotions towards Peggy in the bosoms' of the mother 
And daughter. The feeling was reciprocal ; for it cannot be denied that Peggy was wont to 
toss her head with the airs of a My Lady wherever she encountered Mrs or Miss Maddox.. 

Mrs Maddox and her daughter were the fashionable milliners of Springdale. Miss Maddox 
read novels, and was sentimental and spiteful ; qualities which she inherited, and which, like, an 
estate entsiled in the hands of a careful heir, had not been suffered to run to waste. 
' " Yes,** said Miss Maddox to her mother, on the evening of Bobby's incarceration, as they 
sat together in the backroom of their shop : it's all that hussey Peggy*s fault. She'll come to 
no good, ma ; I know it, and feel it. Only to think how she cuts up with Mr Gordon, ^r 
Hardy, and Mr Hitt. Hitt's a vulgar person, I know ; and I suspect she didnH like him, and 
put that abominable Bob up to shooting him.*' 

** Vulgar person, Lucinda ; that's the very reason that she used to like his visits. He is the 
most vulgar spoken person I ever knew. But he's but a blacksmith, and you can't expect fur 
' off of a sow's back. I understand it my dear. She was all smiles to Hitt, and the rest of 
them, until Lawyer Lupton used to go there. She thought he used to go to see her— just like 
her vanity, when he went to ask her old grandmother concerning a boundary line, as he told 
me himself— he, he. Yes, she thought she'd catch the lawyer, and so dropped the others ; and 
Mr Lupton, as he told me himself, dropped her. Then she took up with Hitt, and misled the 
fool into thinking that she liked him, and now it's all for Gordon. This aggravated Hitt, and he 
spokeherwholecharacter out before the people this evening; and that caused the fuss with 
Bob Gammon. That child is raising this moment for the gallows. It's so plain to me, that I 
see him swinging now. It shocks me. How I pity that poor, wretched old woman." 

« That Peggjr has been ruined by the Holly folks, ma ; they have made too much of her. 
Miss RachelUna gives her her cast-off dresses, and Miss Fanny gives her new ones, ahd ihii 
has put her above herself." 

^ That reminds me, Lucinda, that Miss RachelUna— such an old thing, to think so n^uch of 
dressbg herself up,— wants to see the new pattern of a cap I got yesterday,— what caps that 
Peggy makes for her ; so HI put it in a bandbox and call by Mr Bronson's, and take his '^om 
with me, and go to Holly.** 

^' De^ ma*.^;. and see what they have to say. for BfiM Peggy, Blos8om<^what a flfW-* 
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Mrs Maddos fteeonfingly plaeed the Mp in a handbox, ptit on her 'bonnet, and dep&fled, 
ttefiagt ** Ltteinda, 9 Mr Lnpton comes, thow fakn hew heaotifully you stitched his collars. I 
told him this blessed day that they were dl your work. Put on your other cape, my dear, 
and tie it with the pink ribbon — it becomes you most." 

Mrs Maddox proceeded directly to Mr Bronson*s store ; and after tdling him that his 
liropheciee about 'Bobby G«fnmon bad come exactly true, she asked him if he would sttflbr tts 
boy Tom to attend her to Holly. 

The milltner and Mr Sronson, in their respectire Tocations, were of great service to each 
*«ther ; and eonsequoiitly Very good friends. Her request was therefore politely complied with* 
and Tom« with the bandbox under his arm, was ordered to attend Mrs Maddox. 

Holly was but a short distance from Springdale, end Mrs Maddox soon arrired there. She 
was shown into Miss RacheHiniTk especial room, where, with the profoundest deference, she 
exhibited the cap, and expatiated upon its beauties' to that good lady. 

** Indeed, Miss Rachellina, don't it suit your taste — I hope it will, ma*am," she said, 
displaying the cap in her band, and bobbing it about as though it were on her head. ^ Your 
taste in caps is quite aeeordiBg to the prints. Mfss Blossom too is quite a mQlmer, — poor 
thing, indeed she is to be pitied, though it*8 somewhat her fault, yet misfortunes never come 
•Ingle." 

** Her fault — what*s the matter,** exclaimed Miss Rachellina, somewhat astonished at the 
volubility of Mrs Maddox, ** what* « her fault, Mrs Maddox ?" 

'* Haint you heard it. Miss Rachellina.*' 

** Heard it ! no, ma*am, I have not heard it— what's her fault, what's she been doing ?*' 

<* Then you havnt heard, Miss Rachellina, as what a trouble she's got her poor lame cousiii 
into.- 
, '^Trouble ! why no, tell me— do tell me 7" 

Mrs Maddox composed her features into a sympathetic expression ere she said— 

**Why, Miss Rachellina, I know that Miss Blossom is a great favourite of yours, and I 
W0Uldn*t say anything for the world that would hurt the child in your good opnion. She is pretty 
—very, everybody says that, and they say that your kindness to her and the many presents 
you give her, gives her looks and ways far i^ove her situation in life.** 

** No matter what people say, Mrs Maddox ; tell me^ what has she done ?" • 

'* Why ma'am, you must know that folks say that she is a great flirt-coquette; and that 
she trifles with the feelings of the young men who call to see her with the l^st intentions." 

** Whafs that to do, Mrs Maddox, with the present business." , 

' ** Why, ma'am, give nie time ; your indulgence, Miss Rachellina. There be many young 
jnen who go to see her, and she, ma'am, — I only say what folks say I don*t want to harm her in 
your good opinion, — ^but folks say that she has caused somehow or other frequent quarrels 
amongst them. This I have heard over and over again. Indeed, they do say that she gets 
sometimes a little above herself. But the long and short of it is this-; that Mr Hitt, Joe Hitt, the 
blacksmith, ma'am, to whom everybody said she was going to be married, he was there last night» 
and they do say she treated him very badly indeed. She has involved herself with that scamp 
Gordon. This morning, ma'am, Hitt's feelings were so hurt, and it being election day, be got 
intoxicated, ma'am, and he being in liquor asked Bobby, what his cousin meant. Bobby took 
him up, snubbed him on the spot, and told him he had no business to come to the house. At 
this, AS was natural, you know, Miss Rachellina, considering what had passed between Miss 
Blossom and Mr Hitt, he, Mr Hitt, got angry, and spoke his mind out agaihjst Miss Blossom* 
Bobby all the while had his gun on his shoulder,— a gun Colonel Beiitley gave' him, ma'am— it 
was injudicious to give a gun to such a boy, who, everybody says, is disposed to be vicious. 
Well, ma'am, Mr Hitt could scarcely turn round before the boy $red the whole load into him. 

•' Terrible I " ejaculated Miss Rachellina ; " is he dead ? " 

•• No, ma*am ; but dangerous— very dangerous.* 

*nVhere was be wounded, where was he wounded ?" inquired Miss Rachellina, with interne ' 
eamestnen. 

^ Ahem, ahem. Mr Hitt now turned round, when the boy fired, and the load, ma'aiUi 
YieaiAy halfapeclc Of budMhot,,hlt him In the back. Indeed, ma'am, it wss the <U>higt Oi 
Fhnridence, for if it had have been before it would have ruined him for eyes." f 
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At this moment there was a tremuious tap at the door, and on Miss RachoUiaa u^tag, 
** Come in I'* Peggy, with a fac^ pale as Mrs Maddox's cap, enterad the room» 

" Peggy, my child, this U sad things, I h^ear," said J^iss RaqhelliB^.wiith Wich atcmiMM* 

Poor Peggy burst into tears. ^ 

Mrs Maddox stood with her cap in her haoiUnot knowing what to say. '^^ Not now, Mrs 
Maddox, not now," said Miss Rachellioa, turning away from the milliner and her cap, and 
looking compassionately at Peggy, <* mjt non^« iSi^ dtaibilities have been too much tried. 
You must call again, Mrs Maddox." . 

The milUner lingered for a moment, with the wish to hear what Peggy should say; but 
on Miss Rachellina's repeating, **Not now, Mrs Maddox,*'. with a bow that said as plainly dd 
krer did a regal one that the audience was ovef, she. felt compelled to take her departure. 
As soon as the door had closed on Mr^ Maddox, Miss Rachellina seated herself in her high-backed 
l^oekihg chah*, and motioning Peggy to a seat, slie crossed her arms in her lap, and said :— . 

*• Peggy Blossom, this Is terrible news I hear of your cousin and yourself." 

« Of me. Miss Rachellina?** 

^* Yes, of you, Peggy ; I am astonished— shocked beyond measure. My kindness to yott 
wat founded upon the opinion that yon were a superior young woman. Not superior as to 
mere appearahce — I do not mean personal appearance, that is a very fragile and Meeting qua« 
lity — ^but superior in disposition, in conduct, in that which constitutes the chief charm of, the 
female character. I am surprised to hear, Peggy, that you are given to flirtation and 
coquetry (here Peggy*s astonishment subsided into a^ sheepish expression), and in this way-« 
a very eommon way, Peggy Blossom, you have caused perhaps the death of two persons.** 

«* It can't be, Miss Rachellina," said Peggy ; " for they say J6e Hitt is not hurt badly ; 
and if he is not,, how can they harm Bobby ? Besides,, if h^.was, he threw at Bobby, a poor . 
lame boy as he is, three or four times, and once like to have knocked him down, befere Bobby 
fired." 

•* Well, child,*' resumed Miss Rachellida, " you have relieved my- mind from an oppressive 
load, if such is the fact ; I rejoice to hear it. Peggy,. P«ggy, let thi^be a lesson to you, let 
what may be the event. I am told, much to my auipi^ise and griel^ that yott auffer t^ ^o«ng 
man Gordon, whose character is, to say the best of it,, on a very doubtful footing^ to visit yoa 
on familiar terms* Peggy, let me cantieii you, do net at all encoiirtf^e that man. I am told 
i^lB Btteriottt that yoo prefer his company and cooversatiott to that: of any other yottag man 
in the village.'* 

Here Sidney Fitzhurst entered his aant*e room, and thai lady^ ere ehe turned to Mm, saitf 
to the girl, *' I hope I have said enough to yon, Peggy ;** and then^ addrening her nephew,' 
asked? **^What news do you bring, Sidney? you are late; can yea tell me el Robert Gam- 
owD'a unfoftunate ease ? " 

*' Yes, aunt ; I am fresh from the village, and ean teU you eU aiM«t it i I have just haif 
tlie honour df beilomlBg Mr Robert Gammon's bail; the poor lettew WM in a peek of 
troubles.** 

«' Bttil ! what's, that, Mr Fitahurst, if you please, sir ? ** asked Peggy. 
•. ** Wl^» Pfii87f I beve become his security for his appearance at eoort-^for hit future goo<f 
behaviour, and they have let him out of jail on that eondition. Se you anst t^ Bebbf, th«i 
if he does not behave himself I shall have tea times aa nudi money to pay for him as he has 
lost.** 

** I will sb ! is he out, sir? has he gone home?* 

•' He has, Peggy." 

** Then good night, Mr Fltzhurst; good night. Miss Rachellina,'* said Peggyi as sae hast- 
ened to the door. 

" Good night, Peggy,** replied Miss Rachellina. <* Remember/child," she continued, Ibi^ 
pressively raising her finger, *' what I have said to you." 

With a downcast head Peggy closed the door, and hastened out of the house. Without 
stopping to speak to any one she took her solitary way home. 

" If I were to meet Jack Gordon," thought Peggy, as she drew near grandmother's, '* I'd 
be bound Pd tell him a piece of my mind. _I always had a misgiving, just like one of granny's 
drea2itt» that he would bring trouble oir m?. " 
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The adage, wliicb sayi talk af « certain perwm iDd be appean, was not verified In this 
instanee, periiape it m^ht have been becanse Peggy was only thinking. She entered & 
beoie without nMetiag any one. and hehdd Bobbj givhig an acconnt of the day's adventure 
to his grandmother. 

CHAPTER XX. 

PiNcKMBT, hi the city, under the constant attendance of the best medical aid which it affi>rdedy 
recovered rapidly. 

•* Langdale,** he said to his friend one day, ** I have arranged my business by letter^ and I 
shall be in no haste to leave your city.** 

** I rejoice at it,*' replied Langdale, " and, PInckney, I have certain snsplclbns that there 
are attractions for you here, which the north, with all its allurements of home, cannot MGtr 
yon. Do you know that you talk in your sleep ? and that one night when I watched wiUi 
yon I made discoveries?'' 

*« Ah 1 of what character were they ? If you had been laid up about the thne of Moa 
tlenrietta's cruelties, some watching friend might also have made discoveries hi your case*" 

*< Do you believe hi second love ?" 

** Suppose I subscribe myself your convert, what then ? ** 

" I should say that you were rapidly recovering — that the sound state of your mind was a. 

prognostic of the sound state of your body. Second love, PInckney, upon the heart, is like 

,tbe moonlight upon Rome, as your favourite bard has described it 

* Leaviag ttet beaatifta whkk PtUl was so, 
. ndmiikiBf that wbkKwM DOC'*' 

^ Ah, Langdale," replied Pinckney, '^your quotation Is poetical, but not true; remember 

that the bard says the moonll^t 

* fofleBed down the hoar austerity 
Of ragged detolatton.' ** 

«* Certably,** rejoined Langdale, interrupting Pinckney* 

'and iUed tip, , 

Am 'twoM anew, ike s^ of centnrias.' **. 

** That's the idea, my dear Pinckney ; all these * gaps* in the heart on the first love will to 
* filled up, as 'twere anew,' by the second passion. There's poor Burns, who, though peasant- 
bom, had such « capacious heart for true sentiment— whose songs upon love are the best and 
truest that were ever written— he fdl hi loVe with fifty different women." 

** Yes ; but do you not believe that his loveibr hij^land Mary.^he girl who died, and l^ 
whom he addressed those touching lines to ' Mary in Heaven'— do you not believe that hi* 
love for her was the strongest passion of his heart ?" 

** He might have thought so ; she died after their loves were plif^ted, and so strongly 

plighted, over the running stream on the Bible, as they were parting. Nothing occurred—. 

no jealousy or suspicion between them to make one doubt the other. When those lines were 

written she was in her grave, with associations of youthful tenderness juround her, close as her 

shroud-shallowed, not buried by its folds. 

The lote where death has fet hit leal 
Kor age can chill, nor rival iteal, 
"Hat lalMhood disavow.' " 

*' Bat, remember, all first loves have not such hallowed remembrances, and all lines to 

Mary are not to — Mary in Heaven." 

' Pinckney laughed. '* True as the book,^ he said ; '* III tell you, Langdale, and it is 

strange, as we are men of such different views of life, that I should wish to tell you. But, 

*'mid the chief beauties of almighty Rome' on such a night as the bard has described, I made 

the acquaintance of a lady who has considerably influenced my destinies, at least the destinies 

of my heart, for some time. Though descended from American parents, she was an Italian. 

She had that style of beauty — ^the dark hair and eye, and the voluptuous grace ; but I woa*t 

weary you with a description of loveliness that I thought equal to anything that sculptor or 

artist of that fairy land had ever fancied ; you would laugh at me. She was some one or two 

S^X2X3 wy elder, and knew the world. I have since discovered this, like one on whom had 
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been particularly conferred its master-key. I left home for foreign travel fiill of deep- 
wrought sentiment and romance. After some rough trials I had received, by the death of a 
dear relative, a very large fortune, and, like the overtasked labourer when the day of feasting 
comes, I plunged too deeply into pleasure, forgetful of the high hopes to which befeJre I had 
been sacriBcing my health. Pleasure did quickly what study was slowly doing. My energies 
were prostrated. I wanted an object in life, and I determined on travel, as I have said. To 
Italy I looked as the land on which the Promethean fire descended . There I promised 
myself all that the prospects of the beautiful which one of ou^'own country's best bards has 
painted as well as ever yet did poet paint them. Did you know my namesake, Edward C. 
Flnkney, of Balthnore, ihe poet?" 

«* No : I have often heard of him ; was he a relation of yours ?" 

^<* No, not relations; he speHs his name without the c; he was a son of the celebrated 
lawyer. I knew him sligbtl^. He was one of the handsomest men I have ever seen. He 
was older than I— I met him some years ago when I was in my teens, in New York. He pre- 
sented me with a copy of his poems. They are exceedingly beautiful— gems all. That 
serenade of his, * Look out upon the stars, my love,' is the best in the language. It puts one 
in mind of the two or tiiree fragments we have of Lovelace, the chevalier poet of the olden 
time, who wrote so touchlngly to his mistress from prisen : 
• Look oat vpom the itari, my lore I 
... ^ . And thvme them with you)r oyei. 

On which— tboa or (he lights above, 

- There hangf more deattaiet.' 

- ^ How beautiful, hey ?— agahi t 

« Bleep not, fhlne linage wakca fbr aye ' 
WSthte my WptcUaff faraa^ 
Sleep not, Irom her Mft »leep ^nld fly^ 
^ WJio roti aU hearts of rest.' 

** There is the spirit of the loves of the knights of old in that ; and then his piece called 
'iThe Health.* 1 made his poems my companion. I have be^n wandering. I introduced 
his name to say, that I looked upon Italy as he has described it in, a short poem bearing that 
title. Pardon me if I quote a stanza or two. ' . ^ 

' It looks a dimple ea tibie face of earth. 

The teal of beauty, and the shrine of mirth ; 

Natnre is delicate, and graceful there. ^ 

The i^lace of genius, feminine, and fiiif ; 
^ , The winds are awed, nor dare to breathe alend. 

The air seems never to haVe borne a dead 

Save whero volcanoes send to heaven their curled ^ 

And solemn smokes, like altari of the world. 

Thrice beautiful to that delightful spot 

Carry onr married hearu, and be all pain fbrgoC' 

There art, too, shows, when nature's beauty naUs 
Her sculptured marbles, and hei- pictured walls ; 
And th^re are forms in which they both conspire 
To whisper themes that koowa not bow to tire ; 
c The speaking nuM in that geotle clioie, 

Hare bnt been hallowed by the foot of tiitae. 

And eadi can mutually prompt some thought of flame. 

The meanest stone is not without a name. 

Then oome, belored ! haaten o*er the sea. 

To build otlr happy hearth in blooming Italy.' 

** There, is not that most beautiful ; surpass that description from any poet r* 

•« What became of Mr Pinkney r* 

" He died some years ago. A thousand times have I beneath Italian skies repeated those 
lih^s. I could not woo a beloved one to go with roe to * blooming Italy,* but I thought I had 
found one there who would win me to stay. I had no premonitory symptoms. I took the 
disease at first sight ; perhaps it was. owing to the climate." 

" Ah, you're gettmg cured,'* said Langdale, laughing, " inasmuch as you can jest with the 
Wdnnds, they will eventually heal over without a scar. Nothing turns the arrow of the blind 
god aside like a jest, after all. But, go on ; go on.** 

•* Her parents being from Atiaerica — she claiming to be an American woman, though born 
in Italy ; and, speaking the mutual language when I could not speak Italian — all this, had she 
not been so beautiful, would have thrown me into her society. As it was, every hour that I 
possibly could, I devoted to her. Her miud, naturally strong and highly cultivated ; her 
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manners, though I have thought since they possessed no little mannerism and display, were 
winning beyond resbtance, and her form vi^as such as Pinkney, my namesake, speaks of in the 
last stanzas which I repeated to you. I used frequently to tell her so. I vi^as a year under 
her spell. What's the purpose of dwelling upon what a fi>oI I was ; I might have done so 
then, but a light has broke in upon me since, enough to give me an inkling of what a Billy 
Lackaday I was.*' 

Langdale laughed heartily. 

** Confound you,^** said Pinckney^ ** your comical laugh won't let me be sentimental Wliat 
a fool I was to pretend to talk to you on sueh a subject*** 

** Indeed you were not— believe me, I think you'll remove the image by-andi-bye. The 
best way to prevent its return, remember, is to put another in its place-^but go on,*' 

" Some other time» Langdale ; your laugh has scattered all my sentimental reminiseenoe^ 
i could give ye4i but a history of my feeUngs; but to probe tfaem-rthey are a little sore yet» 
maybe." 

** You're convalescing. But, believe me, I laygfaed in reflecting upon myself»notat you* 
I think our characters are alike in many points* but there is a great difference between then* 
and in that difference consists what would make yoii happy» I believe, as a married man*. 
That is, provided you did not marry your Italian love." 

** That's a strange remark." 

" Not at all ; it is a just one. Thai fear lady of * blooming Italy,' I plainly discover, even 
from what little you have s€ud, was a splendid — an accomplished^ woman of the worid. And 
froip all such deliver me. She would have spent your fortune*<-Dot eared to have any htM 
upon your affections, except as she could hold some purs^, and would have worried you to 
death with her whines and waywardness--kept all her aiyabBity for company, and all her 
fault-finding for your private ear. Such a woman is worse, Pinckney, in my opinion, thaa 
those of her sex who, in the world's opinion, are deemed the most worthless." 

Pinckney coloured deeply at this remark. 'Tis strange when one man of tlie world meetp . 
with another profounder in its knowledge than himself, how almost child-like he will ffre* 
•qaently become when with him. His elder's knowledge and experience place him in the ^ 
predicament of the schoolboy, who not only feels' that his teacher is his superior in kndw« ' 
ledge, but that he thoroughly unc^erstands and penetrates the feelings of his pupils. Pfaick* 
ney*s confinement, however, and debility, which affected his nerves, assisted much in pro* 
ducing at the time a state of. feclsng; which at another he would not have believed was 
natural to him under any circumstances. ti 

** Understand me," said Langdale, quickly observing Pinckney's emotion ; ** let not your ' 
feelings be aroused for the lady. I mean to speak of your class of worldly women. And 
maybe she is not of that character — ^is without the rule if she is. She may furnish one of 
those exceptions that logicians tell us make general rules stronger." 

Pinckney remained silent, but he smiled archly, and Langdale dentinoed : 

*< I'm held to be a man of the world — but as the world goes, I flatter myself I am not so 
much so as the world thinks — not so much so as the generality of its g^ood people." 

" You are proverbially so," said Pinckney. * 

V « Well, then, perhaps I am so heartless myself, that I want a person all heart, as a friend 
or mistress, to make up the deficiency on my part. We love our opposites, you knopr«-I 
must confess that I have what is called a liking for a man of the world— one who has tra- 
velled and knows a thing or two, and is withal a gentleman. I have, I say, for such a m^ 
a liking, and for such a woman, an admiration— >and that's all. If I have not the domestic 
ties about my hearth I have their appreciation about my heart the stronger — ^you start V* 

" Start ! only think of the history of your first love which you gave me." 

<*True, think of it ; the antagonist principles were the^ ^hting in me, which plaiuly 
.prove I was not a worldly man» Had I been such, I should certainly have married CHarissa. 
Churchill ; as it was, I never even courted her, but went in for love. It is true I may have 
wavered for an instant, but never when brought to the point The vast majority ofyoupg 
men would not have wavered for a moment. They would have fawned, the sycophants ot 
Clarissa,, and never once have thought of Henrietta but as a * poor girl,' which, from being 
repeated by them in a depreciating tone, would soon in their minds have taken itA broaddit 
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si^fieatioii, and ^ef would have got to denotmdng her as a ' paor gir! In 'erery tense of the 
word.'" . 

** ^Yoo are too harrfi, •LaogdaSe, In 'yottr opiikion of the 'WffM $ 1 ^don*l esteem tnen bo ttter- 
cenary. I believe that most young people would make any sacrifice to their aflfeetions.** > 

*' Most of them will tell you so ; hut 1 beHere hi original sin In that respect If in no other. 
Selfishness is inborn in us ; H is as strong in the young man as in the old one ; but it has 
different ways of developing itself in them, because the^ aims are diflfbrent. No really gr^at 
sooitndrel ever made a confession i^hls raseality except on hit death^bed or under the gallows, 
and then he was for being heroic and dying game. I never knew a man yet who frankly c6n- 
Unaed his vices who had not UMay virtoes. And Ineveir knew a man who made proclamation 
that he had all the virtues, whose vices did not greatly out-number them. The man ti/ho 
knows himself a thorough-paced scoundrel, does all he can tohhle the least delinquency, 
because he fears, if one is discovered it will furnish a clue to his whole character. The ten- 
dency of these remarks might seem to eubglze a character Hke my own, 'perhaps ; -but I'm^^ke 
them because I know they are true. I lay my life, this bu^ of the Italian skies, add who t^as 
just suited for its glories, and pined if met them-*! lay my Kfe she spoke much more plainly 
to you about love, and made much freer adcnowledgmmt of her passion, voluntarily, perchance, 
than you could ever wring from Fanny Fitzhurst, though you had courted her, and ih^ 
had aooepted you. What we feel deeply we treasure deeply. liip service is easily uttered* 
And when we are profoundly good or bad we never tell it ; the first from modesty, the seoJnd 
'from hiterest ; but when we would be what we are not, the lips very -easily play their part * 
'tis our actions that betray us. Suppose two streams to be endowed with language, the 
•hattow one woidd no doubt mske its ripples tattle to yon of Its depth, while the deep one 
^mfM roll upon its waveless course, satisfied that it was deep, and wait for the testbg if it 
was doubted.*' 

** Whirt, pray teHme, put ftfiss Fitzhurst in your thoughts by way of Illustration ?'^ 

** What caused you to aA me the question ? Pinckney, the condition of a man, as described 

by Shakspeare, ' between the acting of a heedful thing and the first motion,' is pretty milch 

Ulo the struggle between first and second love. Not that the contest has anv ferocity m 

It:— 

• But the state f/t mba 
. , Like to a little kiagd(nM»Mlfemtkoa 

' The aatore of an ixwurxect&CMi.' " 

** Mo,** said Phickney smiling, ** your Uhnstratian to me is not a good one. Afy notion is» 
that between the first and second love there is an iatenrantion of a Muk, an twhnptiiioicd 
bhmk ; darkness, l&e the night between two ^ys— that one gradoally findes off like a summer 
sunset, leaving tbe highest hopes last, like the highest hills ; and thai the other rises out of 
deepest darkness, long after the past day has gone to the years be^nd the flood. There Is- no 
pas^ <itim the one to the other without a long interval of calm, likettigfat between." 

** You won't admit any thunder-storm through the night, then,*' intormptad LangMe, 
"engendered by the heat of the previous day." 

' ^ Oh, yes ; perhaps a Kttle tlnrough the night to m^DO pfoie the atmosphere lor the second 
love ; but if there be any through tiie day, I chum it aaa proof of what my favom-ite said» 



* The day drage en tfioMgh ftomi keep oet the fan, 
AiUl llMS the teaet will traak, yethMkenlyUve ea. " 



CHAPTER XXI. 
AfTBa Pinckney bad bean soae weeks tho guest «f his kimd Iiangdale» onoday, when «ie 
hmiates of Holly weie ansoMed round their ^ooial hearth»> Coir it was sww generaHy oold 
enough for Arei, thonghcn some days thisjr wom not neaessvy, the ;lellowhig oraversatfon 
fM^«rrcd: 

. ^ *" Well, hrothm*. hpwis Mr Ptekn^?" mMi Amy. 
-^ ''Heisbetter,'* repUed SidiK^, ""(thoivhkrhasjMtbatBAiithatioiievahiotfllie day %e 
d^«ittelit«iiowrt(»idlMiiiyii»intoiiau'* 
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<< That was a moit imprudent step,** said Rachellina. ** I have never thought of it since 
without being provoked with you. To invite a gentleman so much injured as Mr Pinckiiey 
to a house so damp and onaired as I know our town house roust be, was the height of im- 
prudence. ** 

" My dear aunt, I can assure you," rejoined Fanny, *'that fires were made in the rooms 
early, and everything was comfortable. Mr Pinckney^ in proof of it, received no injury what- 
ever— not the slightest** 

** I wished Fanny to go with me to our friend Langdale's and see him, but she foolishly 
refused," said Sidney. 

** Foolishly ! I think not, nephew. If it had been necessary for Fanny to go, it would have 
been from the necessity proper, not otherwise." 

" Why, aunt," replied Pinckney, " did not all the ladies on Mr Langdale's birthday attend 
a splendid party there ?'* 

** Yes, nephew ; but remember, one of the first ladies of our city, Mrs Allan, did the 
honours for him." 

" Aunt," said Sidney, archly, ** you have called repeatedly to see Rnckney." 

''There is a difference, Sidney," replied Miss Rachellina, bridling, '* between the age and. 
situation of myself and niece." 

^ Sidney bowed low to his aunt, and then said to his sister, as if he were determined to 
teaze somebody * 

** I believe Fanny meant to have gone, until she heard that Pinckney was able to go out, 
and then she proposed that I should invite him to the house.** 

** There was some manoeuvring in that, I confess," said Fanny, blushing, i)ut rallying^ '< and 
brother, it*s in our family. At least you and I have the gift, for you have practised cofisi- 
derable diplomacy in finding excuses for visiting Mr El wood's lately." ; 

Sidney looked at his sister and, unobserved by his aunt and father, shook his head. 

<* Niece," said Miss Rachellina with a decided air, " I have heard you rally your brother 
repeatedly lately on the frequency of his visits to Mr El wood's. But there are some thifigs 
that should not be jested on— I beg you will drop it. Miss Sarah Graitan is a very fine girl, 
considering her advantages. A very fine girl ; but the possibility of her alliance with .^r 
family is not to be even remotely hinted at. This familiar jesting upon certain subjects takes 
off imperceptibly their impropriety in our minds. Your brother's visits to Mr Elwood's have 
no such character as your jests would imply; yet by your raillery upon the subject, the im- 
pression may be made upon the servants and upon the neighbours, which would compel us 
to treat Miss Grattan coldly, — a thing I should be very sorry to do." 

" That is what I don't tiiink I shall ever do under any circumstances, my dear aunt, for 
^e is the very best giri I ever knew ; and, indeed, she has a great deal of mind. As for 
brother, aunt, they say in town, you know, that he is courting Jane Moreland." 

« A very fine young lady is Miss Moreland; her family is one of the best in the state, ^d 
her fortune is ample." 

« Who told you that, sis ?" asked Sidney. 

** Oh ! how very ignorant you are, brother of mine,** rejoined Fanny. .Mrs Allan asked me 
if it were true the last time I was in town, and so did the Swifts.'* 

Mr Paul Fitzhurst was seated in his arm-chair, apparently reading the newspaper and 
inattentive to the conversation. A frown succeeded Fanny's remark, when the old gentleman 
laid the newspaper on his knee, and said — 

**. There has always been something mysterious about the intimacy existing between Mr 
Elwood and Bronson, who, some one told me, was to marry Miss Grattan. I wonder at her 
choice. Miss Grattan's father was a highly respectable man ; he was a physician in extensive 
practice, and a fine companion he was, too. I knew him well. He Married a very respectable 
girl, a Miss Gilmore, I think, of an old but reduced family. Elwood bote in those days a very 
badoharacter ; he was held to be a low, dissipated gambler ; and it was a matter of surprise 
to ever)' one when the other Miss Gilmore ran away with him. He' and Bronson were always 
intimate; I remember then that both of them were held in little i'eipute. Elwood, how- 
ever, I have id ways thought a nradi better man than Bhrnson." 

» I think not, brother,** interrupted Miss Rachellina; ''.h^ t^ted 1iitw)fe shookingly. I, 
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in respect to her family, used to visit her occasionally, and I protest that the brutality of her 
husband shocked me.' 1 gave him a setting down once that he remembers to this day. 
Bronson, though, is a low creature— and now I remember, brother, notwithstanding £ronson 
always pretended to be pious, there was a great intimacy between them. It was said at the 
time that Bronson had done him some favour — relieved him from a debt that threatened to 
deprive him of his farm ; that's the only thing he cares for. I have o^en repented since, that 
tvhen his niece was growing up, I did not show her some kindness ; but I attended Mrs Ei<^ 
wood's funeral ; and, notwithstanding the awful occasion, Elwood remembered the setting dow& 
I gave him, and treated me rudely. This prevented my taking the Interest in Miss Sarah 
that I else wouM hAvd d6ne. " 

** Aunt, old Agnet, who lives in the old tsabin by the burnt mill, is a very intelligent old 
V«>man. I have heard her say she knew aU about the Grattans ; she's very old— yes, very ; 
she remembers all about your grandfother, and can tell about the revolutionary war. I dont 
Jikehcr." 

< ** She was Dr Grattan*» mother's housekeeper,** said Fanny, '* and she is so full of old ro- 
mantic notioQs that I like to go and talk with her. Why, aunt, she expresses herself as well as 
uny^tady— allele village people pay her a great deal of respect. Shd teHs fortunes, and 
beii^veB in true love." 

** True love r' interrupted Miss Raehellhia $ <* Fanny, you said that just as I supposed that 
giddy thing, Peggy Gammon, would have spoken it." 

•« Well, aunt, over such as Peggy, and oVer the village girls, she has greiit influence^i is 
Mieved that she is a fortuneteller— I Uke to listen to her ; she certainly is interesting." 

*' It is such lortune-telling old women as she," exclaimed Miss Rachellina, "who hav^ 
ruined the happiness of muiy a poor girl. Such a worthless fellow as this John Gordon, for 
instance, will pay her weU, and i^en persuade a giddy thing like Peggy Gamttion to go and 
iMtve her fortune told. 'The result is that the worthless hag describes him as her * true lover, ' 
as yov or she would call it, and when he ofiers himself she considers it destiny, an^ takes him/* 

** Itis recorded of' Sam Fobte, the celebrated wit," said Sidney, "that he, by turning 
^rtune-teller for a friend of his. Lord Debaral— if I remember rightly— got five thousand 
pounds— *at any rate, a very large sum. The lady was superstitious, my lord knew it, and 
tdd Foote, who was a great mimic, and could assume any disguise, that if he would play the 
fortune-teller, and describe him exactly to the lady as her foture husband, and the stratagecti 
succeeded, he would pay him that sum. Foote agreed. The lady sought to know her fate, 
And he told it. My lord courted and won her with her fortune, and paid Foote out of it 
So, take care, Fanny, hew you consult the oracle ; some mercenary gentleman may anticipate 
your questions, and purchase the response.*' 

** I. shall' be beforehand with the gentlemtm, brother ; for the first one that I fall in \ovb 
with I will get you to invite to Holly ; then I will apprize aunt Agnes of the fkct, describe 
him to, her, foe her welK tell my gentleman of her skill in palmistry, and when he repaint to 
the oracle I shall be described to him to a T, as the only one who can make him happy.** 

** If you have such designs, sis, I advise you by all means to cultivate the good graces of 
aunt Agnes.** > 

" I have done so, sir. Almost every fine day when I visit Sarah, we call over by the mill 
to see her, when I never fail to give her something ; besides w^hich, I have di^atched Pompey 
repeatedly to her cabin with flo^r, butter, eggs, ham, and many other things ; for aunt Agnes, 
though she be a witch, lives not upon au*, and therefore are my purposes in the foil promise 
of accomplishment. You may further know, sir, that I intend to spend to-morrow with Sorabt 
and that we will certainly call and see, not the White Lady of Avenel, but the White Lady 
of the Woods. So, if you promise to come to loe in the afternoon^ ^I promise to Intercede 
and make your future fate bright." 

« Ajprced !»' said Sidney, « It is a bargain," 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

Tmi bwKt affl of wbicii we btTe vftkm tioU ai the IboC of the hils» ai the tiiwIiiifiB eT 

• roMl which wm eaOed the MiU.roe4 bat which, siMe the fin^ hed Mi bee» vtedi iiauupl hf 
Mr Fitzhiaeteiid Slwood f9r hrmbtg pnrpectt* or by aoeh wejtecn end ivreri ee 
§mA his eonpemeBs whooi Bobby owttbtatd the ei^ of the hathhi|r ■eteh. 

The mill was of rude stone ooostniction, and nothing was left h«t ile hiiw a 
walla. The sccaeFy eboot it wee jpicuwesque. A Areefli called the Palle d»bed dewk hf H, 
with itofhllattpplyef waterier the aBfll-daflawea broken dewm and thesMlUtt 
hgr depofitefirooa tta sides, nade by Taiions raiea, and evetfrewn with raedL 

About twenty feet above the inill, towards what was once the dam, stood an old ! 
Ibrmeriy oecnpied by an aisiataBt of the miller, wheettended to heaping the ^ae and rmm i^ 
refalr. After the fire he Isft hia humble dwelling, and eld Agnea tedk |niHMiin ef it> 

Agaca liad been houselLetper to Doctor Grattanli nether, and her atttchaaeat «» Us 
daughter was so great, that at Mr Elwood*s request she removed to his hsm whea hw teek 
iheehOdbome, end nuned her with pamoUi oarsb Uaditttot been ler her nriiihwent to 
Sarah, Agnes would not have stayed a day at Mr Elweed*a» He tieetedher, it irtroa Vitlir 
than any other person about his turn, b«t then ahe was e white woanai^ mmI abe mm very 
hindio her little chaqpe. Thi8didBot,howeveiMiiTii!feBt MrfiiweodteHftthigteww^hc^ 
4rben in his cops the roughest language. His naUndneaf to Agnes aa fiereh gpew up, and 
bernnrse became asoee be^ess, hioraased; aad one day» on hie tafling her that iIm dUL 
nothing, and that she must be oi|^ she temoved to the miUtfIs cabin. 

• The Pells, the descent ef which was very rapid opposite the eeUn, dnbed ob wiUly met 
projeetieg recks, throwing its silver tprey against thehr faees, and ftmniog hi titeir haNome 
many fSftntestio eddies and pools, in which the leaves and pieces ef baak and wood ioeted 
round and round, ere they were borne onward. Above these rocks the streem kif nempnwi 
tively quiet and lake-like ; and jutting prominences, covered alasest entirelf bf meas and wild 
.vine% genre beauty to the view, which, en the right, aa you looked np^ tiie atream, ateefcehed 
4mt into the valley, and on the left was bounded by a bold chain of hifls. 

Thai« had been an indosure around the eaUn, bnt it traa broken down hefMPe i 
domesticated herself there ; and the wiU honeysuckle end the wild eweel brie? giew i 
up to the very door. A single taU oak stretched ite brenehes aheec end over the' eabin,. 
which had the appearance of leaning against it, as if fiur support : the niiee of the aattl below 
towered over the eabin in «ristocratic solemnity; its blackened walli»re li e v ad tot^ejqrhere- 
and <thero by the ** parasite " plant, the ivy, which, unlike perasitee 'm geneeal, was giving 
beauty to what all the rest of the vegetable kingdooA ifavink Irom s buft in this it waa ymjify- 
ing the simile of the poet, who, in comparing woman to it, taid ih«ft-«-. 

'^ Lfte firr, ■h«'t kitowil tocfthw 
T6» often round a worthleM tking :** 

A worthless thfng to whom she has sacrificed everything, and whose worthlessness and vic^ 
fti the abondance of her love, she is endeavouring to hide. 

A path from the cabin led to a garden spot by the mill, which had been formerly culti- 
Tated by the milter, and which was roughly inclosed by what fti that country is called e 
Mrghiia fence. It was formed by laying a number of rails hi 2qpsag manner on each other. 
By the comers of the feneci on the outer side, bladLberry bushes and wild roses grew In 
abundtoce. Agnes eontinned, with the assTstance of some of; her neighbour, to keep the 
little inclosure free from weeds, and to raise within vegetables sufficient to supply her fi-ugal 
wants. She also cultivated a quantity of herbs, nhfbh were thought to possess greater medi- 
cioal virtues when administered by her than similar simples purchased from the apothecary. 

The morning after the badinage between Fanny and her brother,, she visited Sarah 
Grattan according to her promise. Her friend was delighted to see her, and in much better 
spirits than usual. Though the autumn was now far advanced, the day proved a delightful 
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I of ttMse tutmy tememknoMt of summer, m4 Faaajr {vropwedr ih«t they d^d 
make a visit to aunty Agnes. ; 

Sasdb readily «8sente<jk$ an^ 'nnatleBded^ they peoceeaed togetheri foUofdiig a sbeep^path 
thiMgli the Uroodfe te the fM wainait% eal^in. 

Ob rapptiv a* "the floor, the vffke ^t M ^goes ^lade them eatec They did so» and fiMwd . 
i^hii«Id vvenaniettgi^pB^at ber 9p}oaiqg««wheel by tbe.he^tb, in which a slight fire, whidh she 
fed &0II1 avqttaatity of hrvshwood that lay in the corner, crackled and sparkled. Agnes waa 
^fiMied ia a bomeipuA ihiek,^ with a {daio, bnt clean cotton cap on her liead. Though very 
old, she waa hale and hearty* Her co\intenanee ezpiressed cheerfulness, but with ,an air of 
.<^il^«r.and doeisioa. , ^en youRg, phe pius^ have ^een handsome, for though her skin 
vmA wraUed^ it wm> evident that it bad been fair ; her nose was straight, and her eye blue and 
Ibtight. iler ft)rebeftd*ad.few«r wJfJnWes th^n one might have supposed, and her hair, 8il« . 
Tared wifli yeaww wa» gathered Ujeatly under herxap. 
. The idroJiive pf her hvHinhle roop^h^ cabin had but ooe^-Ksonai^ted of a small table, a 
peir ol old drawers, four old chairs, and a bed. A shelf beside the chimney «ontaine<i a few . 
platef-and teii*eaps, mth an old*fashione(l , tea-pot which had belonged to Sarah's grand« 
iaether» Under ,the, shelf waa % tea-kettle, wi^ two or three articles for qooking* JDifiereal 
hinds irf herbs, together with strings of dried fruit, were hung by naila to the wall, as were 
^Jmk twa «9P three hwadlep ^ wool 

« Come in, dears," said aunt Ague?, with a deljlgbted smile ; " it makes my old eyes glad 
to lite you, f^u U»k 90 yqung and blithesome. Did you see anything of my Jittl^ dog, 
BMiir^ afrfwi eamealaog?" 

^lio,i«rse;. has he left you ?'V said SaraJv - ^ 

»i -^^ Ma, chad I hut I've miwed hio^ aJ] this noon. He followed me out to my g;arden4 my 
e«l seemed ruling, and X fwent there to get some catnip, for her with the dew-freck on it ; she 
^dn*t seem to like the dried I gave her ; I suspect it had lost its qualities. A merciful la^m , 
^Meiciftd to his beast* you kiM>w, dears, and these dumb things are a great comfort to me. ' 
I/ipopaee.heir. Ml* Ga«imWi> ^ hwnatism i^ ? Th^ jgrandphild of her*s, fiobby, they tell, is 
.©at of his trouble." . 

: nTes^^aiuit^;' replied JRanpyr "he is^ he was up at the house yesterday," 

#Taihii««ie<the i9ld woman's health is bad, and when that's bad, nothing appe^s bright 
ta SB $ b«t I thinh she pug)lt to bear it better ; I don't think there is any evil in the b9^.*' 
;. <*iIe%AMttie misehievpua^" said Fanny. *'but we all like him; he is now going to school 

teidifttvfllage^f' . ,4 -^ 

^ibo|»he!D he a epplbit to the old woman yet, if s>ie lives,'* said Agnes. " Come, dear^ 
H^ ii^abrighi d|^> Aow ]i'va £0t your company^ I'll walk up the little path, and look at the 
Ytvfeersmd^ the upeda. . They*no;gladsonxe to old eyes ; the nearer we ^ow to the time when 
tre must leave nature, the more we like to, look upon her face when it is smiling. It gladdcQS . 
aa oki heart, and makeeit.^^ ;young ^9in* This, so far, has been a cheerful autumn ; we've 
not had many dark days yet ; I think it will be a mild winter. It wttl be a Weswng for the 
po6r)»'pettiestely for those in the cities, if it is ; I'm hale and hearty for one of my years, hut 
I cant expect, in the nature of things,' to see mtoy more winters." 

« Nttrse, you walk very firm yet,," said Sarah, as she assisted the old woman to maf^e a 
step from her door, and fixed the h^pd of an old-fashioned cloak upon her head. 
•iOh I yes, dear, I oan walk miles yet; but I'm ninety- three, come next spring." 
Wfth a very Ught step Cor one of her years, Agnes walked between the girls, conversing in 
a similat stridn to tiiat which we have recorded. They proceeded up the Palls to where, 
the waters lay lake-like, as we have described, and seated themselves under an aged elm, near 
a clump of willows. 
. .<« How beautify this Is,** said Sarah. 

" Yes, dears, I've always liked it. The waters glide along so quietly here, that they 
remmd me of my life. Heaven send that it shall not be so wild and rough in its fall. See 
the hills there ; how bold and proud they look, like a haughty man upon a humble one ; but 
up the valley it appears so quiet and calm, and there's something solemn, solemn,-^eath- 
remioding in the turn and fall of the leat It copaes like a warning to be prepared. " 
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** Autfty, ydii ireter go t6 tlhnriih nvw^ti-daTV. If ytm twin witt, ra »eiid mkT 1»v« to*' 
taken,** said Sarah. 

** Thank you, cbfld ; think you— no ; our j;ood mhtfster often oodms t» iee Me^ attd* the 
variety of new faces and the changes of things take nty thoughts «way^^«udte titeni naaJLi" 
ai diurch. This is the very spot, as I told yon, where a you^g girl — » I k«e# livr wtA wfansb - 
We were young together-r-this is the Tery spot, they say, where she dMwned horteHl Leaor^ 
over, dears, but mind you don*l fall,** continued Agnes, stretchhig out faer hawdt as if to h»iai 
the girls as they arose and looked over ; ** see, it*s a deep distance down, and the water Umty^ 
quiet there that you c&n see your own sweet fiices hi it. It is said that ever sinee the po^r 
thhig drowned herself, the waves grew calmer and calmer. Tis true they used to he ro^igii 
here, and the old miller, who was a hard-hearted man, used to My it was because there wmm m 
rOck just above this that made the stream break this way, and that it had been rolled down by 
the force of the falls in a terrible storm to the rocks below $ but the superstitious old ibflts about 
maintain, that the spirit of the poor girl hovered over the place where she leaped ia^ ttdiaade 
the waters calm.** 

<< Oh ! fve heard something about it** said Fanny, mudngly, tumfaig to Sarah ; '^ the i 
ghrl who imitated Sappho, without knowing there was such a person, but who felt aU 
Sappho has expressed." 

''A cbarac^r, Sarah, for whom somehow or other I never eouM feel orach sympathy; I 
suppose this suicide first started the idea that the mill was haunted.^ 

^ '*No, dear," replied Agnes, **they had not the idea that the mill was hauntiMl Omii* - 
It was always said that her spirit hovered about this spot ; b«it ft mm never catted 
an evil spirit. For my part, I am over-persuaded, at least I have got the idea sinioe 
I have been living so much alone, that there are such thhigs as good spirfts and evO 
spirits ; but I believe the worst of them are harmless to good people, though they stey tevpt 
them." 

<*I thought Jane Lovell, as you told me, nurse/* said Sarah, " was the dav^;hter of the 
mflkr. Was he the hardphearted man who, you say, asserted that the water became quast 
here because the rock was removed?*' ' ' > 

** No, diHd, no ; he was the one who took the mill after Mr Lovell, wlidbuHt it. You 
Must know, after his only child disowned herself, that he and his wifb, as was natural, coitkhi*t 
bear to stay, so they left. The mill and his house, then, were the ofaly places between tfaia 
and the village, except, dear».yon place,** said Agnes, addressing Fimny. "I think, dear, 
that the property was leased f|t>m yon people, and after the mill was burnt dowh, it beSog-iiot' 
worth the rent, it went back to them. It was the old miller, a rank tory, who got the mill 
from Lovell, that used to have folks say it was haunted. They do say It waft haunted b)r' 
flesh and blood, by some of the tories that he gave meal to in the night-thne, yJhttk tkip 
Would steal through the hills here from where the British lay at" ■ -t 

** What was this story, aunty, about Jane Lovell ? do tell it to me.* 
^ ** Didn*t I Ull it to you, children, together, one day V 

''No, nurse,*' replied Sfurah, "it was only to me; tetl it agdio, telt it agahi : Ilovete 
near it, though it always makes me sad.** ^ 

" ''That's natural, dear, and bless your heart; I, that have nursed you, know that y6%i IM 
for such poor thiogs. Then, dears, sit one on each side of me. Mrs Gammon, you tell me, 
is better ; I am glad to hear it ; health is like a quiet conscience, we can^t be happy irithdut 
it, but one we may lose, and it may not be our fault. Yes, I was young as you are, dears, 
when I first knew Jane Lovell. It was thought that the British would take the city, as they 
lay just below it, and the country round was full of tories. So your grandfather, Sarah, who 
was a good and true soldier in the continental cause, sent your mother to Sprlngdale, whidh 
was pretty much such a place then as it is now, and I attended her. Some of the old villags^ 
dears, wear the same face they used to wear, when everything else is so changed that, when 
amidst present scenes, you look back and try to recollect former ones, it seems impossible, 
as scarcely a vestige of them remains to assist your memory. But Springdale is much the 
same. I was young then, blithe of heart, and blithe of limb, knowing no sorrow or trouble; 
the world all seemed cheerful to me ; but I lost all that was left to me in that war before it . 
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wj|%.ov4ivHiM breOMrf and a li(hier* k oooiet U)Lt.4 pride to n^y old hw^ ^ot|gh tluit 
they dfed in a rightful cauie, if ever fight was rightful. 

'SYonrfiMmly thQB»dear<to SarahX ««r« among ibe H^e^t Jo tholand, and yoiu- grand- 
mnti^r did all she could ..to oonfort me ; and well she might, for your grandfather was a 
soldietv aad oommanded . the vt i^ company that my Esther was U|led Ui. It seems strange 
that the troobies of other people should lessen our own ; but so it is, for when I came to 
thmk of poor Jane Lovell for some time after, I felt it was sinful to grieve so much. Poor 
thing 1 how she mnst have grieved; it was a complete heart-break and despair. I am old 
now, dears, but I have been young, and I can feel for a poor young thing, and I believe that, 
to^^forsake one that loves you, and whom you have won to love you, is a sin that's s^t down 
aoipni; the direst and the deepest. I believe it, and I always have believed it. 

. " I, knew Jane, as I tell you* She was the merriest,, truest-hearted girl in the neighbour- 
hood; and she and I grew as intimate as you two ; for I spent with your mother nearly a year 
ia the villnge. 

*' One day the militia had a skirmage with a number of teries who haunted the hills, and 
who<could prowl about in the night and rob and steal, and be off on the swiftest horses. The 
tones were led by a British officer, and they got the worst of it, and fled like cowards as they 
were, and left him wounded up the Falls, they say not two miles from here. He was hurt 
badly : so the militia, by the command of their officer, made a litter out of some poles that 
they cut in the wood, together with coats enough, which they took off their backs for the 
puipose, and brofjgbt him towards the village. He was so exhausted by the time they got to 
the mill that it way thought he would die, so they carried him into Mr Lovell*s, and hastened 
off for a doctor. 

" I remember that very day well ; for in the afternoon Jane came to the village and told 
me about it, and she said what a handsome man the officer was, and that she must hurry 
home, for he might need a poultice or something else that she might make.** 

** What kind of a lookhig girl, aunty, was Jane ?" inquired Fanny. 
. i <* OncL that was pleasing to look upon\ she was thought is pretty then over all the young 
girls of the place as is Peggy Gammon now. That child reminds me of her^only Jane was 
not fo lively, and was more diffident ; besides, she had a good education. It made me happy 
to Ml upon her ; nobody envied her, everybody loved Ii-.t. " 

Here Fanny drew nearer to aunt Agnes, and asked her to go on, while Sarah, who had 
often heard the story, arose from the side of the old woman, and often gazing over the bank 
for a moment w|th'a kind of mental fascination, resumed her seat with renewed interest. 
. " Well, it was a long time before the officer, who was named Maynard, Lieutenant May* 
nard, . recovered even so that he could go out ; and all the while Jane's visits to the village 
grew fewer and fewer. When she did come she was always talking of the officer. After he 
got so as he could go about, • b^ was put upon his parole, but he eontinued to board at (^ 
mill, saying that he liked the sltua^on better than the village. Mr Lovell and his wife liked 
him very much, and were glad of his staying ; they were unsuspecthig people. 
.. ** .Well, theq, he stayed : and folks who went to the mill used to observe that Jane cared no- 
thing for company, and that she was always sitting in the room with the officer, who would be 
feundreadingor talking to her. On this very spot they would sit together for hours." 

, ** When Lieutenant Maynard recovered, he was still upon his parole, and he frequently 
cfuno to Springdale. Everybody liked him ; there he was thought to be a fine, amiable 
y9ung man. He used to pall and see your grandmother, child (to Sarah), and she thought 
the world of him. Jane, too, whenever she came to Springdale, would call and see me, and 
her perpetual talk was, as I have told you, about Mr Maynard. Poor thing I I hear her now ; 
with what a flutterhig heart she would talk and talk, and of nothing but him.** 
. ** Was he handsome ?*' inquired Fanny, 

** Yes, dear, as handsome as you find in a thousand. So, one day I taxed her with being 
in love with him. She was confused, but she laughed, and asked why not. I spoke my mind 
to her. I told her that I did not think he was in love with her, and that if he was, did she 
expect to marry him and to go to England .among his high relations? Such a shade came over 
her face ! but she said no more, and I felt for her, and changed the subject. Still Mr Maynard 
remained at the mill| but Jane, when I saw her after this, did not speak so much of him, and 
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sli^irasiiotiofin^y; or rafter g <mi te titt< j* <w wa> in«» lively, «i< tfieft tlt« twito 1b4 Mitf^ 
suddenly, and leave tne. < « *." {,..,<■ 

<» Unexpectedly one day thetiews eaikie ttiat'prlsoneriireroto^e oMthMg^ Mr IfayiMiM 
Wtiked over from the mHl -to the yfllage ; and irfthont tiMi|r leai^ «f «iybody» lie left nttier 
the escort of the gnard who were to see him lafis toihO BrMM IhiH. His' wmraboiit ooMia 
As it grew towards night, Jane came to Sfnriogdale to yotir grandmofher^' home,satid ariani 
to see me, I didn't know her at first, she looked so «ort»se-1tfce, and hervOicovMUEtded mm 
though it came from the grave. 9he taflred updn Indifferent things for a whfle, b«t it*waB t09 
plain that something was on her mind. I asked ^r w|iat was the matter? ilio aAietod td 
h^ in a joke, and said that Mr Majnard had hid fhein good-bye at^e mill, b«t timt Sbo ivwvfc 
dered if he had gone, and wouldn't I jtist step over to the tavern for her and ask, fkk^'htft 
mother wanted to know. I told her that he had gone, Ibr that I myself bad seeil Mmdepi^ 
tinder the escort. She said no more ; for some time she seemed bewildered. Then she asfeed 
me if I did not think he would come back. I told her I thought not; when I said «kil^«ilif 
got up and said good-bye, and after she had jmssed out of tho door shereturoed, and sitfd :' 

*^ * Come Agnes, let you and I shake hands ; for wbeA tfwo part in thtt world, ^ierO% Ml 
knowing when they*ll meet again.' 

** I shook hands wit^ her, and tried to cheer her, saying gflfily that I meant to cdme ealtf 
in the morning to see her, and that I would catch her before she was up. < 

" • O ! I shall sleep sound,^ said she ; * come— mother wiH be so glad to ftecyou-* 

*< She left me, and her words sounded so strange to me that I Stood in the door gadng^^aftiinr 
her. She walked on at her usual step, when she sto{>ped as if fiftie had forgot something; I 
advanced towards her, but she went on, and I entered the house thinking of her. 

<* The next day early, though there had been a most awfnl stOrm thoft bight; an^ Uie Walking 
was bad in consequence, I went over to the mHl, for I coold not banjsh from my toibd tbolden 
that something had happened to Jane. As I drew near the^mill I met Mr Lovell like oaa 
distracted ; the first word he asked me was, if f had seen Jane. I told hftn that 1 had not seen 
her since the afternoon before, and I repeated all that she had said. He seemed beskte.' him- 
self. ' He said that she had been at home until nine (A^lock in the evening, and that his wifti 
said she then stepped out of the door Just before the storm came oh, biit that vhe thought shtt 
had returned and gone to bed. They had not seen "her since. He bade me, for Ood*8 sake, to 
jgo and comfort his wife, and he would go to the viMge in hopes Of hearing something of hiist 
daughter there. He started on like one half crazy, and f entered the house. There Z 
saw Mrs Lovell; Jane, as I have said, was a good scholar for a girl like her, and her mother 
had been searching the drawers and trunks to see if Jane had lefft anything that would tell of 
what had becpme of her. She discovered nothing; but in a lookhig-glass drawer that 
belonged to the oflBcer she found a lock of her h^r. "When I opened the door, 'and 'I 
rapped twice before I did so, and there came no ahswer, there was the mother, stancBng 
by the drawer as. motionless as though she had been stbne, and gazing on the lock oC 
hair which she had just taken out of, it. When she sawme, she threw herself into my arms 
and burst into tears : it saved her heart from breaking on the spot. All that f eonki get from 
her was, that Jane had returned home that liight, got supper as usual, hut did not eat any, 
though she made the eflTorts, nor did she name Mr Maynard once. The mother suspected J^uie*8 
feelings, and did what she could to comfort her, but neveV spoke of the officer. Mr Lovell, 
she said, was fatigued from working hard all day, and he laid down on a settee and went to 
sleep.' The mother said, that she herself went into the next room, and in lookingthrough sho 
saw Jane kiss her father on the forehead, and clasp her hands together; that then Jane entered 
the room where she was, and kissed her and said good night. Mrs Lovell, who was a simple 
woman, told her daughter, as she told me, that was right ; that she had better %o to bed, and 
she would feel better in the morning. Jane, she said, left the room, and she was certain that 
she heard her ^o out ; and until the motning she felt as certain that she heard her footstejis as 
she returned and ascended the stairs. In the morning, surprised that Jane had not arisen, she 
entered her room to awake her, when there was the bed untumbled, with Jane's bonnet and 
shawl on it. 

" When I entered the house I left the door open after me, and while Mrs Lovell was telling 
me about poor Jane, their house dog, which was a great favourite with the daughteri came in. 
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and kepi jwq^ 19 asd iMf^ag^hki t«il aroaiid m, as if to di^vr owr attcntloii, and t^a he 
woald ran out of the door ; but finding we did not follow him, he returned and renewed his 
ieliettatibBi. I reaaarfcedft^o Mrs LoreTI^ and proposed that we shonld foBow him ; she said : 

** ' Well, do so ; for he has been going on so all the momiog; and now I remember he was 
oat in the bouse last nfght where he usually stays, for when I opened the door this morning he 
OBBe in and acted as you have seen hiOL' 

** We followed the dog ; he dashed impatiently ahead of ne in this direetion, and as we did 
not walk fast enough to keep close behind him, he came tathis very spot, and then returned 
lb tiSi and came again here. When we reached this place I looked over Che bank ; it has been 
wariied away bdkm rince, and it is steeper now than it was then ; I looked over, and the first 
thing I saw hanging to the end of a stump that stood near the water-«-4he stream was verjr 
h%h then, remember, for it was swollen by the storm*— wat a bit of ribbon.^*^nk ribbon^ 
Though it was all draggled hi the water, I thought instantiy it was the very piece that 
poor Jane had had round her neck when I saw her in the afternoon. I wa» young then 
^ —I thought nothhig «f jumping down and gettittg it : indeed I didn*t think at all but oT 
|M>or Jane, hi an Sbstant I snatdied it loose fh>m the stump, when a part of It remained, 
it had caught so fast, and climbing up the bank, handed it to Mrs Lovell. Soon as she 
'. saw it she exclaimed, * *Tis her*8 ! 'tis my' dear daughter's I she's gone — gone I' 

«< 'Twas with great difficulty I could get her to her house. She looked wildly round for 
tl^ tracks of her daughter to the fatal spot, but the heavy storm had washed them all. away. 
Aere was no' trace of her but the bit of ribbon. _ 

** Mr Lovell returned with sererat of his neighbours: he had heard nothing of her, except 
v^atwas in confirmation of our fears. One of them stated that he had been up the valley, 
attdwas hastening^ hunne, by the mill road, late at night to avoid the storm, and about ten steps 
from this spot he met Jane. He asked her wfrither she was going so late, and she made him 
no reply, but pass^ on. He said the^thering clouds had nearly obscured the little starlight 
left, so that he could not clearly distinguish the person of Jane, if it was she; that he passed 
on hi doubt, feeling assured that if it was^ sdie would have answered hhn had she heard him,, 
bat his doubts were resolved on hearing' her Well knoww voice speak tot the dog. This was all' 
that was ever heard of poor Jane. I'he ^torm that night was awfbf. T remember it well ; and 
it was in this storm the old miller who succeeded Mr LovelF used to say that the rack was 
rolled to the rocks below, and that, according to him, accounted fbr the eafmness in the waters 
beside us, which always had been rough before, and which, as Is the belief of many, has never 
been rough rince, in calm or storm, rain or shine." 
^i *• Aunty, what became of the father and mother?" asked Fanny, wiping her eyes. 

''They could not stay here after Jane*^ death. Dears, it was sorrowfhl to see them. The 
father neglected his mill, and the mother just did nothmg but look over her daughter's things^ 
and talk about her. They grew so sad that they resolved to mote hito anotherneighbourhood. 
The day of the removal I came over to bid them good-bye, and when I entered the room there- 
was Mrs Lovell with the lock of her daughter's hah*, which sSie had fStfund in the drawer of the 
officer's looking-glass. Poor childless thing 1 she was folding it up in the bit of Jane V neck- 
ribbon that I had taken from the stump. A mother's love is next tb Gad'k— dears, it*s next 
to God's." 

*• Where did the father and mother ^, aunty?" inquired' Pkmy. 

" To the city, dear; they became very poor ; he Mred out as a miller near by the city, aaid 
one morning his body was found in the milt-race. It was not known whether he had drowned 
himself or pot>-he drank hard after his daughter's death, and he might have fallen htto the 
race hi a fit of intoxication." 

** And the mother- — '*' 

** Poor thing, i^e went crazy, and was found roving about the streets, and was taken to the 
poor-house. She kept asking for' her hnsband and her daughter, but, they say, behaved 
perfectly harmless nntit the keeper, who was a harshr man, and who, seeing her haM closed 
upon something that looked Hke a purse, attemffled to take It from hi^. She theti grew frantic, 
raving mad, but the keeper insisted upon taking if, and at Tast sueoeeded in doing so ; but she 
died in the struggle to keep alf that was left her of her daughter -^ the leek of hair with the 
ribbon round it:** ; . 
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Both the girU wept bitteriy ; Sarah as maob, if not more, than Fanoy, altho)igh ahevbad 
heard the sad narrative often before. 

. *' And the officer !" exclaimed Fanny through her tears, ** was nothing i^ever found oi^ 
what became of him ? maybe Jane left with him." 

" No, dear, it was never thought so: an account of his marriage with an earl's daughterr 
and of his promotion, was republished from a London paper years after the peace. Perha|is 
he never heard of the miller*s daughter again, and never thought of her in this world— but 
there is another, at whose awful bar be must hear and think of her — another when the retrl-. 
butioB mast fall on him. Children, God is just ; justice is his highest attribute ; and if it is^, 
there must be a future state from whose terrible punishment all those broad hills caonot cove^,. 
him. No : they and this stream, and these woods, and these lands, and the very ashes of that, 
house that witnessed their mesting— -her innocence and his guilt*-and her poor father and her, 
frantic mother — will rise up when she rises at the great day, and bear testimony against bim. 
Merciful Father f exclaimed old Agues, elevating her fiice and hands, " I am not cerjtain that ^ 
he was gnilty ; let me not judge thy creatures. Be merciful in thy judgment, but ! forget \ 
not those who, like this poor girl and her broken-hearted parents, have suffered nnto death,** . 



CHAPTER XXIIL 
EvBR since Fanny had told her brother of the oonvenatlon she had held with Sarah with 
regard to her ancle's wish that she ahould marry Bronson, Sidney had been a constant visitor 
at £Iwood*s. Previously he had occasionally visited Sarah, for he had always entertained a . 
high esteem for her ; but latterly his feelings had assumed a tenderer cast — that emotion which 
is said to be akin to love proved its relationship in his bosom, for, imperceptibly to himself, the 
latter passion was stealing over him. Sidney*s was a spirit of high and manly impulses. They . 
were written plainly in bis expansive forehead, and in his full, hazel eye. Inheriting a large 
fortune from his unde, and expecting one nearly as large from his father, he had received the 
best education, but had not been brought up to any profession. His father had wished him to 
travel, but Sidney had the domestic virtues too much at heart to permit him to wander fisir 
from the parental hearth. The gaiety of the city had but little^ttraction for him ; he preferred 
the freer and franker intercourse of the country. Yet, whenever he sought the society of the ' 
former, he neyer &Ued to impress those who met him with the gentleness and ease of his 
bearing. He was not, however, a man to make a display in general society ; he cared not 
enough for its applause ; yet no one could be more popular than he was with all who knew him. 
There was no false pride or presumption in his character ; he was happy in seeing others happy ; 
tbpse who did not know l|im> might take him at first bhisb to be an easy man, who wanted 
decision of character; but a short observation, when be was tested, would soon show them 
their error. 

Sidney had been pa^ingly attracted by several fair ones, but before his heart hod been the . 
least touched something ^had disenchanted him, not from any waywardness on bis part, but 
having a quick perception of the ludicrous, and more knowledge of the world than he had 
credit for, he had discovered, without even mentioning it to his sister, the artifice of more than 
one manoeuvring mother and iisusbiona^e daughter, who estimated, a loyer as a merchant does 
a customer. Sidney was entirely without vanity; but this, in, more than 'One instance, he 
could not but see. In truth, the secret admiration which hehad always felt for Sarah, without, 
in fact, knowing it himself, had mfide him indifferent to much visiting among the (air. When . 
he came to hear the general rumour of the neighbourhood, that Bronson was profiering his 
Edit to Sjirah, ivith the constant cf her uncle, he felt somewhat surprised ; but he soon disco* ' 
vered that Sarah disliked her Euitor, utid he thought. no moce.of it but as an idle report. But 
•x^itin Fanny told him whet Sarah had said to 1^ of Bronson* his kindest sympathies were 
awaticnc^Tor licr, and th(:y !Joan« as we have said, wt^out his Itnowledge, kindled deeper 
feelings. Sidney was not accustomed to self-(^serva)tion, Bt^ he generally gave himself up to 
h ii imp ut^es. H Is at tontions, t here Fore , to Miss Gratt^n, under thea^ circumstances, were likely 
deeply to mteresC her,. He bad^ m yet, never sppkffii ta )ier of. lov9{ tttr.in hit own bosom he 
had not r«cogtiis?d iis cxistcn*^; but his attentions to her beeame daily more and 
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gtibdaed and gentle. His eye had learned to follow her*s, and after he had«met it-, the next 
moment would find him by her side. He got books and music for her ; when in roamkig^ through 
^ the woods he chanced to meet one of Mr EIwood*s slaves returning home, he was sure to pluck 
a flower, if but a wild one, or a sprig of ivj^ and send it to her. She scarcely ever beard of him, 
of from him, that something from himself— a word, or a look, or a flower, or a piece of music, 
did not show her that she had occupied his thoughts ; and when they were together, a thou- 
sand little circumstances, the more efibctive, as he thought not of them, produced the 
fftittering consciousness in her heart. Then the witchery of his quiet, but devoted manner, 
the natural eloquence of his conversation, and the unstudied grace and beauty of his person, 
so different from the loathed Bronson, for she could not but loathe him— her very senslbiUties, 
which forbade her to hate, checked the disgust ; all these corresponded to make her heart 
irretrievably Sidney's. 

For the last three weeks Bronson had been ab|ent from Springdale. He bad gone suddenly 
t6 a distant state on urgent business. Almost daily, during that time, Sarah had seen Sidney 
without the disgusting presence of Bronson, and she looked to his return as we contemplate a 
fearful evil awaiting us. 

Alter Pinckney had gone to the city, thi^ be might be under the care of the phyacian* 
Sidney, having nis time Entirely to himself, visited Sarah much oftener, as did his sister. He 
roved with her over the farm, and loved to accompany her to the cabin of old Agnes. The 
mellow influence of the autumn, instead of saddening, gave cheerfuhiess to her spirit; or 
perhaps the autumn had nothing to do with it ; the absence of Bronson and the presence of 
Sidney made her happy. Sarah was a girl of genius, of deep and poetic susceptibilities ; and 
often, in her conversation and strolls with Sidney» she wou^d lose her shyness and reserve, and 
betray the deep and impassioned fervour of her character. It was in such a mood as this, the 
very evening after aunt Agnes had told the story of Jane Lovell to herself and Fanny^ 
that she and Sidney chanced to wander to the spot, where, seating themselves beneath the 
old tree, sh^ repeated to him the tale in tones of eloquence and pathos that surpricfed him* 
In (act, her feelings were so excited that ^r utmost efforts could not control them, and they 
fottod vent in a flood of tears* 

*' My dear Sarah," said Sidney, taking her hand— it was the first time he had used the 
word dear to her, and as he spoke be put back vrith the other hand her hair from her fore* 
bead; for, in giving, way to her emotion, a lock had fieillen over it, — <* my dear Sarah, yoa 
should not visit this spot if it produces sneb an effect on you* Aunt Agnes must have told 
you the tale as eloquently as you have repeated it to me." 

Sarah looked up into his faee irith ineffable sweetness, and said : 

** There's a luxury in woe,> we are told, Mr Fitxhurst ; sorrow breaks from us like the rain 
from the doud, which gathers tUl it biintB««»tfae bursting of one aaakes the sky clearer, and 
the other the heart." 

As Sarah spoke Sidney played tfith tiie tangles of her hair, and, leaning over her, 
impressed a kiss upon her forehead. With a blush, that mantled biow and bosom, she arosd 
from Sidney's side vntbout yieMing her hand ; he plaeed her arm in his, and thus together 
th^ entered die oabin of nurse Agnes. 

This was all the declaration Sidney had as yet made. But Sarah loved, and with a 
dev<rtion and constancy wkMi knew no intermissioii : Sidney's shadow had rested Upon her 
heart longer than she was aware^ Fsrhaps much of the timidity and bashfulness which she had 
felt in visiting Holly prooeedied from the fear that he would contrast her unfavourably with the 
spleiidid be&s of the di)by whom he knew. The source of this feeling was in her secret 
admiratioB of Sidney ; but it lay lUwb^rved by herself or by others, deep in her own heart, 
lilLfr the hidden cnrrente of the foontain, flowing dark and deep, and solitary and sunless, away 
from the smile of hoj^and- light of heaven, which at last breaks out in gome lonely, lovely 
spot,^ tta<^ser«ed by all but one silent watchers O ! how in the bright day it sparkles, how 
many flovrers like young affection spring up around it, how many birds like young hope lap 
their wiii|[« and^lave in it» piw^i^ixshing waters, and circle over it in the warm air, and go 
caroling up to beaten witkt th«fa» wbodimotes wtt^ and n$tnm to nestle in the trees that shad^ 
it^'-^hen, under its holy influenoob Niltmre beeonies a brighter worsnipper of him who m^ ^ 
flow. 
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Sank loved ; the v«ry MaociatioM with the anpoetic beings of her unde!s household had 

vede ttroDger her tendeneies to the pesii o n , as the virgin ore ripens deep down in the mioe. 

In her loneUntss, her romantic imagiiiation had formed a thousand dreams of the holiness and 

happiness of tbcowing a woman^s fiuth and affection upon one worthy of her love. From the 

presenct of Bronson she revolted at times mth a revulsion that words cannot express ; and it 

was only in dreaming of tiie happiness of others whose affections found something thattbej 

covld cling to^ that she foif;ot Cor a moment her own melancholy situation. Alas ! the contrasts 

when truth forced it upon her» came with the more bitter blight. From it she could only tmcn 

egain to romance, to poetry, to music, to flowers; and from the sense of HI jironnd her, tasi 

hope i0 the uttermost. Her intercourse with Agnes nursed sack thoughts ; and in iisteoii^ 

to the old womaa*s tales, she would lain win her heart to the belief, that her U£e might be like 

some one of the maidens whose history her old nurse delighted to tell— ^ history da^ and 

iNaiiaous— of bioken^heartedness in its commencement and impervious to love, hut which ended 

at last in a realiza^oo of all thatjooakes romance beautiful. Often would poor Sarah dwell 

upon her darker stories, with the foreboding that such Was to be her iate, and as often d^ 

would shut them from her mind, and bid Agnes tell some happier tale. 

"It WM BO marv^-^fromher Tery liirtfa 
Her wnil was dnmik with lore, wfalch Ad |»«rvade 
4«rt wimW wkk ii^aw'^r tke mm om eartk ; 
or otijectii all inanimate she made 
Idols, and out of wild and Sanely 4oirers, 
▲ad n>6k» wberaby they iprew, a |>aradi'«, 
Wbeixshe did lay her down within the shade 
Of waring trewyaad draaan uncounted houm.** 

'Now, in the birth of love in a bosom so well calculated to be its home, it was beautiful to 
ot>serve the dreamy and persuading spirit that possessed her. Ever3rthing around her took the ' 
colour of her hope. The falling of the autumn leaf had no sadness— it wiH he green again in 
the 'Spring. The clotid-capt hills that fie so daf^k beneath the drivhig mists of the moming; 
will be gilded with the very earliest beams ot the sub, and the Irfrds will ere long haniit them 
With a thousand merry notes. The songsters may fly, Init to oo retnrxiless distenee. 'The 
gatheting' leaves and the drifting wood may obsonre the sparkling waters, bttt they rest not 
for ever there ; they are like the petty ills of life to one who is sure to be happy— 'the onward ' 
wave wHl bear tfaem hence, and they shaH return normore ; • and flowers shall spring ap ^rni the 
tntnks t>y which they passed, and woods and wihte, and hills and flekb, shaH refdce together, ' 
like merry hearts at a festival. "^ 

"How emphatic the words of the Moor to the gentle l^ettdemona--^ 

*• But 1 do love thee; 
And'VdiM I lave Uw««at,<nisnfti» oope agahu" 

And are there not actSeins that speak as load las wofde? Aeo' theee dsoi the«g^s "that the 

tongue cannot &sbion forth like the heart's 'Speaohmakor^-^he ^w ,? Does not the im^AtA. 

more than the tongue? How often a careless word comes from an overflowing heart I awocd 

,which, but for the betrayal in its uttecanee, aoditbe i^t tbai atooeMqpatties U, would be as 

Idle -as the mocklns^biid's notes. 

When heart speaks to lieait in the sflenoB4>£ two lovwrs mjMing side by side^ who eaa 9h«i 

language to their tenderness ? Had speech the power, thegr would not 'bo jiUient* 

*• Ai*>ld<» kmMlkeo.'' 

Bow maAy of Sidney's actions had told (Ms H San4i. in bk tlaogiMge I jmd^Uwcil^ the smc^' 

woids had not been uttered, yet through the sunny day asid by tiM i tM r r y night, she bdieved 

that they were meant. And the breeze •cam& to her pale dnek JviAh sidsiss from tiie ffOse,aAd' 

the starry li^t of heaven imparted its lustre- to her «ye, and ^tm arrowy flash of thiidL-c omi n g . 

fancies gave their swiftness to her bleed, the bird la air ite gsacefnhieas to her motione, and 

the ftdry in the dewy mornii^ her lightness to tier 4tep«»^«nd the merriest thing in mythobgy 

and the holiest thing in revelation^ their brightfiess and puri^ to her heart U love coiddr 

make of the clown Cymon a dignifled and neble heing, itnan realke and peraoaify* in a^lovely. 

woman, the angd of our brightest dreams. t 

Z And Sarah ! how she would sit in londiness at ^home,«-biit now no longer lonely, m i A 

Wieditate the dreaasy hours aw^. She «wmld panse wi(Si>«he needle halMsaalD through tlM> 

«ambric» and wat^ the butterfly diqportkighT^on giUbd whq^aBdfdsh that tho dark dftyn^ of* 
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witter ntii^ be ddA)i0d«««»Bbt fcmkmt Mdkeui4MttQni «90iM<l%be^ vtmH net da»Mtoher Jof*-4iM» 
fer the giddy inseoU. Her heart ran: ever with tverch^^f el) creirt^ Mfip, The worm to 
her »md had k>it its inaigiiifioenoe^the reptie ite vettom^tfae brute its bmtaltty. Peef 
Sarah ! Even Bronaet was- a rnndi better maa tbw she had thought him^tbe devil is not so 
black as he is painted. 



CHA.PTER XXIV. 

^ And so, Howard,^ said Laxigdale, one day After dihner, as he ayose from the table, and 
tak&ig a seat near the window, extended his feet across another chair, whOe with his finger 
he' struck the ashes from his segar, "and so you believe in love?" 

Pinckney, who had almost entirely refcovered from the ejects of his wound, and who had 
been out riding before dinner, was reclining on a sbfa in the Irecess by the window, musingly^ 
but, with the complacency of one who, feels the vigour of returning strength in his veins, waft 
teadking his whiskers, which he had neglected daring his confinement, to aspume their wonted 
smoothness. He glanced with a half-humorous expression at Langdale, and replied :— i 

** Yes, I believe in love. You, I suppose, thmk with the rh3rme — 

' Lore is like m dizzin«M ; 
It -winna let a pnir body- 
Gang about ala bnaineM.^ 

I believe in love; and, in. spite of some transatlantic experience, in women also.*' 

** You do, hey?'* replied Langdale. <* They're jades all, Howard -.maybe you may know 
one exception,: but she is like the phssnic, companioakss^ Therefore you observe this leve 
bae . BO ' dizainess* fov me. . Ha,, ha 1 1 delight im studying the sex. They're tbougfat riddlet 
—•I think not Vanity is tlieir ruling passion, whether they play or pray-^^whether they 
sinner it or saint it. Can an inferior wonum bear the pain of a superior without a but^ aa U^ 
or an and ? And did ever woiaan yet forgive a alight ? ** 

" Ah, my dear sir;* said PSaskney* ** it. won't do 3 aiaong older meft than i you nuft seek 
for disciples. Love, you knoarv &o<dieftftr said, would cause the Deity te be worshipped in a 
land of atheists." 

« Yes i and was there ever a more nusesable devi> and a greater satirist of women, thaA 
that very Roeheater?** 

" Then the greater the compliment, aaeoming from tbehr sattrist.** 

" Think of his life— he was incapahle of seotHnent; he ^ived a life that wifl lot bear 
repeaung— all his love was sensuality " 

" True; but Langdale, you*ve a turn for teazing— I understand you." 

** I^u, no ; I have told you that" matrimony might make you a happier man, but then that 
you may be happier I would have y^eu entertain a just notion on the subject. Your poets 
and imt^inative men are scarcely ever happy in marriage. Why ? because they have ea^ 
exaggerated opinion of the excelleneiev of women, which they never realise. Marriage disen- 
chants such a man ; it is your plain, dull fellows who endure matrimony with patience-P-*tii. 
a chain at best." 

" A gilded chain, then— .^'* 

" But not a golden one, Howard, and the gMdfng soon wears off. However, there are 
aseeplions, I adaoit. Sotm yean ago I w«» descending' the Miseissippf, bound on bushiess to 
New Orleans. We had a host of passengers on board— as motley a set as man ever yel ttet 
with— gamblers, horse-jockeyi^ pmcbemv lawyere, specuhitors, and doctors^ Among them I 
observed a tall, gentlemanly man, whose health appeared delicate. We soon scraped an ae^ 
quaintanee, and' I discovered that be was a Colonel B— — , a Vlrgintan gentleman of an old 
family, who was traYelling for Me heaMk He* had a friend' with Mm flrom the same stftte. 
We three smoked our segars together on the guards, and had a merry and hiteAectual ttme 
of it We talked otthe high names of Virginia, with whom the colonel was femfltar ; and his 
anecdote and agreeable eo^^rersation, with his stete of herith, interested me in him very much. 
I moro than onee discovened hfm perusing letters in a female hand, and I took hfm fbra 
bachelor who had esnght the fever fer mat^nwny, mid of course, as he had become a victim 
•^rather a late perfod> that he was far gone. Sunday came. Our felhwr travellers paid very 
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yioIUi, whUe others ietted themselTet «t the eiHI*talilc TbMe tkiip hwm «iic«^ «i 'ir»i|n 
told, been reformed. The colonel walked the eahte obeervfaig the. piayert, cod UHmilKf Jtftt. 
the music, when all at once a sudden thonght seemed t» seise ilial^ and heopenedhittniiik^c 
took from it a book, and taking a seat apart, he was soon lort in attetttlTe penual of It . i) 
observed on opening the book he read seTeral thnes an inseriptkm on Its title-pagie before her 
turned to its contents. ^^ > *. 

"Towards evenmg his compaxrfon came te me, and, -smiling, said: * I have a good joke 
upon the colonel.'— 'What's that?* I asked. Heri^ied, that when the oolonel left home, 
his wife, who was a pious woman, had given him a Bible, and that he>ad proiaiied to nei|4 
it every Sunday ; * but he did not know it was Sunday,' said he, ' until I chanced to mak9 Omt 
remark, when he stole away from me, and there he is, you see, studying theology.* 

** < What kind of a lady is his wife ?' I asked. ' The finest woman 1 ever met withi' w^ 
the reply. 

" 1 said nothing, but in walking up and down the cabin, I at last chanced to caiflfa th^ 
coloners eye as he raised it from the book, and advancing towards him I aaked-^ 

« • What book b that which interests you so deeply ?* 

« He blushed slightly as he put it into my hand— strange that he should blush, hey ?— and 
said, * Read what's on the blank leaf.' I turned to it and read the following simple Itao;^ 

•« « To J. B— , from his devoted wife. 

Svsim B*— — .' -H 

Yon may thhik it odd, but from that moment Ffelt the deepest interest in the edhMl, We 
became quite intimate, and when we parted he made me promise that if ever I went to Rielli 
mond, where he liyed, I would call on him, and we exchanged hands. Last year hi gofn^ «o4be 
SpHngs I went to Richmond, and doubtful if the colonel was living from the state of his health 
when we parted, and anxious to renew our acquaintance if he Was. I made inquiry for Mtf, 
and found that he was in town with restored health. I sent my card, and he instantly caOed, 
and with true Virginian hospitality insisted that I should make his house my home while I 
stayed. I could not resist. I found his lady a most fascinating and lovely woman. Pioos, 
without a touch of fanaticism ; cheerful without the least frivolity ; inteliigent, Without the 
least Unnt of blue— a pattern of all that becomes a wontmn. " I understand, indeed, from his 
own lips, that she had reclaimed him from a most dissipated life ; and his neighbours told me 
that the change for the better which she had wrought in him was radical and almost mfracti- 
lous. 1 have not for my own mother more respect than I have for that fair Virginian. I 
really felt a respect approaching awe in her presence—the only woman who ever touched me 
with a shadow of such a feeling. On leaving them, I could not but tell her that she was more 
than a Roman matron— she was a Christian one. The fact is, Pinckrtey, 1 carinot bear ir- 
religious women ; a sense of religion is to them a sheet-anchor amidst the allurements and 
vices of society— without it they are adrift, and are often taken as a waifl" 

•« I agree with you," replied Pinckney, musing. ** How beautifully the poet has spoken oi 

women : 

< Not she with treacheioiu kias her Saviour §tang, 

Not the betrayed bim with unholy iimerne ; 

She, when Apoctles shrunk, could danger brave, 
— Last at the croM, and earliest at the grave.' 

*<Ha, ha I treai^rous kiss," repeated Langdale; <<do you ever court the muses, 
Pinckney ?" 

" I have courted them, as I suppose every young man has, but I've a poor knack at 

rhyme." 

•* I was given that way when I was at your age. Some lines that I wrote to a fair lady 
once, in the Tom Moorish style, upon 'blushing' and 'kissmg,' involved me in a duel that 
nearly cost me my life." 

" Where are the lines ? how was it ?" 

«♦ Some years since I met a fair lady at the Springs, who was a beauty, a coquette, and all 
that kind of thing ; and once, in a moon-lit ramble, I desecrated her virgin lip— heaven save 
the mark l-^she taxed me with being impudent, and asked me if I ever blushed. In reply, I 
wrote the verses I speak of. Well, we parted, with nothing between us, as 1 believed, but the 
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hmiimn kimtU^tilAm^nf^mam^ilm* AoMtliipiainii^afiiimirclslnMeived a tender 
efiittfe irom the kdy, who lived i«me three huoidred milef o£^ couched, in the kindest terms* 
and fcrthnaling^ vntj plainly that she eonsidei«d herself engaged to me t Well, having no idea 
^hiinc^ ablest n|»oii eompiilaif»* m Tom Jtfoorc say% I replied in as gallant a strain as I 
possiWy eoiild «iidler tho eironmitanaefl, stating that I had no idea that there was sUch hap- 
piness in store for ine^ «mI Uint if ever the. oopsnmaiatioa of my bliss occurred, it must be ht ( 
leap year." 
■ Hnekney hrnghed heartUy. » And what then ?" he asked. . < 

** With the return of post came her brother, post haste, with a friend. The friend waited 
€ta me? and presooting the fiital lines, inquired if I was not the author of them, and if 1 had 
HOI addrossod thenito tho hidy. 

** I confessed that I had addressed the lines jto the lady, but I protested I had not addressed 
her in any Other way. 

'^ He assured me that it was no jesting matter, and forthwith handed me a challenge ; at 
tho same time rettiarkhig that be should bo happy to accommodate the matter. I expressed 
nsy great williagttess to have it.necommodated, and asked in what way it should be done. 
He Implied it would give him great pleasure to act as my groomsman. I told him that I was 
dbHged to him for such a friendly offer upon so short an acquaintance, but that I had no idea 
ofnMlifHMmy. He ^then peremptorily said there was no backing, out; that I nhist fight. I 
tried to ridicule him out of the affair. He took it in high dudgeon, and said 1 would certainly^ 
he posted. I prepat«d pistds and coffse for two, and we accordingly met on the ground. I 
rononstitt^ ; but the lady*s. brother aiid the gentleman who wished to be my groomsman 
insisted upon the duello. I stood two shots from the furious brother, firing each time myself 
kitiie air* ^ ii^a second shot struck my watch, and as Judge Parsons said, * time kept me from 
«temlty.' He insisted upon another fire, and my patience became a martyr for my life and 
diod a violent death. 1 grew angry* and determined not to waste my saltpetre like the 
^Hgraaoo of 6ay*s flower on the desert air. I used to be a capital shot, and on the third fire 
I.niaimed my brother^iUtJaw that would he in his right arm, and so the affair ended. The 
taored Nine w^re frightened by the report of wr pistols, and have never visited me shiee.** * 
. " The Unas/* said Pinckney, « the lines." 

*' Hese they are,** replied Langdalo, advancing to the book-case, and taking them from a " 
private drawer. ** Here they are, in the identical conditiott in which I gave them, and in 
which they were returned to me." 

Pinckney opened the gilt-edged note which Langdale handed Mm, and read as 
iGi^Iows :— 



TO. 



-, WHO, WHSN I KISSBD HER, ASKED MB IP I EVER BLUSHED 



• O! ytm, I kOMT mht *tit to blath, 

I've often felttbe feelings 
The sweet suffaaion of ill flush 

O'er every feature elealisg. 

But then, dear msfd, Pre such a face. 

So dark I can't reveal it; 
WoTt though I know I feel the gr^oe, 

Twoutd seem that I conceal it. 

But yon are like, with such a hue. 

Yon cloud of purest white, 
"Where heaven's own smile is stealing through 

With alUU rosy light. 

Dearest ! I lore thy kiss to woo. 

Ant) think thee like the flower. 
That droops its head, yet yields its dew. 

To the warm sunbeam's power. 



And when I press thy lips to mine, 

I lore thy censurinf themes- 
Fairest ! from a brow like thine 
Hov sweet forgiveness beams. 

Believe me, I thy sweet lips press. 
As saints would press a shrine ; 

I itkX thy willing power to bless. 
And wish that power were mine. 

If yielding*s wrong, thy fairy brow 
Can blush away the barm ; 

We veil the shrine wheo'er the vow 
Would violate its ebarm. 

Nay, dearest, do not be afraid, 
And yet seem something loath ; 

And while I'm kisHinit, gentlest inaid. 
Be blushing for us both." 



** Ha, ha V laughed Pinckney, " the lady must have thought that there are as many kinds 
of declarations as there are PuQs, according to Sheridan's ' Critic* As this could not have 
heen the declaration direct, it must have been considered the declaration preliminary." 

** No, it was considered the declaration direct. The lady's susceptibilities were quick, 
almost as quick as her's whose hand a gentleman, when assisting her uito a carriage, chanced 
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*U:y<MicwMfc[>lb^j«iiiioitiikp»**."' .....-•; ' /? J *i^"i 

«Whatlwow)terf thei*dy?»^iiiqali«d«iidB»3r. . ^ ^ .... 

^ ** % volimtoer §rtteiiiiiiiaiv no dftiOti, konvtbat^theM ^mt goodf^feooftt ifflf khA^^dc^M 
to b^ Huuried, and as fa* could net get i»e to takenlitiv hm BMnte^ VM^n^ 1>f' |9i«]ky^ «M 
l^k her bimMlf } th«r» wwi a ttkt*'m§9mtmbm9^faiim&f' 6epmAi^iifM^^ • 



CHAPTER XXV. 
Thk servant here interrupted the conTersation between Pincknty^yii Ida «aitBff»<> y tu tf U ' i nlig 
fhe former that Mr Fitzhurat's earru^ waii at tlie door waidng t&canirQ^ bim to IMfy^ * 

** Come» Langdale, will you not accompany me?" said Pinekney, as tae'WM& - - - 

'* Thank you ; no» not now ; but your friend» Sicbey» ha»bMV preuliig ma tomA •M ktd 
see him, and while y^fxate therai I shatt arail ipjself 06 4fae isvltatiott^ mttim^mf iretpMs to 
the ladies, partieularly to tlM £Edr Fanny ; and jemembsr> w il au i you oooM 4im*Qnmr t Aiklt ftaft 
kurt with you if yon do not mtke my house youeteme^st least wldleFi^lMiratiis tow»4wuse 
is unoccupied. Guard your bearilt , Howard^ if yow harre-SBy nspeot Aff bacMortML** 

^ I intend to do so," replied Piackney, in a gi^ taae- ** < HyimtBrtfm tit the'>MI|^lluids,*» 
as Bums says^ "and I am going to take charge «Citi»^ < . 

** Keep close watch over it,*' said Langdak aa> be ibUoiMi Mi^AtiflBd to it^ doon *^6r it 
wiU rafuae to quit the: Highlands with you« thoagfa you: west wan^ArlMg I*" aeiMv of' th» 
t'other feir one that you wot of.*' 

Plnii^aey grasped hia Jfrieikd warmly l^'tbe haad^ aad* bMdlag Mvailev,: eaCimdftli^ 
carriage;, whieh soon daabod away nadec the guidance of Pwiptyv . .: * 

Piockney was aloae ia the Ganriage, aadndining back in knurkms ease^,' He gav» Mm^ 
self up to a thousand eheerftd imaghnngs. Just as^ttae vtfy 4ast rvfUiji' Hbe Wfk lli# 
hidden themselves behind the hills, the carriage entened tlie lane kadi8g>t« 110%. A« HM 
wheels moved ailjaiost noiseleasIy>Iong, Pinekney teased, fbrwani^ aad asked Pompey if tlier» 
was any company at the house. Pompey checked his horse to a walk, aHd i M»ylie<? ^^e§^ 
Master Pinekney, there be one of young master^ friends thorar^hii M come from Ihe iftfe- 
lior (interior) of the state 1 he's- been there threat daya.'*~ 

" What's his name, Pompey?** 

" Mr Bradley, sir ; he be an old friend of jronng master's." 

« Pve heard of him," said Pinekney to himself. " He is the one of whom Sidney speak* 
praisefully ; a beau, and a man of intellect, and all that. Go on, Pompey," he said aloud. 

Pompey cracked his whip, and in a moment ittire the oarriege whirled around a grass- 
plat, in the centre of which stood a holly-bush, and Pin(^nQy aljghte4* Qaentaeedithe 
house without rapping, for he was intimate enough with the household to waive all ceremony. 
He passed along the hall, intending to enter the usual sitting- room of the, family^ As ha^cyd 
so, he glanced into a large withdrawing room, and there beheld Fanny promenading — leaning 
on the arm of a very handsome man, whom he had no doubt was Mr Bradley^ 

Pinekney started, and the feeling which shot through his heart convinced him that of Jate 
he had not practised self-examination. Not thinking exactly what he was doing, he passed 
on in the direction of the chamber which he had formerly occupied, when, the voiqe ot 
Fanny arrested him. - 

•* Mr Pinekney," she exelaimed, ** did you not see me ?" 

** See you," said Pinekney, recovering himself, and with An air of gallantry, ••to be 
sure I saw you, Miss Fitzhurst, and should have felt your presence though you had baen 
surrounded by Egyptian darkness. I passed by that I might make my toilette ftt for 
your presence.** 

. •• Stin ceremonious ; I am glad to see you looking so welK Mr Pindsney, allow me to intror 
duoe you to Mr Bradley." The young gentlemen saluted eaefa other, and. Fanny, still hldd&^E^ 
Mr Bradley *s arm, asked : . 

••How is Mr Langdale?" 

•* Well i aad he loaded me with com{^menta to | 
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- ** Q ! Iiefff «CNMpltt#lf-Jb«viDlepf . I m^pom aow, that he hat had ^on in oare so Imig, you 

have returoad, if possible, less romantic, and Was of a believer in kMre^ than ever ? ** 

** Quite the oontrary ; J.have been ¥iiwUAating.the tender poaiion so warmly from bis assaults 

^4aid.st«iia«i%aBdlhinkiacao«inchof yon, that my heart has turned to tinder^anda sinc^ 

11^ from a hrjgbt i^ 4viU set it ift a hhoe*" 

••'Tis Inchy kf you, tbea»^,** wiA Mr Bradley, <" that the twilight anixouDds us«>' 

** Yei» sir ; but you «uust reaemhev» that in this fair presence the twilj^ht has oot alwayp 

JUrwumled^nei andthoughitdid, thai thiere are- souMsspiriU who 

« MoTe is Htht of Uteir own ttaUnp/** 
Jio fpiiwIfMigi ?iiiekttey b ow r e d and^wpairod to his ajpartment, whete much of his apparel had 

** A fair-spoken gentleman. Miss Fitzhurst,'* said Mr Bradley* m u eold tone, as Pinokney'f 
fe a t s fa i p i dM «way in the passage. 
< ** And a faseJuating oa% Mr Btadl^^'* s^ed Faa»y« •iua musing manner. 

« Whiskers^ and jil the et oetem. oi a trayelled gentleman, I discover.** 

** Y«% Mti -ewery one ef tfaen)» eioept their veuity and passion fbr teOiog of foreign sights." 

" Very muoh of * man of the world. U he callous to beauty and to love ? ** 

<«^Iie sayu^o,'* aoid Funny, stfU awisingk 

** Your brother has apeken much to me of h^n.** 

<< O ! beatlvr tiiuika him past aU pavellel.'* 

** What* Ujcoufidmg apirit your iNrathat pospeases; he fl i ngs h i s friendship with as much reli.* 
unce upon a friend as would a woman upon, u lover after long years of trial and observatbn.*' 
. *f riirrf 1 " eMiahued F^uauy, paaiing from her musing tone, and unconsciously releasing 
lier aim from Bimdley*s i **aqK>umy woi4» Mr Bradley, .yon pronouneed that word ' flings ! as 
though you were about to add, immediately afterwards, ' his friendship away,* and then the 
^l9e.€£«aeuaim4nwUehiarouiiMre<pWase4 toindulge,has.not beenfor the first time erroneously 
UPpMutl, thew|h»efer.<ttfgQ.eCToneons>y.** j 

Bradley bit his lip, and asked Fanny to take his arm, which she declined, saying she must 
prepare i»ri«f per. 
. «< 1^ wish to arrange jToyur toilette ier Mr Pinckney, do you ?*' he said. 

, ** Certainly, Mr Bradley ; as Mr Finehuey p<^ys ne that oompllment I must return it,'* and 
uhewltiadBew. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

Wmft Ifeektiey eutM^d Ms apartment lie threw himself hito a ehdrned soHloqnised : 
^ "^ We/n, the state of mf heart fs Kke that of a person who inhabits some romantic apartmeoCv 
und whO'tMnks he knows aU Its appurtenances— its irhole condition, when suddenly a hidden 
spring is toQched in the wiM which discloses to him scenes that he dreamed not of— bnMlhin^» 
IflowiRg pldiores whfre he dreamed there was nothing but the cold marble. Ha ! my bes^ 
wa» scone, thought h-*9, petrifhction brought about by Mss Clara Atbtrton's onwertfahtess, 
and uev^ t»1ie intpressed again— when 4o ! at the word— no, the look of another— the marble 
ineHs, the ro6k |f}%«s forth the waters, is it smitten but to flow fruitlessly ? If I have not 
lost my tiagacity, this Mr Bradley has deigns upon Fanny. But it is alt folly ; why should I 
yield to suth feedings? I had given them up— I must aim at some object fai life s as it is, I aiU 
tossed about' by isfety wayward drcumstanee and impression." 

While Pinckney coraMuned with himself, he arranged his toilet with more care than a dis- 
T«garQ to the fair '^eienoe he was about to enter woald warrant The servant rapped at his 
door to announce tea befbre he left his mirror. Tea was scaixsely over when a couple of 
earviages drove n^ to thedeois and a number of Fanny's city acquaintances entered the house; 
They were her intimates, and had come sans veremome, as they said, to make a social par^ 
In the withdrawing room they formed a brilliant circle, hi spite of himselt Pinckney Was 
abstracted and silent. Bradley kept close to Fanny, and was evidently exerting aH his powers 
of address to please her. Pinckney coruM not but confess to himself, as Sir Lucius O^Trigger 
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Mys, that there was a great probability of sneceis aboot him» FiMiy wai fo h%1r f^mrtlsrand 
Pbickney attributed it to the presence of Bradley. ^ 

Aflts Moreland and Colonel Bentley were of the party, and a <^iort thM tiler Ibelr iirftval, 
Sarah Orsttan, who had been sent for by Paftmy, entetied the ivott. Pinekney took'^a'MMt 
beside her, and they entered into conversation, biit theftr thenghts wandered fhMi each ot^^ 
for Sarah conld not but perceive that Sidneys was apparently deeply interested fal Mils M^Nii. 
land, with whom he was conversing, while Pinckney had not yet gained his set^pOMesiHon. 
With a searching eye he g^lanced at Bradley, and ittseoveMd^ at he thovgbt, ■o n ti tMn g^ in 
hit manner that implied a oonscioqsness of Pinckney's feelings, and of hit own powers of 
jileasing. 

In a morbid mood, Pinckney rose and left the room. He passed <mt of tNe 1io«se; uoiMiU ki k 
standing the chilliness of the evening, and sauntered forth under the noble oaks that iitM 
an extensive park beside the mansion. 

" What a foot am I,** said he ; ** where is my boasted ael&ooiitrttl? ^oneto-tke winds.' km 
I really in love with Fanny ? This Mr Bradley thhiks to, *tis evident; and what a eansdous 
air of success he bears about Mm. f ftmod her hanging on hit arai^-^e lean old acqnaiotataeo 
—has been here for days, and—yes, tiiinks hhnself soecessftd.- I thonght i had eredted" aa 
interest in her feeUngs, and while I thought so I 'forgot to ezanfaie my own, and deemeii^ them 
but passingly awakened. My senses are not in the best plight, and this «ight air won^^triag 
them anew. This Bradley is a man of manner, and, thc^ say, of inteHeet.** 

As this last thought passed his mind, Pinckney entered thi»hottBe, pattsod at tho^'drawiug* 
room door, and then passed on into the library. He sfdod leaning agatost a- bOdk-^oaso in* deep 
abstraction, when the door opened, and Fanny entered. 

** Ah, Mr Pinckney f * she exclaimed, ** wimt -makes you aueh a truant #om gay oompany ?* 

<* Listen to me. Miss Fitthurst, but for one moment,** said Finekney, as he gently closed 
the door ; *• but for one moment.'* 

The impassioned tone in which he spoke produeed an InslatitaneoatoffBol upoir -ffanny^^; ^Itai 
lively expression of her countenance became subdued, and she looked' on him^th'omotlotip, 
In which there was evidently some surprise. 

**' Miss Fitzhurst, listen to me ; I cannot control my feelings— why should I bldOili«n ? | 
have been a wanderer, you know, in other lands, and there for a pairing hour I deemed my 
feelings interested ; they were interested in one who soon broke the ofaarm. I'left £li«^ 
with the conviction that the shadow of the whig of love, not even npon his flighty shooldevet 
cross my heart again. I held it a romance which thereafter was to bo to me like the bo«H that 
was broken and the wine that was spilt ; a romance that pleased me but for a moment, and 
left me the next to feel but more keenly the dull reality to which sober truth abandoned me. 
Since then, I have made a jest of love and of myself for fancying that I. was possessed of tbo 
emotion «« yeSf made a jest of it until I saw and knew yott> -and even than I straggled with 
my, own heart as man never struggled. I cnl^vated the stoiote whfeh Langdale Inculcates^ 
and tried to hug it to my heart as a miser svould his golcL I struggled in vain : there was A 
fair image there that melted the icy philosophy. I saw you to-night ; I saw another atteatioo 
to you, and the trutlu*4he iuU oonvsotion of the stata of my affeetions-Hrushed upon mo with 
^ folroe which I could not insist or conaoal. Jbave been wandanng this half hoar in the park^ 
trying in vain to school my feelings into semethii^ like a £tn«ss lor sodatf* l43onld net^I 
oould not I.repaifod hither to look at some old sentence of philosop^, and oatch the feeling, 
when yQu«-Uie bright eveator of all this titmuit in a Jbaart X deemed ofllons to yonr aex, onterod* 
Forgive me; X know I have been hasty; but as j^Mi-rbut, Miss Fitzhnrst, as you vahie t||o 
peace of mind of another, think of what I say when I declare, how mnoh I lovo you.** 

At Una moment the Uhrary door opened, and Mr Bradley ap|>eaped. 

lathe meantime tbo feelings of Sarah Grattao, who still sat in the withdranrisf room^ 
were as disquieted as those of her late companion* Colonel Bentley had taken Pinckney*» 
place when he .left the room, and, being fond of teaaing, and not indifferent to Sarah faimseU; 
nnd suspecting her interest in Sidney, he 8aid-*> 

" I suppose you have heard the new% Miet Orattan ?" . ^ 

'* What news, oolonel ?** she asked. 
•. «* Why. that our friend Sidney is to marry Miss Moreland," 
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* •• Ah," 81^ Sftrati faintly ; ^yts, yes—is it so ?' 

•* A fafct 1 have every reason to believe.* 

At this tnomettt Miss RacheiHna, in all the dimity of antiquated msUdenhood, approached 
tiiem itt her way to the other side of the room, and the colonel said to her~<* Miss RacheHina^. 
4 am jast telling Miss Sarah of the news ; I am surprised she has not heard it, and she seems 
Wfprised at hearing it." 

« Wba|. is it, Cdonel Beiitky ?*' ' 
' ** That my friend ffid is to change the nam0 of Miss Moreland.** 

** I don't see why Miss Grattan should be surprised," said Miss RacheUina, sharply, for at the 
moment' Fanny's jests ^ ith her brother with regard to Sarah arose in her memory ; ** I don*t 
Me why llfias Grattan sboold beaniiprited, lam sure it is ainott desirable match in every 
wevpecL Mils Moreland's family is highly respectable jil every way ; her connections are all 
among our first pe<^Ie ; she has been brought up in the very best of socie^, aad is an accom* 
plkhed, fashionable, and beautiful woman**' 

So speaSkingv^with a stern' gianoe at Sarah, Miss Rachejiina palsied on. A few moments 
afterwards Sidney went up to Sarah, ai^said to her that arrangements whteh he had been making 
with Miss Moreland to pay a vusii to* Kfme of her acquaintance with her for a iew days, had 
prevented hini from taking a seat by h6r sooner, when Miss' Rac^liina called him to her, ani 
gave him some emmnissioB to txeentte in another room. Sarah's heart sunk within her. 
Colonel' Bentley not suspecting the (lapth of her emotions, but observing her ashy idleness, 
supposed she was seized with sudden indisposition, and exclaimed^^ 

** Bfest'rae,'Mf«s OraUan ! you are IIY." 

** Yes, sir; yes — rather so. May I take your arm, and will you walk with me into the 
open mf'kr a mofneat? the room is close — I shall recover myself in a moment.** 

*• Certainly, certainly ;*' and the colonel assisted^ her out of the room. Arrived in the 
entry, she begged him to wait for a moment ; and, hurrying to the chamber where she had 
deposited her bonnet and cloak, she returned, and taking his arm, went out inta the air. 

•« I really wish that I were 'at hotae," said she. «* 1 fis61, indetfd, ill." 

«< Yoift^had better enter the honse. Miss Grattan, and go to a chamber^ and lie dowo«" 

** No, no ; I thank y^u-u^ie. Colonel, is not that carriage there, whh the lamp burning, 
ihe one in which you came out ?*' 

<« It is, Ikfiss Orattan." 

V D»-^dOy then, in pity's sake, 1ft your driver take me home." 

** Certainly : if yon wish it I will accompany you, but had you not better remain here ?" 

" Indeed I must not $ my uncle will expect me. You need not accompany me.'* 

" It gives me pleasure, if you will go," said the colonel, and he handed her into the carriage, 
and jgave the driver directions. 

Bdbfte.tbey arrived at Mr Elwood's, Sarah, by a powerful effort, had somewhat rallied her 
^rits. She iKi^trived to say, in a tone of cheerfulness, that she was much better as tl^ 
drove to the door, and the eohmel, after handing her in, and lingering for a few mhmtes, bid 
heradien. 

Sarah followed him to the door, and requested him to make apologies for h«r to Fanny* He 
promised to do so, and the coach drove off. Sarah stood unconsciously gazing after it, when 
her vncle eame up ^ her, and said-^ 

** Sarah, you're soon iiome; sorppose you got tired of the flummery there, child. I got a 
letter from Bronspn to-day; he ex)>ressed bushels of love for you. He pressed me very ipuch 
upon your marrying him. Come, girl ; come, now ; don't dilly-dally so ; say when." 

^ Uncle, ia tnercy spare vnh upon that subject." 

" Spare the devil, Sarah i I tell you it must be. Now, that's a good girl ; say when." , 

'* Spapente now* ti* little while, and you may dispose of me as you choose," said Sarah, in 
an agonised tone, and she passed into the house, and, lifting a light, repaired to her chamber. 

Poflir Juliet io her agimy was not sadder than Sarah that night. She took her needle- 
work, and fried, by a strong effort, to compose her mind ; but, alas 1 the mournful tales of 
blighted love that nurse Agues was so fond of telling her, rose sv^ vividly to her memor}', that 
they seemed to pass between her and the wall, as thou;;h sho were sitting at a play — more as 
though she witnessed the reality. Her mind particularly dwelt upon the story of Jane Lovell— > 
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her fearfiil end, and the desolation that fell «ipon her paroita, and their dtatba sannad (a ] 
like a weight at her heart Sarah often attempted poetry, though aha was too joodast to 
■how any of her attempts to even her nearest friends. Ilw loUowiog fitagnaai which she 
hlotked with many tears as she wrote it, and thus found in weeping some relief, majTy perhaps^ 
jdimlj shadow (orth to the reader her emotions. They weie written aoase d^ya after thia 
«vent : v 



He nerer nid he loved me. 

Or Towed to me a tow i 
Yet. wkea I roottUeet bis mile, 

MmXiBkB I kear hia M»w. 
For lie would t^ of thoM who Ifved, 

And tell their tale m tme. 
And aatM «pen ara wh«i be told, 

Am a he WM ? ff"t to woo ; 
Aifed If he wished that I ilMBid lore. 

Wfttld he set l»i>e VM foe t 

For he wonld erer talk of love. 

And tay trae hearte •hovU b» 
Ab ceho of each other's thoaghta— 

A oonilcM caastaac^. 
And he would take my hand and milet 

And say 'twas pas aing hit; 
And when 1 bowed my head |a blnnh, 

He*d part my braided hair, 

r baminf words to me 



He*d part my b 

^ad winsper bore 

Aa fervaat aa a 



HeVl tell me of the poet*s tale, 

Whiob is but told to proTe, 
"Why the maid should tore for erer. 

And manry with har l«re> 
Thus, when he Md what biqppy thoufhts 

Into my heart wcuM itoal, 
Methoughtytoo, that his very ^ook 

Did hsppy thoughts reveal ; 
Jhtt maybe lore's a phantasy 

That only 



i reodlect the eveniog well^ 

Hie moon was bright sibove. 
And beaT*n, and eara»« and aU arennd* 

Stemed telling of their l»Te. 
He told me of two paitiug loTera 

Allotting such an hour 
To bless the light of yon for star. 

And by its looeful power 
To raw their hearts in erery fate, 

Wbatef er storms might lower. 

We roTed along the clear stream's side, 

Down by the aged .iree-^ 
The moonbeams o*er the rustling leaves 

Seemed to flit and flee. 
And thus, all teemalons the ware 

Mirrored the light above, 
^ Like one who fSeels, yet fears to tell. 

Her early hope of love ; 
Yet wildly will her young heart beat. 

As the trembling ripples rove. 

And further down, the shadeless wave 

Received wiihia its bveast 
Heaven, and all its bouts of stars, 

like love when all confessed. 
Thus is it that our way ward life 

Is like a wayward stream- 
There, and not a ray can pierce, 

And here, tb«r«*« but a gleam; 
While further down, the cloudless wave 

Reflects a cloudless beam. 

Here and there a meteor star 

Fell from the holy sky. 
As hope tbat is not fixed in heaven 

Is uways sure to die. 
I've thought aince, io a musing mood. 

Of treacherous memory. 
The lover 8 star it was that fell, 

Aikd love no more should he. 
Many a night I'll see it yet. 

But there's a cloud on me. 



Themmy 

It seemed a Hviag being; 
GloriMng Him above~- 

A114Laowiag, and ali-sahif . 
It stole akmg, in wavaless haste. 

Over the maiden's sleep, 
Uadcr tlM rodk, imd by die icillaK, 

RoDiag dark and deep. 
Tis said, her spirit vests at last» 

Andhae-liityatto wa y. 

I, weeping, told the maiden'ii tale* 

Aad peUrtsd eat the willew 
That weepa ibr ever o'er the fate 

Of the love forsakeni's pillow. 
la tee aisiW lose he ibli Me 

I sboald not seek. the ^pot. 
That my heart wauld be too monrfciftil 

If that I maonedlwr let 
Bat now I'm there the Uve-hmg dav* 

Hemeniberhig— but forgot. 

Qh,Oed! and when I 'view tl¥» elniaei 

A rolling on in peace, 
Methhihs that if f slept wMi her. 

My troabled thoughts would oeaae; 
For it ever seems to woo me~. 

That quiet, holy stream. 
And for me it has no false mnile. 

And there I could not dream. 
I am net what 1 used to be, 

Abial JiOauDois 



*Tis said timt-sbe he seeks te woo 

fa fairest af tha tht^pr. 
And g97est in the laughing bowers 

Of revelry imd eong. 
He used to braid wild iowets Jsr Jne* 

But now, with altered tone. 
He tens how soon the A>weri wfll faCe, ' 

And what « splendid aoae-> 
And vows he never loved bat her, 
, And loveebttt'ber alene. 

My hope has been a late-bom flower 

Nipt by an early frost i 
When the flower was bkMOiinf JMghrlest 

AU its bloom was lost. 
The maid ^ho builds the airy dreStt, 

Forgets it «MWt depart— 
The Uird will fly the drooping flower^ 

And hope the broken heart. 



I feel I am an orphaa bov^, ' 
With the abiding sorrow. 

That I am all forlorn to-day. 
And must be so to-morrow. 



Tis said that hope is every «^ere, 

ETon with the broken -bearted«~ 
It smiled upon me when we met, 

Where was it when we' parted t 
The fairest flowers we know nmetbMglil* 

1'he earth is tempest riven. 
The maiden ftives her heart in lAve-~ 

When given, all is g^ven ; 
Though earth fonakes the broken hear^ 

There's always hope in heavin. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

As twilTgW gatibeKed hi on the evening of Sarah»§ saed return home, a hmnbter personage of 
our tale, Peggy Blossotti, might have been seen emerging from the cabin of auht Agnes. Her^ 
ft»e wore a melanohely ezpressloB, tod she looked round as if «he were surprised It w^'so 
near night* Her grandmother was ill, and had frequently expressed a strong desire to se^ 
Agnes, saying, that the cheerful voice and conversation of the old woman would comfoH her. 
Aunt Agnes had promised to visit granny Gammon the next day. With a quick, but not as 
cheerful a ttap a»wM usual with her, Peggy turned akmg the old road by the mflK To 
beguile the loneliness of the way, she carolted forth, as if with a light heart, the foflowhig* 
song, wWoh was kmnrn In Spdngdrie us^ the composition of a drunken shoemaker, just such a 
*B6vAm Johnny^ a^ Burns has; described in his ^ Tam O* Shanter.' 

'. THE HEERY MIIXER. 



«' O I my i90thet'«. always «coI4iMig. ^ 
At ue miller in the glen ; 
And my father, he just callB him 
The very w^i^ of npea. 

But I*Te seen the merry miller. 
And the miller ha« seen me ; 

Bat not through father's specs, my Joe, 
DidltUemfHerseei 

O f Tre seen the merry miller, 

I met him in the %leii;; 
And the stxin that sbone so brightly. 

They only know the when. 

And the stars that Mione m brightly. 

They will not tell the tale ; 
Bat I*vf f«en the merry aiUer, 

And true Toye shall prevail. 



Tbe Jeafy tree Wat otei my head. 

And I was in my pride ; 
The stream was smiling at my feet. 

The miller by my side^ 

Bat one short day the mill shall stop. 
While 4}ff tei ehusch wer steal ; 

And leave my mother scolding there-"* 
A scolding fttr faei meal. 

But one short day the mill shall stop. 

And then iny merry mill. 
Click, daek, th« faoay wheel shall go. 

And tick, shall go the till. 

O ! merry is the mai, my Joe« 
And merry rings the suler, . 

And metry H the milterls wife. 
And merry is the miller." 



As Peggy was bumming over for the third time tiie last verse of Ote song, sbe heard fbot* 
flepft befakid her, and, on turning round, Jack Gordon stepped up to her, and said,— 

'*Ttm marry «ilier,aaBd the merry milter's wife; I suppose that's Hardy and yoursetf^ 
PSsfgy?** 

'* And suppose ii w«B)" replied Peggy, in a eareless tone. 

" But, by — — ! I won't suppose it was," said Gordon, angrily; ** Hardy would do !&« Joe 
Hitt, all he could to injure Bob ; and I did all I eould to save him, and I expect other returns 
ferity- 

** You Must^ to Bobby fbr retume, Mr Gordon ; I hare none to make." 

" None to make ! I have, then. You must marry me, Peggy, — yes, must, or you, and 
your granny, and yomr Bobby, your cousin Bobby, will rue the day you ever saw John 
OMdoii." 

** I rue it now," said Peggy. 

*• Yen do, hey ? yom shall rue it worse than jthis ; for what do you rue it ? tell me what 
harm have I done to you — and have yon not made a fool of me?" 

« Mr Gordon, I want to have flo quafrel with you— why can't you let me alone ? why do 
jTou. besot my pi^ hi this way ?" 

** Your path— beset your path; didn't you sliowme all sorts of favours over the other 
chaps when I fipst saw you ? Did you not, I ask you ?" said Gordon, in a stem tone. 

" My fiivours, as yoa call them^ are ray own, Mr Gordon, and I can give them as I pleads 
—it's enough for you. I don't see, if you have the spirit of a man in you, how you can beset 
SM In this vray ; it's Enough for you to know that I have no favours for you." 

•* Yes, bufi I bsve fanrours for you 1"^ exclaimed Gordon ; " an' death and destruction shall 
cotm of ^ia before I'm jilted in this fiishion. Do you think m be made a fool and lick- 
si^ttle of by a girl, and come aod go at her beck and call ? No f once whfen I talked to you 
about having me, you didn't refuse ; you said nothing ; you as much as gave consent. You 
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took profentt from me ; you knew that the looking-glait was meant for you— you bad it 
hanging up in your home — and you mutt take a miff all at once, and tend it to the village, and 
get it broke by the way, and I must have the clowns and fools laughing at me. No ! by hell 
I won't stand it ! you must have me, Peggy. You listened to me once, why not listen to me 
again?- 

*< Listening is not consenting, Mr Gordon. To tell you the plain truth, I don't like yon, I 
oaa*t like you, and I wont like yo*.** 

** Peggy, don't drtvo mo desperate," said Gordon, laying bin hand^with somo wlokfiM on b^r 
shoulder. ** You must have me $ Pve sworn it ; and through death Mid destruotton I'll wad* 
before I let you off." . . , , « 

Peggy was frigfatimed at the deep vindictiw tone of Gordon^ and walked on rapidly wHlw 
out saying a word. He kept up with her, however, and seamed le be awam of the etfept 
which he had produced, and by such means he h if ed to oonttol beg, for heaaid-^ • < 

** III see you dead before FU suflRsr yon to jilt me in Uda way* 00 you think Til have the 
whole village laughing at me ? What I oflEer you h fejr hoiMngable^^^hat you listened to : 
and because folks dont choose to like me, and that infernal old buck-roe hussey (alluding to 
Miss Rachellina) don't approve of my conduct, do you think I am going to give «^> for them<? 
Blast them, rU bum them out first ff you make me despeiate, Peggy, you must take what 
K brings." , 

** Do you make such threats in the face of the law ?" said Peggy, endeavouring to rally 
her spirit, which was not a tame one. 

•• Yes !" exdahned Gordon fbriously, ** in the face of heaven and earth. Your treatment 
is such lately that my mind's made up. You wouldn't even spesk to me in the village the' 
other day—hiy mind's made up. You must stop here on this very spot, and give roosyour 
promise, or worse will come of it ;" and as Gordon spoke, he stopped and seised heo* hand, 
but in an instant he released Ms grasp on hearing the voices of persons who were evidently 
advancing .towards them. On bearing them, Peggy darted away from Gordon, and hastened 
on to meet them. Gordon sprang after, and seizing her, bid her stop and listen to him. 
'* At least promise to say nothing about this," he said ; ** FH come and see you to-morrow-— 
don't make me desperate." 

This fear of exposure on the part of Gordon gave courage to Peggy, and she broke from 
him and advanced. Gordon totned for a moment, as if with the intcstion of passing towards 
the hills, and then, with a oareless air, followed Peggy, who soon met those whose voices they 
had heard. They proved to be her cousin Bobby and Hardy the miller. Hardy was a blunt, 
honest fellow, and one of Peggy's admirers. He glanced at Garden, andsiud-- 

" Good evening. Bliss Peggy. How are you, Gordon ? Miss Peggy, I reckon you and 
Gordon have been sparking it, as you are together here." 

" Sparking it," said Peggy, with a toss of her head, ** together here ; I hope this is the 
last time Mr Gordon and I wUl ever be together—wUh my free will we sImiU never meet 
again." ' 

•« There, Jack Gordon !" exclaimed Bobby, " J hope you'll asind that." 
*' Mind ! O, certainly T replied Gordon ; *' 111 mind whatever a woman says to me, or aaeh 
a mighty man as yourself, Mr Robert Gammon." 

" I'm man enough for you, Jack Gordon !" sakl Bobby, poising Umseif upon his loBgestleg 
and supporting his equilibrium with the point of bis lame one. 
** Ha, ha, ha 1" laughed Gordon, in bitter derision. 

"John Gordon," said Peg^, with firmness, and even with dignity, « there'* been enough 
of this ; go your way. Never come to my granny's again — ^never speak to me again. I tell 
you here, before Robert Gammon and Mr Hardy, that I despise and bate you ; that you 
have been a pest to me, and I'm thankful that this has happened, for I shan't be tormented by 
you any more." 

" You don't know that, Peggy, my girl," said Gordon, affecting to laagh. " I'll call and 
see you when you're in a better humour, but I won't tell tales out of school. Good-bye, 
cousin Bobby; I reckon you think yourself man enough for cousin Peggy too» don't yon? 
^ha, ha !" So speaking, Gordon walked off in the direction of^he hills* 
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VOLUME II.— CHAPTER I. 

PciroTUAL to her promise^ narte Agnet» or at she was oonmoalf cidled* aunt Agaei, viittad 
graiitiy'OainiiHMi'<m tlioeMaiiig day. Agnes thougbl tlie old crone very iH, so much so (hat 
ihedeterMhwdtOTedMfnwithber. k was the first day of the CiU races ; aiut Bobby, with 
the assistance of Pompey, who bad laid up the odd change which his master and others had 
gMtt him, had «stahllsb0d a booth on the ground for the double pnrpose of seeing the sport, 
of whl«h he was TMssionttefy -food; notiHthelaR^og the Injnry he had received in andoiging in 
it, and at the same time of making a tittle monc^. 

Peggy and Mmt Agnes were the watchers by the hmdble bed of granny Gavinion. The 
light of Kfe in the invalid was waning that to extinotioB. She seemed like one who was sinliing 
t^ feieep aftara lottg and toOeoilM day\i worlc, bdt whom the excess of labour had made restlesi^ 
ft» she moved at intervals, dnd would open her eyes languidly for a moment as she« tried to 
change her positioQ. The wrink)^ ihce, the freckled forehead, the cheeks and chin covered 
with large moles, the thin and hueless lips, over which its muscles had no control, all betokened 
bodily debility, that ooukl not under any circumstance hold the vital spark long, and which 
Ikow was about to yield it without nature having the strength t» make an effort to hold it 

The old woman's mind «evidently^ wandered at Intervals tiiroughout the d«y, for at times 
Ae would pick the bed-clothes as though she were picking «ottoa ; and when Towser, that 
Bobby had left behind, baiiied as the numerous csirriages and other vehicles rattled to the 
races, gmmny Gammon would in a querukxis tone caU to Bobby not to teaze the dog^ or bid 
the animal be sIlU and let her go to sleep* Then, again, she would rouse herself, ask after 
Bobby, spei^ reprovingly of the races, and turn and talk to Agnes upon religious topics, as if 
she sought ghostly consolatten. ' 

** You must not be Cast down, child, '* said Agnes, in a low voice to Peggy, in one of those 
periods when the patient appeared to sleep ; *' you must not be cast down, but it is not to the 
nature of things that your grandmother could live long; and yet,** she continued, in a musing 
tone to herself ** I thoaght I should go first as I am the oldest, but all in God's appointed time. 
Peggy, let this be a lesson to you, that when yon grow old you may look back without regret, 
and forward with hope, f Peggy was weephig hitteriy. ) Child ! it is natural that you should 
weep, for your grandmother is near and dear' to you, but we're all in the hands of a unerciful 
God. He knows what is beM for «s, and what we take for evil is meant for good." 

** What shall I do— what shall I do—what will Bobby do," said Peggy, sobbing aloud, «*if 
granny dies ?** 

''Don^t laugh so, i^ild," saU the old grandmother, making a restless movement with her 
hands, *< when you know Pm ailmg." Then opening her eyes and casting them on Agnes, she 
continued after a pauee, ** Annty, you're kind to come and see me~do you know I am like to 
^e? Now aint it strange that the youngest should die first— ain't it a strange ordering of 
Providence ?'* 

** We are all in God's hands,'* said Agnes, reverently looking up. 

Thus psssed the day. Half an hour after night Bobby returned from the races, and stealing 
in quietly to his cousin Peggy's side, he asked how his granny was. 

•« Awfhl bad, Bohhy,** said Peggy, " awful ; what dki you do at the races ?" 

" First rate,*' said Bobby ; ** I had such a run from fellows that spent money like water- 
see here (producing a handful of money tied up in the end of a pocket handkerchief). Poor 
granny, you know, cousin Peggy, she was always wishing as how that we had a cow of our 
own. Well, there was a first rate cow and calf raffled for at the races for fifty dollars. Jack* 
Gordon was there knocking round and spending money like dirt, and corned at that ; so he 
takes a chance for five dollars — ^he's always good luck— so he wins "her. Then he come to 
me and made friends, you know ; that is he wanted to — ^he spent money, hard silver, treating 
the fellows at my booth all day. So I couldn't but be civil to him, inasmuch as he said as how 
he was in a pet when he said them aggravating things. Well, he stuc| to it that I should 
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take the cow and calf; he*d let 'em go, he said, at twenty, cash. There'd been a felloir treat- 
iDg round at my booth, an* I had changed a twenty for him ; there, said Jack Gordon^ g^ve 
me that note and take the cow and calf. Well, you know, cousin Peggy, if I don*t like Jaok 
Gordon, a bargain's a bargain, an* I'd just as lie?e get one out of him as anybody, (fow 
granny '11 have a cow, won't she ?" . , , 

The bed of the invalid was in the comer of the only roonl that the oabm contained ; a 
roug^ pair of stairs led to a loft where Bobby sleft^ a|Ki itwa» in tin^Mtmer, by the stiin^ 
that he held this copver^tioa in a whisper wi^ bis cousin* Hie gvaooy. waa.in a letbMgf^. 
from which his entrance hs^ not rooaed her. Ai^es sa^ beside her, watehiny jHWimily iien. 
Qountenance. • ^ .* 

At thif mofnent, without the inmates of iJbe ^abin ha?ipg heard the least aoud aT nrprniili 
ing footsteps qr voices, the doof wajs thrown suddenly opeob and a QottftlM^ »d m^fetiit-otkem 
persons roughly entered. , 

The copstable glanced rojUQd the roenv and on beholding Bobby, who waa in the ad of 
exhibiting his money to Peggy» he walked v^ to him^ a^d seiziiy him hj tht sbNdder, $m^ 

« Come, young man, give me up that money s I'm sorry Sos yofi, but yau're caugbt at laii.^ 

<* lu God's name, what's the matter ?** asked Agn^s » *' bfkve ywk na tetfmeiiM the«ged ntA 
the dyipg, to break in the house in thia way V* . . 

Here Gordon entered the cabin, and said, in a tone, of which lia €e«ld BAt stifle the MsiJg^ 
*"ty— 

" He'll ^^t deny it ; where is it ?'* The constable handed G#i)do» 4^ bank bill f* TbeiW^ 
said Gordon, "did you not give me that note for mycow?^ookat thatotheriikmeor,<daamfRey 
if it ain't the same kind. Peggie how do you do? Didn't yoii^giveBie that note, eoaiJK 
Bobby?" 

The constable, rough as he appear^d^ was struck with compassioiikoa behaldiag the aged* 
and sick grandmothei^, as she apened ber eyes» and gazed on them in bestilderaiMi^ and tlia$ 
unutterable astonishment and anguish depicted in Peggy's features ; he tberefoiresaSd to Bobb|t, 

** See, Bob Gammon, I just say to you, that you needn't say aayth^nfl^tt^ oriouiMttt yem^ - 
self unless you choose.'' 

** Criminate myself T' said Bobby, m a seeming amasement,. " 1 4ont understand ; let ine' 
look at it— yes, I did give Jack Gordon thfU; bill for hja coif ;. at ai^ rateft bill « good dealt 
like, for it had just such a cross on the corner." 

" Who did you get it from?" asked the constable, 

*' That's what I don't exactly know," said Bobby. <' I never saw the van befva^ t0 «a 
knowledge, but I could tell him if I was to see him again/' 

" Well," exclaimed Gordon, ** you passed that note 00 me, didn't you?" 

♦' Yes,*' said Bobby, " I think that is the note." 

" Gentlemen, you hear that," §aid Gordon. " Mark ! he don't deny it. My Httle kah^ 
you're a bright one. That note I went to pass at the tavem, and they had a, wairaii4-«ut on 
me for passing counterfeit money. I just want to saddle the right horse,, that's aU. Look if 
that money ain't like this," said Gordon to the constable, who bad taken from the boy ikm 
money he had been showing to his cousin when they entered. 

" Yes," said the constable, ** these notes are on the same bank. I'm sorry for yen^ yms^ 
man, but you must go with me." 

'' Where, where ?' asked Peggy, taking,, imploringly, the hand of theoffieer. 

" Before Squire Norris.'Miss Peggy— I must do my duty — I'm 'fraid it's aU up with him*" 

" All up with who V* said granny G a m m on, rousing herself, and speaking in atooa tlistt m^jt 
strangely sharp and hollow by turns. ^* No, I'm ailing ; but I'm youngs than aimty Agnes. 
So I thought I'd sit up with the old woman-^it's going hard with her. John GordoB, what 
do ye want?" she exclaimed, now first recognising Gordon ; ** didn't I forbid yeu oofeniog ho'e ?'* 

" Granny, I had to come here,* or else go to gaol. Some people wanted to cry mad dog 
at me, as Peggy knows. That hurt my character with a good many; I'm for sad^ioi; thr 
right horse. Where did Bobby get all this counterfeit money from ?" 

The old granny uttered a shrill scream, and raising herself up \a. bed, gased at Goid«tt> 
with a look from which all mental wandering had fled. 

<< It's yoUf is it, John Gordon ; and you accuse my Bobby of this ? Ymi lay it at lil»dMi> 
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md my door, and I«m a ^y\ag wmuxK ^^ hi* fraodinetfaer. Yea kaow, John Oonfon, ia 
jonr be«rt-»I see it in yoQr ftiee^yon ka^w he is as ianoceoi as tiie babe nabora. No ; 
you've beset him, and yoii^e beset my Peggy'-^nd yoa've coiBe in my dying hour, aad all 
in bate. YoaH think of this wbea jMor itme oomes, John 0«rdon-..an' it will not come to 
fon ia your bed. I'jb dying, am* I tell yon so-^^t iviil not oome to you in your bed Go oat 
of xny house, an' let me die in pcaias; if ye doa't, Fit curse yon with my dying breath at mgr 
omi door.8toae. Bobby is inaoeeot as a lamb«" she oontinned, addressing the oonstaUe, but 
in a ftdtering tone, and gasping for breath ; ** he's as innocent as a lamb,** she muttered again* 
«fid soolb baek upon her pflbw a eorpae. Ibe eoidtemeat and OKertion had esbansted the 
little renmant of iiliB. 

Bobby brok« «wi^y irom the offiear, nbo had, in £iet, released his grasp at the horror eC 
the scene* aad, wHh Ida oousin Pagmr, threw Mmsilf by the lildeaa body of his grandmethei^ 
He ffMihe n«t a word* while Pegg^f'i saraams rant the air. 

Grojfdoo looked on oensdenee-mitlen and a|ipallod, but on antit Agaea saying io him-<* 
^ That if Bobby waa Imiooeat ha had an aarfbl sia to answer for/' Im rallied and replied -.-i*. 

** Did he deny t>asaiBg the ftiovey on me? Aa for the old womaD, how did I know she was 
•iak^ 4aiiitt her*-her tiaae wasoomc, any how!" 

<< C^m^'* aaid tha eoaataUe, going up to Bobby, ami rising. Iwm^m thrbed ;*< this ia hardk 
but I mm do my daty.^ 

** For God's sake/' exclaiaed Peggy« *'hove aiittia pky mn usf^-oii BM-^ust I be 101 
alsae? You heaid what «inmy aaid ; they were her dying woidt t^^iadeed lio Is inBooent" 

*< Cousin Peggy," aaid Bobby, in a tone strangely eafan and deekM Ibr one of bis years and 
character under the dicnmstaneaa, " I'll go ; mufct Agnea wiM ataf with yotu As sure aa 
granny is dead theEe»J*m mnoosnt, <he apoke the truth. Yon stay by poor granny-^ I'll 
go." He walked up to his cousin, embraced her with a kaig a«t pasi^aie eofbrace, wfiile 
aha fobbed as tboug^ her heart waa bursting* , Jle tbea stopped np to the eorpae, took its 
hand in his, gazed upon the relaxed features intensely, as if to sati^ himself that the spicst 
had departed ; and pressing his lips to its forehead, said calmly, -*' I'm ready," and wedked 
iimly out, MlowadbyaU of the pasty, fsate Gordon, who l^red a mhnite, when aunt 
Agnes told him he had better go. 

^^legn^^t ale spesik io Too-^yivt one t^MROt,** said he. 

" Peg^» come har% ItaH yon*" .he aaid igafai in « -oomaiandlng tone, aad stamping 
his foot upon the floor. 

** You*re enough to make the dead body rise and drive yon ant,** sasd aunt Agti^s in 
dsep And^niUloB ; " beg«ey or I'ii catt thr conitifale awl make iiin^ take you.'* 

Dt^gedly Gordon left the cabin, and Agnes rose and fastened the door after him. Hie 
persons who had left with Bobby in cistody atOod withia a few stops <f the cabin, aeeadDgly 
iniHing ht him. As the doer dosed aa bim, he cdlod out, and aiked with an oath, " If 
thoy were not ifoiiig^^seansh tim home.** 

^Koi now, <aohton,''aaM the constabfer**herer8 enough of pvooU^atside here betweei 
the log9~this chap found « tas boi Ml of if 

«Go ahead, then," said Goedoo, ^ to the tfyairate." The i^mle party accordingly pro- 
•ceeded to the village, to the residence of Squire Norris. 



CUAPXEA IL 

LAmtftLT the whole country had been flooded with counterfeit money. Justice had been 
on the alert to discover the offenders, but as yet, unless it was fastened upon Bobby, without 
avail. Suspicion had been hovering round different persons, but had not been steadily fixed 
apon any one. It attached to Gordon as strongly as to any other, but nothing like proof of 
the fact had transpired against him. If he were guflty, he therefore had a double motive for 
fixing the charge on Bobby ; viz., to clear his own skirts, and to revenge himself upon the 
Gammons. 

At the tdvem in Springdale Gordon had, with much ostentation, displayed the bank note 
which he had received from Bobby in payment for the cow, exclaiming, ** It was a beauty."^ ^ 
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Tlie tavero-keqper, on inspeotim, pronomiced it a «0miterfieit, and Gordon stoutly mafrii 
taioed it waa not. High words grew between them, ttt at last be toTd ^oiPdon that !t wtis UIb 
belief that he knew that it was a coontarfeie, a»d tbat be believed H was not the fir«t thna 
<he had it knowfaigly in his possession. At this Omrdoa. knoeked the tavern-keeper down. 
The publican was an arrant coward, and therelbre he ttiade a6 attempts at retaliation, btit 
gathered himself up, and forthwith repaired to the maglstnita,'Who isstied a warrant a^^ainM 
Gordon, both oa the charge of paasmg cottotevfeit moftey^ and fc^ the assault and 
-battery. 

Gordon pleaded guilty to the assault aad batttry, a»d paid tlie . fine. Oh the diargi ^ 
passing counterfeit money, he bokUy asserted his innocence. There was no proof ^ain^t 
him, and he was discharged, m^ien be obtmaed a wamni agahist Bobby; vtatfng that he^hsA 
received the note from him in pajnooent for the eow, and that h« belief the boy had quails 
titles of it. Our readers know the result so fkr« Oa arriving at the • toagiitrate*^ <rfR^ tbey 
ibond the squire seated at his desk, and eager ibr Hm eaeandnaitlott. O<nrdon ' was sworn. He 
repeated the^sbarge he bad «iade against ^ Bob^ at ^e boy%> grandtwother's, titough ^mbi^d 
cbcumstaAdally, being under oath. When he got throvgli^ Bdbby said he dIdAt deAy' it, 
that he gave Gordon the note in payment forilie eowi, andtlMt^ i<ec«it^ it#otai li iaEUh^Wt ^ 
did not know; by name^ but whom he would meof^rise sbMdd he e««r fn^eet Mm. He wat,'^ 
however, completely stricken dumb, when another witness, whose te iltHttdfty vms eorrobdr^Skkt 
by the constable, prodttcied. a tin b^x fitted with obnnterfbiti paper .on the same bank with the 
note passed on Gordon, and made oath that he found, it without th»- door of granny^€M-« "' 
men's cabin, between the logs. The eonstidilaalto testified that he had se^ that very box, 
which he knew by a mark oniba lid, in Bobby's pessessionr at tbeYaces. 

" Robert Gammon, have you anything to aagr?* akked the magiserate. - ■" '^ 

Bobby shook his head, but spoke not 

•vYou had better make adefm heart, Robert Oammo»,'and tell ali about ffnsr «^ 
coiiq)lices.*' r i 

Bobby made no answer. /^ 

«< What have you to say about the boi T asked the magistaatc; soKcitons of <»btainittg 8om« 
clue for the detection of others. 

'* It's true," said Bobby ; '* I had that vteiy box at ti» races to-day. iick Gordon adied 
ine to let him look at it, and I took my money out«f it, and.give it to hlm.^ 

" Didn't I give it back to you ?" asked Gordon. 

" You did," replied Bobby. * 

" Why didnt you say so, then, my laik ?.^Ott doi^ want to.fiz eouttterfeit^ on Me, 
do you?" i . 

' Without noticing the remnrk of Gordon, Bobby said to^ the magistrate t 

" The box was given to me by Jack Gordon in the oity at the eirons, when I got hito that 
other counterfeiting scrape. I had it ever since till to^y ; hs tsid me it was a good thing to 
keep money in, an' I kept mine in it» . As- 1 satd^ he gave it back to me, and somehow, a little 
time afterwards, I lost it on the race-ground, or it was stolen 'fitomme.^ ^^ 

** You'd better make a deaa heart," repeated the magi^ralc^ 

« I've no more to say," replied Bpbl^» . ; ^ • t 

*' I must commit you," said Norris ; ** the county court's now sitti&g, so you'll have a quick 
trial. The witnesses must give security for their appearance." 

A^ew minutes afterwards, without sajring a word, Bobby entered the gaol in the custody 
of the constable, followed by Gordon, who told the officer in a whisper that he thought he 
could get something out of the boy about the gang of counterfeiters, if he would let him hol4 
a litjtle private discourse with him. The gaoler willingly consented, and Bobby and Gordon 
were shown into a kind of anti- room, ahd left together. 

** Bobbyf" f^ Gordon, in .^. sympathising tone, advancing to ihe boy's side, " if you'll be 
my friend, rij be yours, lean get ybti out 4>f this scrape yet" ' 

** How ?" said Bobby^ throwing his eye on him for a moment, and ihen letthig it fall' on the 
ground. 

« Bobby, we must understand each other every paee and more in the matter. I iippeared 
hard on you like at your granny's, and afore Norris, that I might blind them, and do for yen 
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the money, could you — now say, could you ?** ' * '•' 

♦* Go* on," said Bobby ;" say wliAt you have td say." ' • 

"But mind,** resumeid dordoRi «* We tiiust und^Mand «at$h otlidr,** and as !ie spoke h^ stfnk 
his voice to a whisper ; "we mu^ mind how we talk liere, thesti'^dtUp dull^ w^s have qUtek^ 
c^s, I can tell you. Are yott i^reed ?" . *■ ; 

" Say what you want to say at once, Jack Gordon ; what are you afraid of T* ' il 

*• Well, you know, Bobb}-, I want to servfe you; thoday you got into that other ftiss trdde 
a)l the way out here to tdl your folks, and get Mr Sidney to stand your fHehd; you ^6vri 
that. I was determined to stand by you* I rode iia town ttiat very liigfht, and w^t tb the 
squire's where they had you locked up, on purpose to tidl yott ^nhat Td dttie; but ybu hifil^ 
cut. This shows you how I felt to you/* ' >» m 

' Gordon paused for a mookeat, aeiid snuS^ with his ftttgtnr the MfM tsaidw^ttodle which the 
gaoler had left on an old baken tabte'«ear «4iioli'tha boy^ stood."* ' Bobby «aid nothing, a^ 
Gordon resumed. **1 am a friond Of- yours, 1 aim by.-.^v BiM one good tiifm desert^ 
another; you see I can quit tho vWago tadnoti^pwir; th«fei, wtiat the devil wC! be tho' 
proof agahist you-i-don't you mark if ^ Thia comitbrfMh^ b«MdiieM ik p^iteotiary^ Ibr ten 
years. Ten years 1 VA die first ; ten yemv^Httle more to eat thun bread and wat^r-.Worled* 
tadeath ; shat up between four walls ^no rmoes ; no pieeiui^ 4f^Y kind ; not alto^od to see 
your nearest and dearest r^lativoa. ■ Pm-yonr Meiid,^ Bob Gtinnion, and I'd save yon— >rwonW 
on my soul ; but you must hel^mo if f h^ you.f* ' . . , 

** How can I hdp you^-4ny it oiit T exelahnetf Bobl^. 

« Well, you see Pm your firlend^^and your eomib l>eg^, T am herfHend. m^'s alone, 
now your granny's dead; ske'Ur have nobody to take oareof heT-^if yOu go to the Jjenitentiary, 
she will no doubt feel herself disgraced and quit the country— turn out, God knows what ; a^d 
peihaps youll never see her againu Yoi* sftr I toll yon truH>, plain truth ; may f be blasted 
if I dont deal with you Kke brother trith brother. Peggy once as much as promised to inarry 
nae, but those lying tales thaf s told round put the devil in her agunst me— she don't think 
that I may boaecttsedi(rf^iMng8'nid'be*inadeont as yon «tfO-^yoU*re into a worse fix than ever 
I was, and I should be sorry if she should believe ill against yod. To come to the point, 
this is the tfafng-^yon send for her to-morrow and t%ll her what I have said..^)ohit to her 
what a lonely eonditkm ohe is in/and'tfaat ilobb<fy oan «ai% yOtt but me. Paint it all to her 
and tell — you can persuade her-*-to marry me.- - ' 

"Jack Gordon,- iaid Bobby firmly, *• Fd seemy cousin Peggy dead, Stone dead, beside my 
M granny, and r^ in/Uie penitetttiary, before I'd do that.** 

*• You would, hey?" inquired Gordon through his clenched teeth. 

** I would," rejoined Bobby,; tufrnhsg^ away from him. • 

" Tlien you shaH rot tlierei" mtttttred GerdMi, a» be passed out of the room, and closed 
the door after hina. ** I can't get muchnnt of him,** said Gordon to the gaoler, as that worthy 
proceeded to let him ont of the pri^nv «• He's n r«m o»e— he'll die with his shoes on.** 

As the door closed on Gordoi^ be stepped «ni in finmtof the gaol from which the crowd liad 
dispersed, and eyed the building, aaifiM would sortttiaiae its power of detaining the nnfortu- 
nate lad. Then, with a lowering brow, he turned away, and wdked quickly through the 
village. 



CHAPTER JIL' 
After aunt Agnes shut the door on Gordon, abe went to the bed and oen^yosed decently tho • 
body of the deceased. 

- CWW," said Agnes,. « your gi^dmotbev conW hardly have Hved over n%ht, hot the sight 
of that man, Gordon, on such a message, was too mnoh for her. But be not oast down: 
Come to me, phild, and kneel by the bed^de, and let us pri^F |br stfOigth to end^ire the Ille^ 
of We and resignation to our late, whatever it may be, for we are in the hands of a just and 
neroiftil God." 
,; So speakmg. the old woman knelt dom with Peggy hy her side, and prayed fervently and 
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Im^ wd pwtifflriirty jk tkm mfbmm, w^ wmm Mirteftte fkmmm ffiUfm^ qmUmtM 
•barity of the world. 

After praying, the arose from her ]HMa% Md said to P^fgj~^ 

•«l<0«^«bUd,d9yM.««-«p«iainaidiW4a9^ oouiki'f ba^^IH wai(^ by yirar 

yifwfanother^aiid in tfae mvmmg yon caa go to tha ffllage «i4 have averytbiag arraogiMi'' 

** Mercy !" laid Peggy, as she observed the candle iickering ia theaocketi ** that's aU the 
Ught there is ID tha bottSf.".: 

.H No j^attaiv child; God'ae|« ia«a uaiadarluMaftaa v^ as in light Come, eowp^ae 
ypBsalf ; go to rsttv elUtd.''^ 

** Ifot fior the woHd I laonldn't go to bed^** aaad Pcimf ; *'bo» I asast ndiister courage^ and 
go np-to HoU^ ao4 tel) thalslka «boiii poor Bobby'a miafiwtme and Graany's death— dooe» 
we're all alone Qovr, and I must do what I can by Bobbfu** 

. «* That iom pmyprxfitimrat, Peggy: a0 9%€biUL Yo«^ tbiok the wind sounds mouni. 
liQy, buiit*aaaiByoiirownMingi: tbiistafBare bni^'' foptiaq^Mi^o^iMtmao^nsiDS^ 
9Bd looking oat of the daor«.^and. though tbs ctoiidt^ awaf off to tbo vneat seem to threat«» 
«abaage»itwon*tbebelbremidaiibtt so<a»i^ibap'iOtt^battargoup to Mr Fitzhurst'^^aaii 
taU^tbem^ what baa. ha|a>eBed» im^hriagmm^ oC. the servanta with you to help xna. I>oiCt 
(biS^t the candlea, child." 

AAer hffitatiBg for a povieiilC by * staoag maatAl effort Pesof gathered her cloak around- 
haf,^ started oa her aaalniebphr errand. Sba glaa#ad feai^y w&t the commoa as ahe' 
closed the door, and made a wide circuit, to «void paasiog aaar tha cUunpof tree* that atood 
about twenty yards from the house, in the diiteotien of Holly. After sba^ badgone some, ten or 
more s^^pa beycmd tb^ taea% , sbe b«ai4 featatopa distiaetly bebind hec^ She stopped/«r a 
moment,, irresolute wbetber she should fly back to tba cabbi» or esert her ptaaost Jp^^^ 
t>?ward* Holly. 

'^Y^ysbouldlbefinigbtMied?*' she Midto batseiC <*irit isaordonrbedar^notbwm 
me;^ and why should it be him?" Aa. sho jreflostadr sba su mwq y e d reaelutioa. to loeb 
behind, and distinct]^ saw the figiare of a aum approacbjng bav She determined to 
iBOve forwaivl»,aaif she had no snafaciMis'; bat the MOti « a m ai4na tba Saol^ beeaam 
inoradistipcty she started on witbtbe apeed and fear of a firis^tanad deeiv Am\ 4^ nM[i^ 
Wai evident that tha person behind wa^ fellawim ben ^ ha sprang after 1^ at bif> 
vtxaost spca^. U^erjng a stream, tha(t stortled tbe silence of the night. in foscioatad iesrofw 
Peggy turned her head, to satisfy herself who b^ pursuer waa, and as fha did so» s^ b«|. 
with her whole ibroe againat a tree tbat atood dkectly in bar path. It was a mimita before 
she knew where she was, such was tbe stomitig dE^ita produced. Whan pbe recovered, she 
found Gordon standing by, bar side* 

" Why should you run i»iray from mat Peggy ?" sakl Goadon, ia as insinuating tone. 
- " Mr Gordon^ are yott gfung to bauai me jbr aver, like Ji» evil ap$rit^" 
, " For ever, PegKr> tiU I giam youp Unm." 

P^S^ Aiade no anawer, but. atteniyted to move away^ 

** Stop^ . you. mast bear »^ 9hS9** sflid'GMdfsn* sternig detaiaing her. ** The word* mind 
you, is must now. If I am^your eoemy^ mark it»,yo«i oainpel mes bot»,ui>tiKy^ dOyiD^^H^ tf^ 
eyerytbing, J'n^ yfxv frfawL**. 

" Friend ! John Gordon, leave me. I've told you again and again I've done witb yoB.r 
Friend I and my poor dead granny's words ringing in my ears. John Gordon, God's curse ia 
on you. I dont scorn or hate you any inore — I pity you from the bottom of my heart* 
Bobby and I are orphans now, alone, all alone ; but our cause is in His hands who protecta 
the fatherless. I don't need your frieodshtp — I don*i care for your enmity. Go your waysi 
aiid^m^. Gad lMgiv« laou.**. 

MThen Peggy first started from the cabin, the presentiment that she ^lould meet Gordon 
uiHMfRved h&ri biii wbcnrsba reecniw'ed'iiriowiba «flbeta«if nmniagtagaiarttbe tree, aad found 
Qoidaa by herside, in an instant the. salsmn aeene sbe bad witaeased, and tbe eamcat pragM > 
iot banseH.tlittk. Agnes bad oflfered up by tl^body of bar graadpother, arose to ber asiod, and. 
g|0Vft.it« tone and cbaraetar, sach as she bad never displayed before. Tbis new inpiilae «v&4 > 
dently had an effect on Gordon ; for she moved on, and, without attempting to withhold bn; bn ; 
V|4k«d beside tier. Hie passion^ however^ aoeit resuMod their aiaa^ 
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io« |iigg^,H^«ai ^SvrdBttr^Mi lw.«^^^ Mbrt^Mted Auinr, ptwwrtedflwp ikjiiiiig^ m i 
WAS not born in the woodf to be scared by ammwl Uf Bund's node iipw . 4^tint4a y<|«t 9mm > 
ybHF c»«sin Boiiby.'* * :. ^ 

''*'tm^pom >Bol%f { wlieM Is iM*?*^ mO^mnA Bogg^ itk «» aouou* (omd, m-taf^^iyiDg to 
pass on*— »*iB^«tl'«iW^r4i*MBli«liim.* > 

'-^''••MMIftd FtUwrl^ 1 .1 . .■ 1 < -.. ' , ......... i 

<< Yes ; Fve jnst left faim there, iraoed down In an infenud dark dwigean* when there -air 
im and'TennIn enott^tdMke<eltortiiMlrkofauDk 1 teiadito 'talk the gaokrJntcKfnt^liNtt 
into A betterToom, but it wouldn't do; they thinfc Bobby's too bani^«ase»*' 
: <^ My €lbd r .Mm OoMon/this is y4Mt# fh^ 

- «1tty ^tdtt ye«ir (Mt^'P^gr; yo^ ^^Fwe ane to dasyeMtien. Iwoald liave gon» 
myself to gaol before a hair of BtAbfk haad shoidd hare heen 4oiieh«d If it hadaft 
hKietk fbr you. He didi^ deny j^assiag the mon^ on me. i wraid h«f« screaked him 
d<r could. Biitwbat rcM0i4lad I^Jr^doiBi^it ? IMnii hear he tteatad mey how yolt treated 
me; see how your grandmother wiU tnrBod agaiMt mei aalf I hadhecn tbecscaieaf Bi^yHi 
fan at the rices, ef his ktejitMK'a boMh^tbera^-^il^'that' old negro Pompey's fa^t, oad «bat 
c^ulkieH^Bftlng bttskiess In town* ifo? I woirid bmm vftrad hhn^^I eas iai^ hh»." ' 

<* How, how? ril Mess yon forever if yim Witt.** 

*^ Suppose I quit the country, and dent aj^ar against him, what proof have they ?*' 

" Will you, will you !" exclaimed Peggy t-^"***^ no counterfeiter, I know he's not ; but 
somehow things are so against him. Oh ! will you leave the country, Mr Gordon ?" 

" If you go with me, Peggy." . i < 

' iVgi^ head drooped apdn her hvaaM, aniMiaffhatidsM td hers 
a-videwt Wow. 

•* Bear me, Peggy; I came tvom Bobby hiaaaelfl Ha got on his kneea to me in his 
dungeon^ aad beggied me, in* avoiee that wvMld aodve tka stanea,' to .saTo him. You 
«a# bow he was ovietoodie when he Idft the cabia in oiMlody ; he coiddn't isay one word. 
fieU go distracted, I am afraid. I tald fans "tiiere was no way^-^f saving him but by my 
Hying the country, andthae i woalda't do-onlssa yen went wil^ no. I haf e moniSy 0nough^ 
Peggy, 4o go to tfaetarthest end of the earth ; yoa shall wMrt fer nothing ; I'll he kind to yeu. 
I will ; you think me rough, but 191 reform ; 1*1 ^ ail yon wish me» and we'll send iot your 
aou^ Bofa^ ahd-he shail eonte and 4ife With us. H» never osn lift up his head here jagain 
^iie comes out, w he saost come to us^be will oame to us. Say, Peggy; siQr you'll go wiib 
me ; come now to the village ; I have a horse and gig there now ; in an hour well be it .thai 
«ity. We'll be married there, and Bobby wtt ba^safe. iVe-m^ney enough ; yen heard Bobby 
angr what I cb<|(n|^t at hris booth 1 paid for in aUver. No, I fioueh noskotes BDw-a-dayi^ when 
to touch 'em is to lose one's character. Come, go with me, and^Sobby will be' safe; if htls 
nrinad, mat to ahe pehitenaiary; or dies id gaol,' it will he-all yoitf fkulf -■ ' • 

Gordon felt plainly that his words had produced a stroag impneasion on Peggy. Shemulr 
tered to herself, unconscious of his presence^, ^^CheerWy I woald lay down my U^ ta 'save 
him*"—*' Lay down your life ! There is noiayiag ddwn yo\ut lifeaibouttt ; ^seaie," and h^ took 
Isef-hand^leadlieriowaMstha v^age. < ' 

"John Gordon," said Peggy» folding her arms, and standing ;firmly, ^natoiow; Iwitt not 
go with yo^ now to village or to eity. My grandmother lies dead, and aunt Agnes is alone 
urith ' her ; idbe inhst be deteatly bafried.*^ mast be there-^I will . be th^e. But' if you eati 
save Bobby, if yon hate hdd nodilng to do with harming him, and if yon will save hln^^I^ 
,w91 marry yon." 

' ^* I to da witbhteming him ! what pats that Into your head ? Aint I here to save him ? Wl^ 
oot marry me bow ? Come to the village then, and go before ihesquh«, and I'll swesir toyMi 
ni save him.*' 

"Now I not now,'' said Pe^y, With* immoveable fil-wmess-j ^*i»t now, unless you cortdput 
breath in my poor granny as well as save Bobby ; she must be deeently buried, and I must 
foe there. Oh ! Mr Gonloti, if you say you m^an to be kind to me, in mercy leave me now, 
and let me do my errand. Aunt Agnes wonders now what keeps me, and there's poor graniQr 
lying dead, and I'm talking ahOttt marrying ! J^ut I will (and she spoke this rather to herself 
than to Gordon) save Bobby, come what will of it." 
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•* CHf ^ae y<mr htad, tb»n>** «d4-GQr4wi,fi^ w ^ttf^ ffinlmitn, fd^faJNifct ,<<»a>4Wi 
cOBoeal» '*UHltwear tone that yoQ Witt OBacryiM.^. - j; -. r crt^- 

«« iVe laid it, JohQ Gordon, and it|pon those c<wriitfoni 111 keep mjr word f .^lop Ihmwai^ 

Gordon atteiopted to kiss b«r ; hut ^tggj pushed him aside, and liasteaad on liei^.ws^ . 
Gordon stood as if he wished to follow Peggj, hot fearod tht ol&ct HpfHi,hii pUac ^ nv .% z^ 

** Vve got her," he aoid ; ** Tve got the true h^ld od her at last I mean to be Iiiiid,t^l«r^ ^^ 
too ; be sin'e I shall he kiad to her; there^anot a devil in hell shall hure a happtes tine^fiCr. 
She lofos that oousia Sobbv, and thtreifore I hate him. No ! hell bo. oonping aonio of ,hitr . 
Joe HiU pranks over me if I sare him^ III save himaafe in thepemtentiary. If J had g«t Uniff 
hossey to the city— she was near consenting* Ha I Ijnust be after her ; what a fool (/am^^vi 
she will see V eonsio in the morning, and i will he blowo.** M Gordon tbna thought, h%? 
advanced upon P»ggy*« path. *^ No, it's too late/ he resumed ; ** she's oS, Well, I must U8ib>i 
lair wQrd«» Early in the morning Til contrive to see her, and take some me^Bagefromiipum - < 
Bobby ; that will keep her until I tix the matter. Ua, ha ! to get her consent witbifl.the «|^of, 
the cabin, and that old dead ^*a curse ringing in my ears!" ...^. 

With this righteous reflection Gordon turned onoe more towards Spdngdale; taking car^ 
h<^wever, from the influeooe of a supeniitious dread whi<;h he could not over<^ome, to ii^ko 9^,. 
wide paUi to avoid passing near the cabin where the dead body of goumy Gammon lay. ' v 



CHAPTER IV. 
The morning after the interview in the library with FiMmy ivbidL bed .been intemipledibyiv 
the entrance of Bradley, in a wayward mood Finckn^ arose early before the rest of-thA,ecmi* 
pany, and proceeded to town. He rode slowly into the city, papsing^on a^neifbbottrlDg'hiir 
that descended to it, to moralize, with n tench of sadness^ upon the busy haunta of va^^r . ^ 

Arrived at Langdale*s» he enterad the parlour^ and wasjKmiewhat aurpiised to-see^at the 
Ihr end, a magnificently dtessed lady in possession of tha room. She4urne4 at he ndininnedi . 
When he behekl her features he started hackt without the. power of uttering m word^so gnstfe-*' 
seemed his amazement. The ladjfiwas the 0vst to speak. . ShcaraeerWl with a{q^ceat4i«c. 
mplous deUght, exclaimed, advancing, with both handa extended:*^ - 

«< 0! Howard, I am delighted to see you." Pinekney draw JMrnfMifup^-hutin a»inirtwit>c^ 
ohanged his manner, though he said, in a coki tone^and witb.a.pcofiBmndl;^, as he took'ber 
bend:-* ... •'.,,..- ,.-,.., tr.^..^ 

** Miss Clara Atherton, thit is an unexpeeted pleature^** .- -tn 

** Howard, 1 hope it is none the less,'* she replied, with a most insinuating amile, ffhr beini^«' 
nnexpected." . •. 

** None the less," replied Pinokney^ forcing himself ta have n^enaer ; ^M|ut whea and whiravt 
oame you, and how came I to find yon here ?" .. . ■ ^ i. v;iu^ 

" Perhaps I have followed a recreant hnightw" . .. ,. 

: ** 1 hope he is not irreolaimable,'* said Pinokn^^ ... . ^. - ' nr.^v 

*< He is a recreant, indeed* if he be; unworthy to wear fifdr lady.!s.iftvoar again. ^Bttt4tt>: 
me, Howard, you behoM the truth of your fisvourite's saying :— r > > <: 31 

<<rrnai U itmnge, itxincer than flodsa,*' 
I came with my ancle to this city, meaning to travel through the United ^States*, and v<iia|f 
night on our arrival we chanced to be introduced 4o Mr JLangdale^twas nneiie ehanae» an4s^ 
in tbeir conversation they discovered that they were forty-second cousins, or some SMoh n^ kin, 
and here we are partaking of Mr Langdale's hospi^Uty, I rejoice, indeed, that we havemsit 
him. He has just gone out ; we have been talking about you. I told him that Iliad met^yoit' " 
on the continent. ** 

** What else did you tell him ?** asked Pinckney, quickly, and in oosfusinn* ^ ' 

" Nothing else, Howard. I found my name had not been ntentiooed to ,faim, though, to 
say truth, I supposed Ihad been alluded to in conversations which I gathered had passed 
between you." 

Pinckney thought (it certainly did not so appear) that Miss Atherton's tone and manner 
implied her belief in her sex*s power, and ^«*ticularly of her own in the premises^ 
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. lllft ffewartt ■ewwdfrttigfcl^lth th* fhoifaidte df trtt* ; ind fet tt wAi a beld fp«e<ih lb> 
a mttf td mdte to awoman-^uid sach a woman-^whom he ivad oAcd'Iov^. ' HerbeatHy' 
W« OTerpowetiiier, it ttin»A W \tke a gldrlotte \hMiii(bi t«Mt «n at oti«e HaiAi^ iiibhVh^roris 
oii^y«« at' th« troth of what yo* had deeiftiert wiHte«t mtnsnee. there wa« a perrading^ 
spMl^r gtae^ and bcAity hi face and fdrm, in ctefy tone, look, Mttttide, and movement^ 
thi^twon yott by it§ p&rttcuTar ^peff. The coifi/biciatioft h^, indeed; made a spfendM #bmanj - 
l!llOt« Was A lattguoF and softness hi her mininer that nmd« yotf tMnk, at first, th&t there^ 
waf^irant of gpfrit to her character v hht tt watlike the rosy ctoiid, that darkeni as the 
teftkpest'^ather^ and which, when the elementary strtfo is fleHfteStf, send* ibrth Che hottest^ 
brtti^ HOT hair was of a wavy bbokness, und li^trow as frfr anfd poK^d as the sculp- 
twM ibnns of the cthno she htid left. The full dark eye boneath it Would account for the 
«<ii)ghtyiHs that have bdon done by woman.*' While ft Undled and melted/ the month 
seemed in TolnpUious repose, as if It Ic^ to the biig^^ fbatnre th^e expressioii of hiteHectna}' 
power, and t^Benred Itself f<MrthO ^emotlonroTa'heart afl tenderness; bnt the moment that 
8b<r spoke her hpe assumed a higher cast, and the delicate traciry of their museles appeared' 
adapted to the thought by^ajxiwer 'beyond th« hlstrfonto 1irt, the unbidden power of naftnre. 
She appeared all sensibility, all softness, and full of womanly trast, when winning an hiflu- 
enoe in your heart ; and even when she hadl^^lt, and was exerting it, nnless powerfully 
wrought upon, she seldom betrayed any other feelings. If artful, hers was a fearful artful- 
ness; it was as thongh the dove had retained aH Its apparent innocence, and obtained the 
serpents poweflofiiscinMe and destroy; 

^'Howard, what mean your* i^e' asked in a tone of silvery softness. 
^«< Nothing.'^ yon metot nOVhiflg.** 

•• I mean r explaiii yotrrsetf, Howai-df' llowydnrlnanner has changed.*' ' 

••And how you have chahged; or'i^heri lam gifted w!th visloh, but f hate been blind j 
buAi^^AidQgh; let these changes be as though ^tohftd ever been. What kind of a Voyage 
haiii yon, Miss Atherton ? I thought, When f addressed' yott by that name, that you would^ 
hme offihreeted me, nndlnstrdeted me to O^d another, and k lihore matronly One.* 

" Hoi Howard, I am not^hangedi^ eftlieir name or tfatnre ; and I believe you are aware 
of -what ray mahonly name waS'to haVe been?** 

-•* What one of your matronly names was to have been,** said Pfaickney, and whatever of 
disagreeable feeling had heretofore possessed bkn appeared to pass away, for a snUITe of 
hmnonr, tinged with a little of the consdonsness' thiskt lie deserved to be laughed at, passed* 
o«prhl8face^ ..'..,)...-■'....' .- •' - 

A slight gathering of herself up, as if she were eollecting her feelings, would have betrayecl^ 
tO'tie^beerver tfa^t the hidy #as hot agreeaMy Impressed by the last remark, and the smile 
that aceompanied it. She said: ^ . . :^ 

" What a wayward creature you are, Howard. The greater sacHflccs that are made to 
yon, the ihore yon require them. Let us under^nd each other, Howard. I have made a 
loMI^'VOyage for the purpose. Your manner was so freezingly cold that I have scarcely yet 
recovered myself" ,- ••' ■^^' -...jr. 

«<Ahl is that it?" said PinckneyT ^'stfl^iW art^aH tirtahered. Well, f confess to some , 
cIMmgei. llMve reOovired ttiys^. But as*yoti bate made so long a voyage, do tell nie what 
lUls happened shioe I left yon the aiSanced brMe of the Honourable Mr Ashley ?** 

.^Aeyonthonght* H6w1srd.^^4tt yoar moody flte made you think, which misinterpreted 
etiMythhig between m. No; Mr Astiey tras an acOompUshed gentleman, long descended, 
and nobly, end—** 

** What has become of him?" interrupted Pinckney, *<if yon please, Miss Atherton. ** ^^"^ 

'* He is dead," she repKed. 

« Dead ! of what disease ?*• 

** He died hi a duel with an American gentleman. They quarrelled concerning the 
ownership of a picture, which each, in dealing with a crafty Italian, considered he had 
booght.'* 

** No matter, Miss Atherton," said Pinckney again, speaking in an unexcited tone; "I 
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that death preyented yoar being Mi* AMty* flow kmg will ymiMMia liWv»r^ ke jm» 
tkm^xJtJBgM WnwiBe> fe** tiwy >■* btlh tahia iBili diwiiy'their-otafWgatiiiL ^iikall 
«ettaioly Me yon agaist I hope^" . ( :»(i 

*<We|MHrt«otlh«i,Iiew«i^''«idiiii Attoten, rki»|ri ''theae weedy hiweia^thit 
yeiftAU iiiio will deelniy^ soom ef theie 4aya, yowr brigbteet proqieeta-^^eer dMriiC h e f a c 
Hear me t I have made fraok eenlttMioiie to yea ; eonfsaiioBs which- 1 Held yov^ efr tke Ifelt 
that you extorted than* would fink me->iA year •esteem, though they were tuck aa dmald 
fattra elevated nae. Thiamiuiiieibebelweeft^A We were both tee bifh*tenp«red Wbeo f 
laat saw you. We forgot the potittee in which we eteod to each otiwr. I knew niy^lMaingfc 
reqniiea explanation» end I wiah to «iake U, Why, Howard, there U no romamee abeot it i 
euch thioga between attaohed p ew e ne hap pen 'fiw^«ently>' It ie the cemee of the trtM^ low^ 
the wayward curronta of which the poet haa deaeribed. We were affianced. WeU, I own^ 
Howard, that with something of a woman'f 'fofMtnew lor her own will aed w^s, that aaimi 
tipie% when you came toseeme. I denied myselC Mr Ashley might hwe been with BM,erhe 
might not— it did net depend upon his presence or ahsenca Report at last ch ang ed its 
nunours-^you know what an idle thing It is—and eeased givinr me to you to ttiake vie Mn 
Ashl^. Yon returned to Venice after aft absenee df m fewiveeks, you remember, and iMiS 
this mmour rife. WelU-upen<the Instaatv wftboet the reAsetlOn of an instant, -yen dashed 
into my apartments, and demanded an immediate eftptoatioa. Howard, I hate -never been 
eelebrated for any spirit, ^hat* 1 know of* »eept a spirit of endnranee ; but feeling as I did 
towards you—haiwn^ givcM aueh unrestrained oonfidenoe-*.my pride, my woman^s ^gniijr« 
arose. I repelled, I own, in high-wrought anger, your repmohes. I returned eeOm kit 
scorn. I bid you go ; but how eonld you mind an etieited woman under snch dnramstaneee ?* 

** Excuse me, but all this is truth, Miss Atberton. You asaure me there was no hreeking 
ef promises, vows pUgbted and sworn ^ me^ to the long descended, little expecting; ^e 
eminently wealthy, the all-aeomplished'-'the Hcmourable Mr A^^y*" 

** No, Howard, there was not ) be seated," she resumed, as Hackney stepped to flm 
window. " How unreasonable you are. Do you «ot beKeve me ?" 

** Miss Atberton," said Pineknt y, turning round to her from the 'window titrongh which he 
had. been gazing in stern* abstraction, **I will- take an early epportunfty'^ again s6ehig 
you. We shall meet at dinner, perhaps. Matten of great interest to m* require my 
absence now.** 

*' Well, Howard,** she said, offering her hand to him as she spoken *' we shaH meet at 
dinner, then. I have said nothing te Mr Langdale about our acquaintanee, only that we 
were casually acquainted. Say nothing to him yourself on the subject at present. Yott*3re 
in a moody, Byronic way, again-*-plagne take my lord'i>f poet8,"for tke fancies he has engfeit- 
dered in young gentlemen's brains,'* she eonlintted playfnlly ; ^ but we^l meet eoen again :' 
now do not make it long, Howard; it must be long, though." And they shook hands and: 
piurted. 

On leaving Langdale's, Pinckney instantly mounted his horse, and -took tiie' roiud km- 
Holly. 

*< So beautiful and so false,'* said be,^as his horse bore him through the city ; *< she knows 
not what I know. Ashley told me himself of their eog^psnMnt, -^OWed me the letters 'that 
had passed between them ; her letters, stereotypes ef ber's -to^ me. It won^ do ; the chain 
is broken ; Ashley is no more, and now she wonhl teuira to me. What a woman, and vrhat 
a difference between such and Fanny Fltzhurst I No ; my hopes are fixed there now, wltlr a 
wonder they couid ever have been fixed elaewhere. Strange that I shonki have felt but 
scorn, in Miss Atherton's presence, for one So fair, and but pity when I left her 1 How . 
utterly false I have found her~4et the past go to the wuids» I i^haU meet Mr Bradley at 
Holly as close to Fanny's side as though his claims were undoubted. WeUi islie nhist dbblde 
my fate the first opportunity." 

Turning such reflections over and over in his mind, as Pinckn^ left the precincts of the 
city be put spurs to his borse, and soon arrived in the vicinity of Holly, where he beheld 
Bradley emerging from the woods with his gun in his hand. As Pinckney passed him, 
thjsy bowed with studied courtesy to each other, and Pinckney hastened on, hoping to find a 
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it opforUmlty of fl^eioi^ Fanny «loaab It waft^prtfoitedtto Ite; lor «« talMisr ttra- Ml 
Ii0,inftlier, and 19 an Mtxiouf ti»Be^^iai4 : 

<* l&B Fitihurst, do allow me one word— wiU yotti iiib' talw Mf anii» aaA Ifet xu paflrtef^ 
the library?" 

Pawy* without ai^wering» timidly took Ilia mm, «0d they Mtoni; An Hour after Pfnck- 
Bey repaired to his room with a radSant brow. As he crossed tlw htB, &e eneoitntircd 
Bradley, who had. j«st returned.. . 

<* I hope you.had Incl^ In hnnting;^ Mr Bcadby r saU 1m^ iv-a j9fvm43&m, 

« Only tolerable^*' replied Bradley, throwM^ a, attpiaiaur sJde'gialiee on the Inquirer; 
«^ Miss Fitxburst go to Mr Elvood'a?" 

•< I believe not, sir ; my impressioa is that she haa deferred her vii# mrtil to-morrow;"' 
. So speakings PiiKskney bowec^ and ratired t» hisi aJMiaWr^ 



CHAPTE;a V. 
t)ir the morrow the splendid equipage of Mr LnQgdaik Arsma iiptto HeUy^ Hepd^M 
respects to its inmates with the easy and graceful courtesy which marked all his iKtfMs. ' 

» jfi^ Fanny Fitzhurst," 49Jd he^ '^ lihiv« oon» tp beg a tumm of yoo.** 

" 'TIs granted; what is it, Mr r.<yig<^le ?*' 

*< Ah, yon tempt me tp^mak^ a request, which IkMMmm&idA^autLB yom Iveok .yvnr vrm^^ 
Bemember, IHn abachelor^ you smile.; notso,!^ eitbar. lliaY« cuewiy Jtooof ered retative^ 
who has just, arrived in this country from Apiglml; aiair lariL 4b^ yo« wifi d« nte the^ 
honour of. calling on her." 

•«With great pleasure, sir; I will make. « vi^it to tows lo-momiirfor the-^^ery^iTMse; 
l¥hat Is the. name of your relative ? Is. sha ouuErM w. sioglal" 

«< You are extremely l^ind. Miss. FitaOmrst; Mierim is har «aiH»; Ae if aspfen^Ot 
woman, is she not, Pini^ney?" 

** She is, indeed, sir," replied Pihcliney. 

« Yet I hesitated to ask you the funs^^" maim^ l.a«9dalft; *«lor n^ten y6^ viiKtedtne 
yefterdny, you found her all aIjQne« a^d stayed hut » few miantes,. aad vnfUt--mtmre ? t pray 

"Directly thither,'' replied Pinckn^ hmdng to FaiMiy, wiiot Utnlwl, while a rosy thit 
flushed her very forehead. 

** I expected as much,, Miss Fltsbivrsti" Mid Laagdal^ addmssing tiie Ifliy ; ** tUt youi^ 
fiiend of mine, during a fever, the result^ hia i^oiinds,4alk0d sdldfy In fait iteep, aard as I 
was watching by lum„ I became un|Bonscioasly^tbe depofitory itf oestaia^ hisseereti*,*' 

Fanny blushed again, and after a moment^a pau«a» aiked^ 

<* What connection is Miss. Atherton of yottr% Mr T<angdale ?" 

** Something like a second or third cousin. We hafo nai yefe traeed tha eonnaetiait 
exactly^ her uncle is. a gentleman of the old school, and devotedly attached to her. You- 
did not meet him, I believe, Howard ?" 

" No, sir ; he was, my impression ii^ absent in England wten 1 met Miss Atherton on the 
continent. He is an American, and a^aoatiieftter. I know their connections south." 

" Well," said Laogilale,. with en^khnaiMiiV " iha^i* ahmst ihatimro bipd— « perfect beauty. 
What a full, flashing eye she haiH^whafc ar; gWMefcil fom ;-*-4md mMU^Mur she not toltadl 
H«ward?-pissha noibei«itching.r' / 

<< Yes; ahe is* jpdeed," laid ^m^kmy* withapeciilias smile^ ^TAe care, Langdiila.'' 

** I mu4t;» if. I hope to keep my baciialos ^rMr.*' 

'\W)iy Should you keop it ?" said; JRaavyw gidlar. ** If m a. Matter of •own^'Wonder that you 
dp not jnarry, and here is a be^isitifiiA bind flmro intd yosir very eaga** 

** tYu^ true ; my time haa oome^ WM «ay yo«^ H aw ird^to my fihofee ?* 

<*A most excellent one, Mr Laagdaleit# get a «iik WmM ite suit yev?* 

•* Would she not ? how old is she ?" 
, '* We must not speculate upon a Iady*s age, Langdale,*' rejoined Pinckney. 

Langdale stayed to dinner ; he was every now and then, whatever was the topic of con- 
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▼ersatioB, quoUng Afos Atherton, or alHidiQ^ to her f>oanty, and the prize he bad fonnd in 
her relationship. Pinckney could not but smOe while he watched him. He listened to his 
remarks with even more thao )iit ttsoal interest. 

The evening found Langdale in high spirits by the side of Miss Atherton. 
' ** You have been absffit kmgv" uid the lady, throwbg the lustre of her d^rk eye on him as 
he took a seat beside hfwr. 

" I have been to the country residence of Mr Fitzhurst, where my friend Pinckney had been 
spending some tiiae. Miss Fitzbiuit win callto seevoii to-morrow. Pjnckney used to tell 
me of an Italian lady who had atden his heart, and I suspect made off with it without an^ 
return. I replied he was not incurable^ and I find I have been a prophet.** 
«*Howso? dotellnw." 

** Miss Fitzburst has caught him coospletel jr ; and, if I have any sagacity, he has cail^t 
her. They'll make a noble pair ; saving your fiUr presence, coz, I know no one permaaAj, 
or mentally, her superior." " *^ 

•' Ay, is she so beautiful ?" > 

Yes, indeed, she is ; 1 rallied Pinckney for leaving town so quickly yesterday, and iritli « 
profound bow to the lady» he eeafeiMd the twuse." ' ^ 

« Indeed r , .. 

** Yes, indeed t how you cobo me. Don't yon think him a man to please a woman ?" . , 
<* Perhaps to please a very young one, but be seems, does he Hot,' as Master Step^ has 
it in ' Eveiy Man in his Humdur,' to be given up to most gentlemanly melancholy ?" 

«* He has stroiig «Migies, and Uiey are Inaetive-^thars all. He would be much happier, 
if be were without fovintie,. and struggling hi the up-hill fbr fame and wealth. Yes, he some-* 
times gets a fit of this gentlemanly melaiicholy ; but I don't believe the Italian lady had m.^ch' 
to do jwith it. He describes ber as a 8^))MKd 'woman, and nO doubt she was ; but utterly 
worldly (according to my notionsX ttid one whd iromd have made him happy for a mo^th, 
and miserable $of the rest ol bis U/b, She, I suspect; was older than himself. No ! such a^ 
lady as Miss Fitzburst is the one for bun. It was amusing to observe how all regret of iins 
fair Italian faded away from his mind, turned to pitying Oontempt almost, as his intimacy wjth 
Mm Fitzburst increased. In Iset, I suspeet^ thkt the'-Italian had rather piqued his Vanity, 
than wounded his heart ; and from his peirsonal appearance, address, and fortune; I talte it,', 
his vanity has not been used to many wounds. Pshaw ! it was^ stuff:, . a youthful traveler's" 
dream of some ^dd beauty' of iAe oM world, such as those Of the theatre — all point, furbelow, . 
fiorence, folly, flatter, and fury, from which he awoke in the new world with a brain mfule 
reasonablo to meet a new>and youthftil beauty, with feelings fresh as the rose-clad forest 
fountain of her native land, the bubbles of which nouj|;ht but the bird's beak ever broke in the] 
unbroken wildemofla ' he awoke here to realize the truth of love. I admire Pinckney— t 
love him ; I know no young man I respect half so much. W|ien you see Miss Fitzburst, you 
will agree with me that thfey are |ust suited to each other. How romanticaUy I have been 
hokUag forth ! Ahisl for os bachelors ; if they are to be niarried 1 trust it will be soon, ^ 
fi^ircoz. " . . > 

* To write, to liffh, and to eoikwet 
^ ". For years to play the tool. 



U to put paMioni out to imrie, ' 
^ . And send onp-'a keait tojtcML' ' 



•y 



** Have y<^ nnderstood that they were soon id be married ?** asked Miss Atherton; looking . 
up from hiSr slipper, ivhiefa she bad been observing' as Langdale spoke. , , 

** I l]^^^i^t ; but 1 doubtless suppose that they will be soon. Her family certahily ^pt 
be highly ip-atified hy the event Ha> ha ! Pinckili^ wished id make me believe that th^e 
must be i^long hiterval for the heart to recover itself-^ tong dark night, as he expressed it, 
between the sitting of our first love and rising of the teeotid'^a passionless period. Why, this , 
first love of his, if it was first love, went plump down' in the wtde ocean, without crea^ tb^ ^ 
least stir on iU bosom* except, perhaps, the light rippling of vanity and pique. It went^wn 
as Shakspeare describes the foidsn set of the sun, which argues a goodly day tO'Aiorrowr'^ 
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CHAPTER Vr. 

(Gordon's machinations against Peggy had so far bailed. On her arrival at Holly she told lUist 
RaeheUina, as distinctly as her tears and heavy sobs would permit, of the death of her graiid« 
' mother, and the accusation of Bobby. 

> The good lady expressed deep feeling for the situation of her unfortunate prot^g^; she 
Mkid: 

•* It*s alarming, child, to think of the many fearful situations hi which your coosb gets him- 
self placed. My brother has done everything for him that he could ; he was bailed by Sidney 
U^^}ig9 sum for shootbg at Joseph Hitt with inteoit to kill, and it was my fiunOy's influence 
jR^h .saved him from the consequences, as they told Hitt it would be liM^sh for him to pursue 
tlw business any farther, and he dropped it. But, child, I know not what to say to this aeou<. 
sqtio];! of oounterfeitii^. My brother is now in bed, where he has been takkg laudanum to 
oasis, the pain of his gout I cannot disturb him ; Sidney is away, and will be gone for soma 
days. However, on to. morrow I wiU speak to my brother, and let him decide what can be 
4oi^ for Bobby. It is fearful to think of his situation. But, child, you must take some of the 
lerrants with >ou, and assist Agnes with the body of your grandmother ; she can be buried 
ti^moctpw. evening; everything necessary shall be provided, child ; and yon must come here 
and make this your home. Do not cry so^ chOd. Stay, child, stay tfll I go and give orders.*' 
. Mr Fitzhurst was so tormented with the gout that he had |iot feeling or patience to attend 
to anybody's ills but his own, or maybe he thought it was best to let Bobby remain in gaol 
without bail as a lesson to himt for he knew not how to reoonoile the frequent accusations 
agahift thp boy with the idea of his entire innocence. The day after her death granny Gam- 
mon was buried. A large concourse attended the funeral, and among thennmber Miss Ra- 
eheUina and her niece. The old woman belonged to the Methodist church, and it was decided 
|)y its members that she should be buried in their grave*yard, which lay on the otbw side of 
the village of Springdale. The gaol in which Bobby was confined stood about the centre of 
Spripgdal^, immediatdy opposite to the court-house, as is the custom in many of the villages 
of the United States. It was a rough, two-story stone building, with thick walls, and very. 
small, heavy, grated windows. A wall was partly built around it, but its completion waa 
delayed in consequence of the present want of funds, or some disagreement among the county, 
commissioners. Bobby was confined in a left-hand room of the gaol as you faced it, and his 
window through the unfinished wall commanded a view of the street of the village on that side 
by which the procession was to pass. Bobby was standing by his grated window intensely 
gazing forth, and Pompey had placed himself on a pile of stones beneath it, and with his hand 
on one of the bars, was doing his utmost to comfort the prisoner, when the funeral procession 
came mournfully winding along, passing close to the gaol wall.—" There Pompey, look there,*' 
said Bobby, with a bursting heart ; " that's my fault ; just when they accused me of it granny 
died ; she couldn't stand it Sbe always said I*d be the death of her.*' 

" No, Mister Bobby, " said Pompey, looking through the thick gates with deep sympathy, 
** it wam't your fault at all ; how often must I tell you that? It was in the course of nature ; 
and if it wam't in the course of nature, it was Jack Gordon's fault, and he done the whole of 
this ; but who minds what a colonred person says ?" 

On beholding his cousin Peggy in deep black, walking close to the hearse and sobbing so 
loud that he could hear her where he stood, he could gaze no longer, but turning away, placed 
his iiooids to bis ears, and threw himself on the floor of his prison-house in speechless despair. 
^ After the Tuncrul, Peggy fras allowed to have an interview vdth her cousin Bobby, in which, 
on her telling Bobby that she hiid made up her mind to marry Gordon and save him, that in- 
dividual's duplicity was brought to light Bobby insisted upon it that Gordon's object was^ 
to deceive her ai v:A\ as himscir, and obtain her promise that she would drop the idea of trying 
to save him in that way, as U would ruin them both. After this Peggy kept dose to HoUy 
unless when she went to see Bobby, at which times she was accompanied by some <'ne or 
othn*; and therefore Gordon, though constantly on the watch, had no opportuui^^^ff seeing her. 
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As Squire Norris observed when he committed Bobby, the ** county court was sitting^, 
and he*d have a quick trial '^-p-it appeared that such was to be the fact ; for the day after fads 
grandmother's funeral the grand jury found a biU against him for passing counterfeit money. 
The day of trial soon arrived, but the cause did not come on until late in the aftemoen. 
ia.Siteey was owayv an^ Mr Fkxiiurst, senior, eeaM nefe attend, Piticltney, moved by Irfi 
olmi iMpiibeB^ Mid Pe^aestod by ^k AumHy, had proeured the best counsel the dly alBifde^ 
and anxious for Bobby's fate, repaired to the court. 

'Dw piwcator «mhi a goaA-hearted, red-nesed praetHkyner, vrho was decidedly- oppoaed to- 
the court's sitting after dinner, which this court was in the habit of doing. Feed by Goptaa 
ta aisasiinifae pmwcaHmi, bat appe«4ag merely as a vdmiteer to aid the prosecnter in hia 
a rd aa as fhitka, Mr Lopton taok his seat by the legal minister of ^ke state. A targe, impatieat 
eiaurd wen odtackd nwiad aad in the court, where they had been all day. Them tveie 
mmof ptttann iao^ bstfito the gael, keeafy desirous of getf fog a goad look at the priwntf. The 
whtte flMiuUj ia i da bad >eett riagtog wUh the awfulness of Bobby V many eoorailtiea ; aad tha 
fapiag hiifiilii Wini then* to gaa6 apon the yonthfal moral mattstrority, who had soeh AS 
kk aauBlarfcMBg^ and wtoa had passed tf so many hondred sparious bffic on the haradlM» 
aanntry peapla. 

** Ye%r taidone fc io w, ^andfisgamieht a group befbre the gaol door awafH^g the tix^St^ 
aaaifaig of Babby,** I expect he% take the fun term^-and lea right; a man what cant b0ai( 
af aawli iarttiag like mycelf Is oonitantly taken in by these *ere chaps what lives on oonHn^ 
nUy. JutI Hie last market 4ay I took a twa doRar coonterfeit bill, and swallowed a[p idlnqr 
ytarthly pFiila that day— ^, «t the races I bet a chap a doRar, an* won^ an' it tamed ovt 
aaaatcrlbil ; an^eaate 1 tried to pass it, I get threalened.* 

** Dkt you knew ft waa oattnterfelt?* asked one of the party. 

•^Kaoir ft?"* wat the reply ; "how sheafd I know it, when T tell yon fVe gpt no itraiaig^ 
BO how. Twa ehapt ssMit was a oeanterfbH, I know, an* I just tried to pass her to flud o«t 
Sgad, J tbiak thia ohap^onglrt ta be hung up tiR he ware dead, as a sample to the coontry.**^ 

**Theai^ my 'piafom^" sdd aaether, wfifle the last speaker looked idwut him VSte a stmi^ 
arator when he thbdci he has made a hit* 

In the meantiaie, Bobby> who was the only prironer within this gaal, except one who ma 
OMHInad in another apartment on a chaige of assault and battery, was doing aH he coidd to 
^teer his eoiMlrt Peggy, who had been admitted to his place of confinement with a salt <^ new 
dothes, which tile herself had rapidly and with fearful anxieties made fbr bfm, thi^ he m^lKt 
appear aa respeetaiWe as possible on his trial. It was an ominous suit of black, in respect to- 
their grandtnother. Peggy held one of Bobby's hands in her's, while with the other she wa*- 
adjusting the collar of his jacket. The tears were streaming down her cheeks, and the deep 
Mack hi whldi she was dressed, together with the sorrow she had lately suffered, and the dark 
room in which she stood, had made an alteration in her appearance that struck like a dkgger 
to the heart of Bobby. His appearance made a similar impressioB upon her ; heKoked haggaird 
io the extreme, bat his deportment was heroically firm for one of his years. { 

" Cousin Peggy," he said, " I am innocent of all this — I am, as God's my judge. So fltra 
as granny^ dead and in her grave, so sure I am innocent of all this. Aunty Agnes has baaa 
here to talk to me, aoT I*m trusting in God. Let what may come of it, it^^s better for me» for I 
have not been liviUg the Rfe I ought to — I know it— I know it. Don't be down-hearted, conaia 
Peggy, it's not a hanging matter." , 

** Oh ! Bobby, Bobby 1 but It's a disgrace," e;cclaimed Peggy, throwing her arms around hia 
neck ; " you musnt think hard of me for saying so. I don't mean to throw it up to you, t 
know you're not guflty. My, my ! I came here to comfort you, and you comfort me. But 
we'll die before we see each other again, Bobby, if they send you to that awful place. Oh J if 
you only get through this, Fll loye you all my Ufe, an' none but you, an' I'll never look at snolt 
a wretch as Gordon again. Bobby, listen— just say so— and III go out an* get Gordon to^ 
hurry away ; I saw him as I came here, and he wanted ta speak to me, but I wouldn't— jost 
say «o, and 111 see him and mar " 

** No, oousin Peggy, I wouldn't say so to save my Ufe," said Bobby—" an* I said that 
before." 
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At 0}i« ingtaoit the sheriff entered, and told Bobby that it was time for him to appear in 
court. Egcorted by the officer, and with his cousin Peggy walking by his side and holding his 
hand firmly locked in her's, Bobby left the gaol. The first person whose eye Bobby caught as 
he stepped ftrom the gaol door was old Pompey, who had obtaii\ed leave from his master to 
attend the trial, and who appeared, by way of keeping Bobby in countenance, in his full livery 
suit. The sheriff was a kind-hearted man, and knowing the friendly offices which Bobby had 
performed for Pompey, he was pleased to see the display of gratitude which th^ old negro had 
evinced during the bey*s confinement, and therefore made room for him as he advanced to the 
«de of Bobby. 

'< Your humble, "bedient servant, master sheriff." said Pompey to the officer with profbuBd 
awe, as he stepped up. ** xMaster Bobby," he whispered in great ajj^tation, ** keep your heart 
up ; you got a big heart, you ha' indeed* You got old. Pompey i>ut of as tough a 40b almost 
^ this->and if the Lord of his 'finite mercy would put a white skin on qie now« I'd save yo^— . 
but what's the testimony of a coloured peispa !*' ' , . 

•* Look at that," said one cf the crowd to another; " folks wy that black rascal yent halves 
in that vexy booth at the races where this money was passed. I don't think the sheriff ought 
to allow that." , ' 

« Allow that," said another person, who was no other than Hardy the miller ^ •* I teUjrpti, 
stranger, I know Bobby Gammon, and I'd sooner take you for a counterfeiter than I would hima 
^an* for the matter of that, before I would the old negro either." . 

The stranger eyed the stout form of the miller, and said no morp» while Harc^. stepped up 
to P^ggy, and as^sted her across the street. 

*♦ There, mother, that's what I always told you Bo^) aAd, Peg Blossom would come to," said 
Miss Maddox to her mother, as she stood at her shoprdoor, and cpngratulated herself on being; 
.a prophetess. 

The prisoner was placed in the bar, near which the prosecutor and Mr Lupton had beeft 
some time seated in deep consultation. The sheriff kindly placed a chair by the prisoner's box, 
and bid Peggy be seated ; she did so, she looked round and beheld Gordon gasing at her with a 
mtngled expression, in which she tbot^ht there was a touch of regret that fixed her attention 
for a moment— it was so unusual to his features. When he cau|^ht her eye^ he nodded his 
head slightly sideways, as much as to bid her leave the court, as she Interpreted it» and he would 
join her-— but she turned her eye from him. In a few moments she could not resist stealing a 
glance at htm; his head was turned towards the bench, and he stood with his arms folded in 
a resolute manner. As Pompey was known to most persons about the court-bouae, he iiad 
contrived to get within the railing that kept the crowd from intruding on the bar. where he 
^tood partly screened by a pillar, and endeavouring to pass unobserved^ but to get as near to 
Bobhy as possible. 

The bench was not very imposing in its appearance, nor remarkable for its deeisiona, except, 
perhaps, foi^'the frequency with which they were reversed by the supreme judicature of the 
state ; nor was this to be wondered at, when it was remembered that the judges owed their 
i^pointments, which were made by the governor and council, more to the political influence 
wiUch they bad exercised in behalf of the party in power than to any reputation for legal lore. 

All at once, like one whom a sudden thought had aroused to his duty, the snperior judge, 
whose dinner had been substantial and vinous, raised himself up lazily on his elbow from a 
laughmg colloquy which he had been holding with his right-hand man, and ordered the prisoner 
'to stand up, and listen to theindictmjent against him. Resolutely Bobby arose, but he did not 
elevate his person as much as he might have done by standing on his longer leg, for he rested 
on the shorter one. While the clerk was reading the indictment, Peggy watched him wUh 
"the intense desire to understand the meaning of the various repetitions and many counts in it, 
twhile Pompey internally came to the conclusion, as he listened to what he could not possibly 
•comprehend,^' that the learning and big dictionary words in the paper was clear against Master 
Bobby.'' 

When the clerk had read the indictment, and the question was asked of the prison^* "^WhaA 
eay you— guilty or not guilty ?" Bobby replied in a clear tone — ^^ 

"^ Gentlemen and judges, 1 don't deny as how that I bought a cow^»«><i^c^ from Jack Gor« 
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don, and tb^t I paid him, maybap, with bad moDey ; buf as God U my Judge, I i66k il for gbojl 
moDey, and I thougbt it wai> good money wben I passed it** 

The eminent lawyer whom Piockney had obtained in the city to d^feiid Bobby; bad oi^y 
arrived a few minutes before the prisoner was brought into court ; the call o¥ an extensivjii . 
business had kept him at his post in the city t» the latest moment No ezpeptation of tl)e 
accumulation of professional honours had brought him to Springdale; he came merely in the 
way of his profession, and in the anticipation of a larg^ fee. When Bobby was arraigned he 
sat within the bar conversing with Pinckney, whom he had often met at the table of Laogdalc* ^ 
and who wa3i explainii^if to him the cose as distinctly as his own limited knowledge of it would^ 
allow* Mr Mason was evidently interested in the sketch of the boy*s character which I^nckney '[ 
gave hin^, together with his adventures with Thompson when he rescued Pompey^ and the ' 
shooting of Hltt ; all which the narrator had frequently heard spoken of at Holly. 

** And that's bis cousin beside him ? £he is a beautiful girl ; her grief is certainly diee^ iijif 
heartfelt; he certainly is a remarkable boy."—" Ah," continued Mason, whose quick eye com- 
prehended matters ata glance, ** that's the old negro whom he saved from the lash of Thompson. 
I know Thompson-^a harsh dog ; the boy did the negro a favour worthy of his gratitude, ifr 
Pinckney, I wish I had known more of this cose before— I thought it was one among the.^ 
thousand ordiuary case^ of counterfeiting— my business obscured my gallantry ; 1 forgot how 
Miss Fttzburst urged it upon me when I met her the other day in the city. ' What a ihx^ 
habit is ; I believe in Mme we might learn to dance to the rattling of a captive's chaSns, and 
be merry at the music Sir, when I first conunenced my profession, t felt a nervous, deep in- ^ 
tcrest m the fate t>t every viiiiiiinal whom I beheld in the bar; and now I can scarcely get 
e3c Cited lo the fate of my own client, unless something remarkable turns up in the Investigation . 
or a passiori for victor) Is aroused in me by the opposing counsel.** )>...•• 

The whole court appeared impressed with the manner in which Bobby expressed himselH 
The Judg:e ordered the pica of Not Guilty to be entered, which was accordingly done, and the , 
trial proceeded. The prosecutor made no opening remarks himself, but le/t that duty to 1^ \ 
Lupton, who held forth for more than an hour in a tirade against counterfeiters in gei^erai? ' 
anfl Bobby in particular, whose depravity he pronounced unparalleled in the annals of crime. 
\nien he concluded^ Gordon was called to the stand. ' 

Pinckney puzzled over the features, and particularly the form of Gordon, in strange pef-/, 
plexity, for he could not. remove the impressipn from his mind that he bad seen him befdre^ 
but when, or where, he could not possibly divme. i • . ^ 

With charaoteifistic swagger and indifference to those around him, Gordon gave ini his t4ss- 
thnony. He rela^ the facts of the sale of the cow and calf, and the payment of the note by / 
Bobby, as they occurred. He also, with great apparent frankness, mentioned what bad trans^\ 
pired at theijoHage. on the arrest of Bobby, saving, th^ the old woman, wheb'^j^h^.h]^ 
accused him ofmi^cading her grandchild, when the fact was, that he c«^Uld prOvc trj idf Sidney 
Fltzhurst, if he were in court, that when Bobby was taken up ih the city that'We )iad caJletf 
on Hr Rtzhurat for the purpose of getting him to defend the bOy. * , .?^ 

Here Mr Mason told Gordon to confine himself to the case befbre ^4 icourt, and Gor^^' 
said he had nothing njtore to say further, except tliat when he Icfft the cftblh the tidhstabte 
showed him a tin box, containing money such as Bobby had passed on Htm, which was found 
between the logs by the door. — '* How do you know it was found there ?** inquired Mr Mason. 

<* Because he put it thar himself,** shouted Pompey, springing io the side of BbBby, as if 
moved by an impulse that he had been trying in vain to control, and facing Gordon. ' The 
whole court were mute with amazement. ^* Because he put it thar himself— and, gentlemen 
all, if God of his 'finite mercy would just for two minutes put a white skin on meand make 
me a witness, Vd swear to it, and prove it, for I saw Jack Gordon do it*' 

Endowed by a deep sense of gratitude with moral firmness the old negro kept his stand 
by Bobby, and his eye on Gordon fearlessly. Gordon started. 

" Silence!" exclaimed the judge. " Sherifl^ what means this interruption ?" 

Before the sheriff could get to the spot where Pompey stood to take him into custody, for 
county courts V^avc not as many officers in attendance as city ones. Mr Mason arose ftnd 
observed— 
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•« May it pl6«M th«reottfft.ttfceM iHWttelUiig Uk IWi I wmiM IiIa n^dOTftaiicU-.*' 

« I undiyv^iidi ift'* md Luptqn, ^prk^iimp to his feet, •* that boy ** 

*' You miust aJso underitilnd, sir. Uiai I am not to be intem>f)ted,'* sdd Mason, wHh a 
glance op Jl^uptoQ Umt quafled him to his seat *« ^11 your honours sns|ieBd the eaasB' for 
ft few moments while I speak to this ne^o in private ? I feel the interest of my client demands 

^ why/ ^r Mason, if. you wish it particularly/' said the judge, glancing around on the bar, 
as if he would discover ia their manner if there were any error in the proceedings. *< Certainly 
a lawyer of ypur. prominent, standing, sir,'*--^Mason bowed low. <* By-the-by, the counsel who 
opened the cause occupied us so loug, and then there has bedn so much delay that wa can't 
pr^ress i^uQh farther this, evening— so the court may as well adjourn. Hie gefotlemen of the 
juf); w^l tal^e care not to hold any conversation with any person touching the cause in coarse 
of triaL Witnesses, be pupctual in your attendance— crier, adjourn the court until to-ttorrow 
nififnAtx^ ^n o'clpck.'.' a / 

Without waiting for the adjournment of the court, Mr M^on left the room, attended by 
tfa(i Eheri^ and Pompey. 

Ab Potnpey passed out, the negroes in attendance gazed at faim with a aiixtureof'iKlmin(CiDn» 
awe, and fear. *' I tell j'ou what It are, Dave/* whispered one negro to another, ** Pompey 
Fitzhurst are an aatonlahin^ coloured person ; he takes the shine everywhere.** " 

'' Yes, if he had a white skin on 'urn, he^d plead Taw up to the handle." 

Totully unoonjacLous of the admiration he elicited, but labouring under a h%h»wrought 
excitement, Pompef followed th« shcrilT atid Mr Mason into a private apartment. 

" What's your name, my old mm ?'* »aid Mr Mason to Pompey in a cottoiliatory tone. 

''Folkfli mastor, coila me Pompey Fitzhurst, 'cause f belong to the Pftzhurst fiimiFy, and my 
father before mc ; bot my father's namd was Pompey' Johnson, an* I was named after him.'* ' 

. " Wellfc Pompey, tell me truly what was the cause of your intbrmpting ^e court?* 

" 'Cause, ma«t«r, [ couldn't he^p iU thou|^h I knOW a coloured person oant gi^e testimony ; 
1 couldn't help it ; for I disk ive red and observed' Jack Gordon with my own eyes jmt thai tin 
box thar before he vent into the house/* 

" Who did you ever telJ this to before ?'* ■ ' 

" Nobody, master ; 1 held it mtirely to myself. I knew as how 1 oouldb'tbeofany saf. 
▼iCj9 to Mt £k>bb^, though he had done so much for tne;, ad* 1 kept it to myself, 'cause I knovired 
if ,].tol4 H Vd get myifi^ !^tp trouble, and it wouldn't help hobody ; but in the court this day, 
when I seed Jack Gordon stand up thar so bold, and swear away Mister Bobby to tiio penl- 
tenl^ary, and poor Miss Peg^y thar feeling «omuch, andMbter Bobby feeling so much,' and 7 
fetejing so muchi I co aid n't stand it j nnd T spoke it, an* I would ha' spofce it [f 1 had to die 
fot,\i," siyd Pompey, folding hia arms, while the dignity of truth was stamped as fIrMy ^bhis 
b|aq(c brow m ever it was on a whito one. 

V** 1 believe you, Pompey," said Mr Mason. " Thonk you, master,*' said PMnpey, wWle 
aifi t^ur g^i&teoed in his eye, and he turned hts head away and brushed hia cheek. ** Master," 
he resumed, '' J just t(^lt you the wbo^e on it, if you'U just Jiaten to mc— an* if you*U only|ret 
SJUff^r Bobfjy out of this scrape, old Pompey 11 pray for you to the last day of his life to the 
^(KKJi God J who hearkens to the black nmn just the Name as to the white man.*' 

(, f'j^Voll, Pompey, tdl me exactly everythitig about it, and I won*t despair' of gcfttlbg 
Boljbyoff." 

V « Master, 111 just teU you the whole truth. . Mister Bobby and I agread betwixt us, that 
we should 'stablisb a booth at the races. We put our money together, and did it, fbr he was 
mighty saving to get some things for his granny. Who's dead since. Poor creature ! she died 
the very nights they went tft her cabin to take Mister Bobby. I was out the door, but I 
heard it ; she laid Mister Bobby's falling oflf. to Jack Gordon, and she spoke an awftil curse on 
him just as she died. Gordon hates all of *em. He wants revenge — that's it.' Miss Peggy 
wouldn't have him ; that's it. Master Mason. But I*m not telling it straight. I had to drive 
our family home from the races, an' I couldn't tell how Mister Bobby was a coming on ; ^ 
after I pats away my carriage, and feeds my horses, I thought I'd go down to granny Oam- 
VBon's and see Mister Bobby about our booth, an' inquire how his granny was ; ^w^word was 
about, and he had told me at the races, as how she was ailing. Well, 1 vMt^and as I drawed 
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near thft-hoaii^ I litwdapRtMl«r pMplecoateirf w thoogh Jt boy i i»qr > t>ert; tiieie too; so 
I didn't know what to nake of it, and I betfawigiM loe that laa^ (ha gmtay w«a 4dead. 
i](6waomefer om I went. Cut a-head ; one fellow, it was Oordon's i^ ea 1 ooi^dii*! see them, 
flAnd* flsaatec, for i&mn wereno moeq, and the steriight was uncertain Wkt, hat J -know M«k 
Oordaa^s voioe anywhov-^-the ealled on me to stop. Jast then, senMhciw, I mistrasted some- 
thing, and I went on to make believe I was going by the house, and when I got beyond it» anA 
behlDd it Hke» tiH it stood atwixt them and m^ I tamed ^iok roond towasdi tba door, and 
bid ia some elder bashes by an old shed near by the koase*'* 

** Umr caasa yoU to mistrust sometbiog wken yoa heard iaek Oovdonli vniaa ?** inqaSffed 
MrMaaoB. 

*« Cmm, master, Mister Bobby bad toid nw tiiak iM batfavtd Jaek Cordon<w«nted to dm 
him some evil. Well, then, I hid in them elder bathes, and thay comes vp without making 
any MJsa» aad aH «£ 'em bat one goes m One ehap jast stood holding the door open like^ 
and that let the light shine right out. I was as near to 'em, master, as I are to that fifo-^ 
plaee ; Imn^ fWa ; an* I saw Jack Gordon toachthe man ^ivlMit sMMd la the door, an* then 
I saw something white shine in Jack Gordon's hand, and I diskivered and ebsarred hhn pnt % 
phsmp nght between the logs of the cabin by the (bery— ^aa* when he l^Mrnvd that the txlfaer 
BMn seed him, iu paahed right into the honse.*' 

*< What did yonde thmi ?'* 

*' Then I stayed th^tt till ihey fetched Mastar^fiabby outio^sALO him aforo Squka Nbrris; 
an' whaa they fetched him out, a man, and he asnst ha? bean ^the same one what held open 
the door, and saw Gordon put the box between the logs, went to ^e plaee aaf teo^ out the 
tin boa* sn* he f^hw it to somebody, Md told him to mind s^ld faoM itfist^ for that he be- 
Heved there vras counterfeit money in it ; he said it shiBe4« and tbaimade htm find it Then 
Gordon came out, smI wanted 'em «to search the 4masos bat they told tihn ^ey had enoogh 
to do for. Mader B<^by, and so they dragged him off afore Sqnire Norrte^ Jtnd then to gaol ; 
lur I followed behind 'em, and aaw jist how they acted. Yea see. Master Mason, I d»- 
kivered Jack Garden, and a pareel of other chapB,4»ittiag «lttoaB ^boatonr booth ril^ay, and 
spending money ; an' I thought things were going wxmif than ; leattso Menter Bobby got la 
trouble once afore about such money, an' I believe, with fab graimy, whftt^^ead and goae, 
that it was Jaek Gocdon!s dohigs." . , 

Mr Jdason mused a moment, and then observed to ^feeabafltfL. 

" Sheriff, I hare often remained, in l£he praetice of my profenieo, that nttedncated pefsoosy 
and |>artacnlaHy ooiourod people, give in their testimony with staiiittg aoonraoy^ I^apposo 
this observation sorprises you?" 

" 1 never thoughtof it before," reptied the sheriff. 

** U isafitct^ sir» The t^ason is, I suppose^ became they make no parade of pertitoe^ 
phraseology ; they do not distract their minds by tJiinking what people will say of tbedl. 
They teii vihat 6iey saw in whatever language rises to ihehr lips, and the unadorned truth, in 
homely gaise^ eomes home to everybody. I venture to say, that if that jury wer^ allowed tn- 
morrow to hear this okLiellow's tale, that they would acquit Bobby without leaving the box;" 

•« I thisik to,*^ rejoiDed H^ sheriff; ^ lor my part, I never thought hkn gliilty. I have known 
him for many yeam^nad I believe that the strongest trait in hisdbaracter Is sterHng hdniesty.^ 

*• ¥eu nre righi, I thhik. Where can I find this ooi»table that arrested Bobby? Is he 
vigilant and faithful?" ' 

** He in. 1 sa# Um in the ceort-loi^e just n^w. Would you like to see him?" 

« Kyotiptease." 

The tariff ieft the rooih, ami in a few minutes returned ivMi the oenstable. 

** You arrests Robert Gmnmon, ItieKeve, sir, on the charge of pasi^g counterfeit money ?^ 
said Mr Mason totim ennstob^ whose name was Jessop. ^ 

"ldid,mr." 

.** Deacrihe the chroumstanees, if yon please, sir." 

Jessop accordingly narrated Hiem with great aeburaey. 

*\ Who was the man that discovered the boa ?" asked Mason. 

<* I bethm^ uw,>* said Jessop, after a paase of deliberation, ^ that he a Und 0* derin ft ftr 
BquireBenbowlntiii^eity; I kaair I bmre teen 1dm about there." 
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^'JH F BenboWs i y^ Ita <M ftovm* Wei), TU gtte you a Tetter to Ross, the old Hays 
of our city ; you Itnow MnVi 

** Tes, sh-r a«d old Mays too — ftiey'^o mighty men,*^ said Jessop, with an air of profes- 
sibiiit) prfdfr. •• I know w^tre Ross IPvett'* 

«<11I giVe you a l^ertc^hi«i«-.ymi iiHMt ^art forthwith ; leate <^ vtHage In a diVection 
ftwn the city so as f^ be fcHM«spe«teA Ross will^ assist yoa. FB give directions In the letter ; 
the house of this witness, wherever he Rvet, must be tearcMd thoroughly, t hope there'll 
be iottJe tin boxes ftjtthcomiBg.** 

Mason wrote a hnsty fetter te Rose, seoM it careAiIljr, and' iBqtiiHng the name of Jessop, 
WrotV'ilri^t^fy'ln'theceniepof the dlreetfoft, antf made, apparentTy, a hasty stroke with the* 
pen besi(fe it, as leiisufj^; bat tke msrithad tt cabaKHtio meaning, implying the trust- worthiness 
of the bearer. ' 



CEAPTER Vlk 

After the court adjourned, Phickney waited some time l0'See>Mr Mm»ih iritis MM intention 
Q# ebeadn^' bins emni^ litMliitiiy bult as lie was. slill eigagodi with F ^i mp s y wrf the constable, 
aid tUreHmsiiMMwiDg wtenf faewonkL get tbrougli, PitteUey reUumed «e Mfy, wtd^ 
Mr Bradley had now left. 

With what a ceiMeg, yelr ftutmii hcmrt^ Vmmf met fleekae^^ W$w c^^Hlif btmsh 
HHt mdtfd inte* mtJimiee !■ hom fuB the Qonfideece that in a momeet gwrn Atf, ^fbmtlkdf at 
iiseH^ mint woiadk^ftriitiow tlsr IMaeas-ef its ftiRfa^ aod'kaesr ft the Mieldotied woi4d of leanr 
^kMhinmeR iMfeedaiieaKtyr oriicfelgraidreemf •< He? Imart wasof its joymflMUh'^ JMi 
Pfftskney^ in^teed^ Ivve heres be saia?*lio«iiilnr01bi9 the coneeliuseess that If 'Wo^ WMfr 
not^ftmn thelips olfeirtk maidteiltall she fdt, twes weit^-lbrthey coiMr e6t Atenetimn^ 
white he sat conversing with her, her coyness wenMi aH TtaiBK; and wbee be had ^ane, silt 
mmiU: taHe betsoif toimk-tUt her went o^ nmidenly re^rve ; at eeoiiiey, tteetiMMitgr' vonld 
overpower her, and she would think, when he had left her side, what a bashful crtaAUfd lb* 
bad beea, and sesolYe to bwalihlt^ at least ifaflcieiitl^ to meet his eye, and: refily, wjibeut 
^^Utcring, lo bis iaqvfry,*^ 

«« »1Vm mrtly love, and purtly fear, 
Jlnd ipnUr 'tWM a bwtaiiil ait^'* 

But it was all evidence of the depth of her affection. The beautiful illusions of li|^ were 
around her. Her heart was like the fountain that throws up its silvery spra^ in t|ie air, and 
hope was the sunbeam that gilded it with the hues of the rainbow. 

" My dearest Fanny,** said Pinckney, ** I have some little business in town to-night— bow 
I bate leaving you.** 

" It win be dark now before you can get to town, Howard— and have you no fear of anr 
other assault upon you 7^ 

** None in the world." 

"WeH, Ihave." 

" Bless you ! then I will go at once ; my horse is fleet, and I can reach the city before 
night I value my life now," and encircling her form gently, he pressed a kiss upon her brow 
and band, and left her. He proceeded to his room, unlocked his trunk, and took from it the 
letters, ring, and miniature, which our readers may remember had, on a former occasion, awa- 
kened restless and bitter memories. Tho bitterness has gone — given place to indifference, for 
as he put them in the pocket of his riding coat, he said to himself— 

** I should have returned them before I left Venice y t must have those fbolish letters of 
mine. What a fiiscinatiqg creature Fanny is. Her &ther received my proposals with real 
pleasure, and Miss Rachellina, what a pleased dignity and importance sat upon her maiden 
brow ! r wish Sid were back.** 

So speaking, PTnckney left his room, and passing out, mounted his bo»e, which be had' 
ordered to be in readiness when he entered the house ; he rode off, kissing his hami to F^ny^ 
who called out to Kim. saying : C^r-ir^n]r> 
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** O I Mr Piockney, if jou see Mr Langdale's beauty, Apologise to her, or rather to Hm, 
for my not caUing the day I promised him. Say father'^ indisposition prevented me.'* 

He bowed in gallant obedience, sparred his horse into a brisk ^canter, and with a heart fall 
of the witcheries of Fanny Fitzhurst, gave himself np to the faa^^y dreams of the fbture. 
As he approached the plaice where he had been robbed, the shades of night were gathering ' 
in, and he natoraUy felt an iapidse of watchftiloess. Down the bridle-path which led to th^ ^ 
hills near which Sichiey had cangbt liis horse, Pin<^ney heard the rapid clatter of a horse*t 
hoofs. His attention was attracted ; and wli^e he stilt rode on at the same rate, he prepared 
his pocket-pistol for an emeifency. Jnst as Pinokney reached the spot where the bridle-path 
met the m^ road, the horseman a| full speed entered it He reined badL his horse as he 
saw Pinckn^, and held down his head ; but Pindmey at a glance recognised him as tl>e 
leading witness against Bobby. It was Jack Gordon. 

** Yon iridfl [h8t> sir,* said Pinckney, anidous to discover toimetUog of the character of the 
man who had interested hfan, not only on Bobby's account, but he knew not why. 

*'He \ yes; somethnet Ikst, sometimes dow,^ repKed Gordon, in a vHioe that was harsh 
foid husky in the first words, but which he subdued ; at the same time he checked his horse, 
and again gave hfan the rein, ao as to keep pAce with Pinckney. 

«« How (iw 4oyoi» rU#r' asked Pkwkner. 

.«*iUde? I ride— no^ m( to the city. I go about a mile below— Hiaversmne business 
therewith a:ftiiiid, and a* Imustbebackiothecdurt tomkmroW, I'm makteg the best of 
my time." 

M Thafs a very young man to be leagued with countetfeifera, is he hot?" 

** Toung t he's eut hb eyo^e^th, sir* That negro and him hilve cdBeagued together for 
yeun. Damn mo I tfatt bladl raseil ought to be struiaig^p neck and heels. Did you ever: 
hear of such a thing in a free country as to tet a slave speak that way of a white man? Til 
swetf heV paid for it* I'd give a thousand doHars for him ; Fd put his oarctise in a condition' ^ 
for the crows. . What Thompson was gdng to give him woukl ha' been only a priming. 
They can^t sate Bob Gammon— he's got to go*** 

*• You aoeni to have a stout heart in the cause, sir," replied Plh<^ney.' ** Have I not seen 
you before ?* 

Gordon thrurt his hand in his podwt, and reined back his horse so quickly that the animal 
was thrown on his haunches. This surprised Pinckney, and he stopped his horse, and faced ^ 
Gordon. *^ Ha, ha r said Gordon, with an attempt at facetiousness, and apparently changing 
his purpose, •• I have the luck of it. Maybe you're liko old Pompey, Mr Pinckney ; you 
saw me do what never entered my head?" 

Pinckney's suspicions of Gordon's character were aroused. He said sternly, but certainly 
imprudently, ** Maybe I have, and remember my testimony is good." And without noliciiig 
him any further, Pinckney rode on. Tremblingly Gordon's hand went again to his pocket; 
there it remained, and he sat motionless on his horse while Pinckney pursued his way. 

Pinckney had not ridden a hundred yards from the spot where he left Gordon before he 
heard him start again at the top of his speed. Gordon seemed to have passed into the 
woods, for his horse's hoofs no longer rattled in the road, and Pinckney thought he heard the 
rustling of leaves and the breaking of sticks under his t^ead. Presently ,the tramp in the 
woods was parallel with his own horse's, as he thought, and in a few moments It seemed, to 
die away ahead of him, as if he was surpassed in speed. Just after the noise ceased, he 
passed the very spot where he had been assaulted, and his horse— it was the one he rode at 
that time— without any resistance on the part of the rider, shied to the other side of the 
road. 'Twas lucky, perhaps, for Pinckney that it did so, for at the instant the sharp report 
of a pistol was heard in the bushes from which the animal shied, and a bullet cut the whisker 
that protruded from that rider's chin. His horse took fright and sprang uncontrollably on : 
If Pinckney had not been an admirable horseman, the suddenness of the start would "have 
thrown him. He, however, kept his seat ; but it was impossible for tiim at once to stop his 
horse, or even turn his head, which he attemptec^, without reflection, to do, that he might 
4ash upon his waylay er, and shoot him down. The horse ^eemed determined that Pindmey 
should do no such thing, for he went neariy a mile before he would yield entirely to the con-^ 
trol of th« rein. Pinckney's su»pSotons naturally attached to Gordon, an4 h« arrived at ^ 
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X.aiig^a!e*ft pretty weU satisfied in bis own mind that it was Gordon who had assaulted him 
before. The more he thought of the affair, the stronger were his convictions that his sus- 
picions were just, and he determined to have Gordon arrested on his appearance in. court 
the next morning, when he reflected it would be of no use, as he had no testimony against 
hinu ' 

[When Pinckney entered X^o^ale's it was. some time after dariL. He found within Lang* 
dale seated by Miss Atherton, in what he thought a whispering conversation, while her uncle 
sat by !^ ,centre-table busy with the evening pi^er* There was a oonfhsiou, notwithstanding 
her great self-control, in Miss Atherton's miinner towards him i bat it was so ^ght that, it 
escaped every ey^ b^t. Piof^l^ney, even the quick eye of Laogdale^ Pinckney' would not have 
dietected it had he not known her so intimately. He was greeted cordially by Langdale, and 
presented to Mr Atherton, who was a handsome, worldly old bachelor. . > ' 

".Fanny, dearest of ^1 the dears t J^w is the (tir FaBusy„ Fuackney?' as)ced Lai^gdale, in 
his cheerfullest tone. 

** Blooming. AI^4J>^*^*>^!^ I^ thank yo«,^sir," repUe4 Pinckney, *• and full of s^eet conlFerse 
upon your gallantry. Obi ! Miss Fitzhurst (barged me,'* bojwing to Miss Atherton and liUig^ 
dale, " to make apologies for not^ cfUl^ on Miss Ath^i^ the* di^r she. promised ; her father's 
indisposition prevented her. When he has the gout b^dly I^e.wUi hair^e nabpdjr by-hioi but 
his^^auLght^^ S|]be.will i^ze. ther^F^^ 5>iy^ ^^^ calling, MisA Athetioa* !tIiaogda1e, 

who so seldom speaks highly of, fuug^t,9fvi|rQm{^pk|i^ has awaked in.hef «Uber.8ex*acario8ity» 
I. might say envy, if Miss Fitzhurst were capable of the passion.** ...u. 

Miss Atherton bqwed gracjoosly, a|)d^J^angdale said; ,,., ,. ;. „ .. , .% . ^r 

**You have done me but justice. Is the fair Fanny capable of tM oth^r pa^siQU^^ 
jealousy ? If she be. Til warn her to. keep a certain friend of mine in xfi$y b9ndAg«,bpund)at 
Holly. Not that Miss Fanny b^s i^ot eyeiy attraction ; but, where tw9^ ma^ets Jiret of ^ual 
power, the one that you are nearest to is sure to attract you; and when it hiiia ;att|racte4 . 
you," bowing to Miss Atherton, <fof course you think its .powers unparalleled.** , 

'* You flatter that certain friend of yours, Langdale, beyond all bounds».by even insipua-, 
ting that Miss fitzhurst can h^ve ^. interest m him ; and if he ^efejn jpm situation^ 
nearest to the one noagnet, I have no doubt he would make your confession.** 

"Ha, j;ial what a sad situation I speakjng of magnets, wliat a sad situatioQ he would be 
in. Miss Atherton, who should be placed exactly between two such magnets. " 

" He would be placed in the situation of Mahomet*s coffin,** said Miss Atherton. 

** Yes, Miss Atherton,** replied Pinckney, laughing, archly, ** he would be suspended 
between heaven and hell.** 

** Your compliment is not equally attractive, Mr Pinckney,** said Miss Athertoq, loudly; 
'* for it is evident that you would prefer one magnet, the upper one, though the laws of gra- 
vitation might in some cases aid the lower one.*' 

«( Doubtless all the earthly powers and passions would aid that one, but even in extremity, 
like a dying man, I should Ipok up with hope.** 

Langdale looked quickly at the two, and ell into a musing attitude, while Miss Atherton 
said to her uncle : 

** My dear uncle, not that f would drive y'>u away from agreeable company, but you. 
promised to call on Mr Paulton, did you not, this eveDlng ?** 

•* True,** said Langdale, *' and I promiEcd to call Mith him. So, Mr Pinckney, I will 
make no apologies, as I leave you m a Ute^i-hU with Miss Atherton.*' 

Pinckney bowed ; Mr Atherton made his npologiea^ and with Langdale departed. 

When the door closed on Miss Athertaitj and Pinckney, there was the silence of more 
^ than a minute, which the lady broke, by saying : 

•A 6ne night, JHoward. Have you just arrivefd?" 

"A few moments since, and on a special message. Pardon me one moment, .Miss 
Atherton, and I will fulfil it*» So saying, Pinckney left the room, and taking from the 
pocket of his overcoat, which hung in the hall, the miniature, letters, and rings, returned and 
resumed his seat. 

^'What does this mean, Howard?** asked Miss Atherton, turning slightly pale ^% she 
observed the packet. 
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** It raeanf what It seeaw, Mits AthertoB, — Out I'teve "brii^ y«Q Am iMmorlali tfTtte 
p«st. 1 liave BO loBgw any elainit to tbem, and deiire to reitorefliem to their rlghtlhl owner* 
I ahould bare done it bei>re leatiiig Italy, bill Imew no one to wImmh I coM iptrust diaiii ; 
«Dd it wat alio my deAre, when 1 did so, that T should recover my own.** 

** Yon seem determined tliat I aball not misunderstand yon, Mr Pinckney, and there Is 
also great directness io dohig sudi an errand one*8 self. Howard Bowar^ Howard 1 hot 
give ihem to me— oio matter. Tonr"^ are now In one of my tmnks, among some df my bag* 
gifge which I have not had brought here. Ton shaS have them at tlie earliest (^portuntty.** ., 

** V you please, ItCss Atherton.^ ^ 

As she took the packet, she, wfth apparent carelessness, glanced over the oontenti^ and 
observed: 

•* Th^ locket is not here.* 

"While Pfaiokney was ezphdiAig how he lost it, a servant entered* and said that tiieie was 
a person in the hall who requested that he might speak with her. 

" A person f o apeak with me ! why don't you sliow him in, if be Is a gentieman ?* 

'^He is not a gentleman, ma'am.** 

'** Ah ! some veibal message from the hotel : tell him to come in. The hotel at whiehl 
stopped was a very fine one, Mr Finckney.** 

As Pfnckne)^ assented, he tiirew his eye upon the messenger, who was just entering the 
room, and was surprised to see no other than the individual who, be supposed, had attempted 
to murder him— the witness against Bobby — Jack Gordon. He started with even more sur- 
prise than Pinckney, and looked as if he expected to be diarged with something or other. 
Belbre Gordon spoke, PindLuey arcMe and said : 

** I must bid you good night. Miss Atberton.*' 

**iGood night, Mr Pinckney ; I hope I shall have the pleasure of seeing you often. Do 
bring Miss Pltzhur^ to see me.** 

Pinckney bowed low and h^ tiie room, resumed lus overcoat, and fftepped loilh Into the 
street, wondering what "Gordon could have to say to Miss Atherton. The night was not a 
very bright one, but the lamp at a coraer, some twenty steps off, rendered objects qvSie 
distinct. As Pinckney advanced towards Hie lamp, a man met him, who seemed to have 
been stationary for a moment before, and asked politely If Pbckney would tell him who lived 
in that house, pointing to Langdale's. 

" Mr Richard Langdale," replied Fmdkney. 

«• Thank you, sir,** rejoined the inquirer, lohering past. 

Pinckney, after a moment's deliberation as to how he should spend the evening^ detemdned 
to go to the theatre. 

t:HAFT*£ll VhI. 
An hour elapsed before Gordon left the residence of I^in^dale. When he found himself in 
the street, by the directed course he proceeded to that of Benbow, who dwelt at least a 
mOe off, in an obscure part of the city. His quick eye detected a fi^re under ttie £hade of 
the lamp as he passed, and in his suspicious mind the wonder instantly occurred what the , 
dMtgni of the pemoE were. He hurried on, and began to fear that be was dogged ; so, to 
avoid the consequences, he called a hack, and stepping in, ordered the h&ckman to drive to a 
certain square, which was some distance above Benbow*s. There he alighted, and cautiously 
hastened to Benbow*s; but fearing to give his accustomed signal at the front entrance, he 
looked round to see if he was observed, and then entered an alley beside the hojise, and then 
tlie' yard, when, at the back door, he nuule three raps, gave a whistle, axk^ after some time^ 
wasadmitted by his coadjutor. 

** What brought you in at the back door?* said Benbow. *< 1 'always suspect something 
when you come in that way.*' 

** Maybe I have suspidons of the other way. I called here to-night before, and you were 
not in." 

«* Come in now, them,*^ 

** No ; iff no ^use. Tm In a hurry, and must be back to Springdale to-nlghftr Sesbm, 
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win get a tummons by day. Let Lupton and me alone fortlMt ttar^lttta '■!» tknb yo« ^m* 
^^ ^ ..»_>.■. -^^ ^ — ^^^.- m^., ..-.^ ..^ .- .-. — ^^ *^.^ .^^^.. ^^ Imiilj 1 1 11, 

t«ftit iMney.** 

'* I waahed my hands of that business, I told youT' exclaimed Benbow impatiently. < '*^l. 
attend to nothing but the regular business, and am feUiiilpsAiittaf Hiai^f' 

** In for a penny, in for a pound, Benbow, is as true as preadiing. Thaiimtemil ISlPck 
rascal, old Fitzhurst's coachman, saw me slip the tin box betweevi tHeliigt. - Whit a ttigg er 
says is no testimony, so they can't hurt me ; but Lupton swears that mytaitiMni^ muftt'be 
bolstered up to convict him. The easiest and naturdlfesfe thing: in tJb* w«rklis't» haute fon 
■— uiiHjd i yoa^ eommittid faMi btf<to» foe a Bke oHombi audi w% wast year ftfeabiniaagb*' 

** But I say you can't have it." 

^ GhB^ hive it ? wAmv Beahowi^ youM craohedw Dan?t yem met ilfs the vaqr iU^p? If we 
am aentftbialiaipiig* •devil te the penitentiary, whaTlI suspect as? He ean*t 'pMch ■friaitr 
VRf andaehe hasaatedjit ta^fteaeh agatast, 4hiy1tpitt.itdDwa, 

^ What do yea waat aie ta safr?** 

^ Only that he waa ap^fote yea te- tfia fanerctine^ and that Im wasrietdlTaa aeoMnt of 
his youth. Don*t you see it's the very thing ?** 

** Wtfl, welit 1*^ amisgimig fiaay awailhat lAtiili out af «h» cataiae will lead la the 
want kind of trauble^'* 

« Yoif re ahrays cnokiag^tlmrehD a tafr at year dMr«*»'talBl tba a^m^ Ihoui^'' 

"^ No, 'tis aot." nid Benbow, alanaad & «<what Aidl I do?* 

« Why, let *em in." 

^ Come ia, then,, yonnallf* 

" No, I must be off." 

<< Be off! Fm ooiaaig ant.ta eblige you^yofu might laweU ah%e aie." 

'* You're lilly-livered, Benbow— go it while you're young; hawcveiv FU gt> iuiwitii yoa..'' 
itnd'in they went together to tlie front mnkb,. wh^re Beahow hddf hia magisterial office, the 
door of which he opened, and admitted Rose, the celebrated rogve^^akcr. 

** Ah," said Benbow, giving liim a hearty ahaka of the haad, ** eome ia.** 

Tlie wetcoott pecsonage was a till^finetJIooking ftilaw, fiuhionably dranad, hat stfll with an 
air of vulgarism about him. He wore a large pair of whiskera ia fine tiin^ and pewessad a 
lamarhaibfy quick aadmenryayau There waa a careless offi-haadedkiesa about ium, which 
Miiaed to iadicate that he took the world easy, and had little to do with its eaoM, orinaesi of 
eiWnuls. He was beyond ttm mkttfla age, but he wore hil years like aorabhot^ aad appaared 
hidiffenat-^very — to thmgs aboat hka. lie ooglovad his hand, and shook indeaet frank%^ 
both with Benbow and Jack. 

«" WeU, gentlemeB,f' he exdained, >* bow does the warid treat yaa?' 

*^Juflisoao»"saidBenbaw; *<Bieaey%aearofi." 

** Oh I that's always the complaint," said Ross ; <<^my friend OdidNi hare, I warraat mi^ 
won*t agree with yon-— now at leaft^ jUst after the racM» wheie I nm tald.ht7haa heea tacking 
them in all round. I envy the life of a sportsman," continuid be, tbrawlai bittaalf faKo a 
ahatr; *'the world has no carea for thea^ and we oeMtabiea aothkig tc^da wMh^ben, exeept 
when they bungle hi a profeasianaL way, and thea they deairve^ pMnishiMtit for hungHag,,il for 
nothing else." 

** I agree with you tilery," replied Jack r ^ if I hadn\ I shoulda't have ehoaeniithe Umh 
myself— but it has its perplexities.*' 

*^ Yes,** said Rosa; ** it requires a BKUtta he ertty whctie at onoe aemeliaies. Near you, 
I-suppose, who were this aftemooa a iribiets at Springdale against that couaterMter, hid to- 
be in town to-night to attend seme meetuig of your cronies, aad pluck a p%eon.*' 

** No ; I was only a little tired of Springdale, and I thought Pd ride hi to^ni^ for coaa- 
pany, and be out to-morrow time enough for court. Ross, tell me, is tfaera no law for 
punishing a negro who interrupts a white man in open court wtiile ha it giving m his 
testiBMay?** 
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M MctteptitiMriarfyTlMiiiKr be yinlihwl foe ootrtofipt^f const, like any other dbturber of 
tto pe»oo ittrfirthe frfrt uw i tm oo t . " 

«*Cottfanaptfle€0«rt1 yM9 «Bdltoei9Mft|lo|it8VHAoCJ«ckaordoQChat I wouldn't take 
from a wchite ]ii«m lei aboe a nopo. IU««, I wiih yoo could maaage so as to tiiy bim 
for me." . - 

<* What per oent will ytm fiva 4a Ibi pite ?** 
v.^lPifly dojm.*^ - 

«* ilh 1 whose negro is he?* 

"OldFltahunrs-^ 

*• What do you eonsider him worth r* 

«'.WDithtlMi*theoMeoaahma»-<H»ortht BO^IOagMit^to me^ and rU fi?e a fhouiiaAd 
dollars for him.'* ... . . 

>^AiMl then get yminelf hung lot kiUli^ Urn. Noi 111 have no^hiBg to do with tliat 
bu^aess. Why> Boibow, where's your bottle? hare you notbiag. to offer an old frieadi to 
driiMi? The weathet .has got ^ rtm pa ra thi^ fMldtagaia*f bat lllstir these co^ and take 
something, as I expect Jcssop here soon on a business that will require the soeat oCa yido<:<q^^'' 
. <• AliiwlMt%.1a the «hkl?.V asked Badmft e»kw ptveecNM to pleoa adecanter of, bspady, 
with tumblers aad water, on the taUe. 

«• Wait a iifatte^?dliB geo^tfaaes basiaess bbusiaesfl, aad pleasure if pleasure. Benbow, 
yoa^re ^e Tery man whom I Uke to isshe a warrant forme when 1 wish to catcba, rogue; tbeirers 
virtue ia them % .fth^alwi^ sete to-bad me On the sceat better than any other magistrate's 
wan^nts that I knew" of. Here's- my 4enr£to ta jfou, aad «Miy yoo never hav^ 9$ goo^ a <^e 
Sssued against yenrse^l" ., " 

** Against me !*' said Benbow, replacing the decanter as he wiaa la the aetof |Mittiiig it 40 
the glass; ^ a joke, a joke, Ross.**, 

^ i know it is, and^^ierdbfe as I joking. ' You look at Jf I was net, aeverthdess > a eeci^t 
coaseieaee needs no aeesoier.V . , ^ 

'* That's true," replied Benbow, replenishing bis glass ; *< and, upon the principle of another 
proverb, the virtue is noe hi my warfaat, bat ia your-skitt." < «< 

•* III lay you odds on tbft, aad OoEden here shalbbe judge." 

^ Done,^ said Benbow ; ** a supfiier witii liquor forthe three «f us» or ^ many more as you 
oboose, shouM they happen to fkll ia." . . 

- ^Agreed toad here's the proof. I.ast week, yaa'rewembtr, I arrested O'ReUly^ .the 
celebrated horse-thief. I met him about ten miles from here, and suddenly presenting old 
Stal^fs warrant at him, told him I arrested l^m. He looked at ^ warrant, aad sud, ^Roas, 
W% no go.'-^* That^s a ikct,* sakl I, * but tbere*a virtoainthis warrant 3' and 1 showed viwa 
yours, when be surrendered forthwith.** - ^■ 

** Likely enough P' exclaimed Benbow ; <'but *twas because Saiitfa^ term of office expired 
the day before you got his warrant, and so you got <me freai me, aad presented the wreagooe 
at first. He was always a blunderer.*' 

** Well, then» there was tiie most virtue ia yours. Dont you say so, Gordon ?'* 

" It so strikes me,^ said Jack. 

^ Pooh ! ^hat does Gordon know about law r* exdaimed Benbow. '* Ifis was no warrant 
at all, I tell you. There was no more virtue in it than if Gordon was to fill up a warrant, ^ or 
you were to pass judgment on a man. A warrant, gentlemen, is not a warrant unlese it 
issues from the proper person, firom one, at the time of issuing it, in the full authority of the 
magistracy.** 

** Will you admit, then," said Ross, walking carelessly to the door, and opening it, as if he 
meant to look out for a moment, *<will you admit — Halloo I — here's Jessop and Prettyman; 
come in" (they entered accordingly)—" will you admit that a warrant from Stansbury, who is 
in full authority of the magistracy, to arrest you for counterfeiting, and search your premises, 
is of any virtue ?* 

" Me t" exclaimed the terrified Benbow. 

** I am sorry, Benbow," said Ross, in a serious tone, " 6ut such are my instructions ; you 
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east but ity that I bave brolen them.tf y^pa JiH^e a ge«MlleaHin« and like a geDtleman I will 
folfil tbem : you know me, and I know you ; so we'll leave Jessop and Gordon here till we 
return, and well contmience up itainr first** S6 Myk^/ Ben lit aMther oandk which ttood 
by« and a^ked Prettyman to accompany him. ** You can stay, If you please, Benbow; only 
give me your key^, &nd it will prevent yt^r'tniidLiiiUid^Aodi«fW>m^beihgbraldea^opem.'' 

Benbow, paralysed with guiH, covered Us faee wHh his haads hr «.fl»nKtiV«i>d then, risiiig* 
mechanically said, ^ Do what you please with me.** 

•« Benbow, be a man !'* said Gordon; **you doA't feitf,4otyo|i?^ -,„"..'.;> 

** No, no ; but I tell you, Gordon— yes, TU go with you— no. 111 sit here with ClMon* 
here's my keys.** ' 

<< You had better go with Ross T exclaimed Gordon ; '* I must be off seoas^ : • : . 

-Yes, yes; l%go:' ... ,. 

<* Show tlie wirjr, then," Said Ress» ii^ibg the e«ttdle«. Beabov; iedniirsirAyiiip sttirs, 
foUpwed by Ross and Prettyman, and leaving Jessop and Gordon below. r : , 

'** Jessop,** said OoHon, who, li>y a sirong eiSbrt, had competed himst^lf^ keep h^ chair, 
«* what does aM this mean ?•» . - / 

: ' •*i4ean! n<^hbg, only that Benbow has some enenries w|ia. waaii^tof ipiftf^tlieir spfte 
u>(>n hiin.*^ , ' - • > ; 

Meanwbite Ross and Pristtyman maide the strietest siitrdb up stah^ bufevitbiiiift 4isepvering 
anything whatever tending to criminate Benbow, They returned to Ma jafllefl^ ransacked 
that, the cellar, and every other part of the houset with tbeaame ifuitlessriHRille.. The while 
Beabow*s confidence increased. At firet he talked of his inaeoieaioejvwhy! sbntld.^he'be a 
cbunteflbiter ? and then, as their probability «f succasawaaEfd l[dster,lieybeiai| to.^Niak eC his 
tiiagisteriiil character and the damages a ooufrt of justice ^woiddgiva* him iritadtfstiMMBent. 
'While he was thus expatiating they returned to his office, where Ross ^fc plae t d itk^jouidie oft 
the table, and heljptng himself to a glass of brandy and water, said : 

•* Benbow, you cant blame me^'tis all in the way of busiaeis; yau^a^^tiemaii^ I'm a 
gentleman* and tVe treated yoa^ acoordiBgly. .Take. aMnethiag- yotMraelt The- -^viMTant 
was sworn out by the sheriff of the next county, who came here for the pufpoae.^ Jessop hnews 
that.^ , , . 

*< What ! of Springdale county, where they aro' trying Bob Gammon 3" ushtd <3dfdoii, who 
several times during their absence bad arisen io go, b^t who was detAiised by ^be careless 
manner of Jessop, who seemed indifferent to his going or staging, lie was also painfully anxious 
to know the result, and after a moment's reflection it occurred to him, that Benbow's suspi- 
eions fears had alwt^s prevented kink from keeping anything to criminate himself about bis 
house. 

*' Yes, the same,** replied Ross, carelessly i *' but businesa is btt8me«s» and now. we are doQe 
' with it. So, Ift's have glasses round; and, Benbow, this is another proof that there are no 
warrants like yours ; so here's to the virtue of your warrants." 

** Well 1" exclaimed Benbow, much relieved as he quaffiid a bumper* ** X hope, Ross, I may 
never issue one against you. I must say you have acted like a geiUleman* I'll be even with 
you some of these days.** 

'* Don*t mind that^ my dear fellow Y* exclaimed Ross ; « you're out of custody; I'll take 
the responsibility of not taking you before Stansbury ; just let' the matter drop. Good night 
to you, my friends. I must now leave you. Sorry I am to leave such good company, but the 
best of friends must part. I always make it my business to be at the theatre every 
n%ht before it doses, and it is new near ten o'clock." 

Ross shook hands with all round, and proceeded te ^e theatre, whitber we will follow him* 
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CHAPTSR IX. 

PtiKWHiT, ts ft* went- to tlw theatre, was arrested by the glare ofafhshTonable jeweLery-thop 
near by, and it occurred to him to step in and select a pretent for. Fanny. The ahofootti 
busied himself to please his customer. Pinckney remarked that he wanted a lodtet, butthat 
h6-4fid mi Uke the fhshion of those presented to him, when the shopman said-«> 

'* I have one, sir, though not for sale, which I thiols is the handsomest thiof^ of tl|e kind 1 
have ever seen. It was brought here by a person to hare the hair t^en out and alter^;^ «|id- 
I wonder at his taste in wishing any alterations — but we must pleas^ our customers.** 

As be speke, he opened a drawer, and, to Pincknej's surprise, produced the very loekf^^ 
which had been taken from him with his watch and pocket-book on the night of the roM)fr|i 

** Ah r* said Phiekney as he to^ it in his hand, " may I ask where you got this ?* 

'* It was brought to me, sir, some time since, by a jockey-like looking man, wh^ gav9 dt- 
reetions to have it altered and other hair inserted, as 1 have told you. I have detay«t a^^rk^p 
it, I can scarcely teU why — but the man did not come for it when he md he wottld^^^nd I hftve 
noi toMcbed it*" 

*' Sfa*,* said Ptnekney, "look at it-*can you discover any secret spring about it V* 

The jeweller leek it, and after a dose examination owned be could not. 

** Thcre^ sir,** said Pinckney; touching a spring, which flew open and disclosed a beauttful 
little minlatore ef « lady. '^Thii must eonvhiee you that I know vomethiDg of tile lof^et. 
CoMlBf in iron Bfr FItzbunt's ** 

<« Mr Bftol FUtfaiinrfe ?« asked the jeweDer. 

"The same." 

*< He isoM of my bast ceslemersk** 

^« I was robbed of tilts aaiOBg oClier artfcles. This article T did not mention hi tlie adrer- 
tisement. I lost a mtjxh and poeket-book besides ; be so kind as to describe, as nearly as, yen 
can, the individual who brought it to you." 

" He eertainly was net a gentleman,'* replied the jeweHer : ^ he was good4ookittg^ but, as> 
I have said, jockey<like. I took liim for a gambler.** 

" Would you knew the nan if you were to see him ?** 

«« I think I should, sir.** 

" Do you Uiink I oonld get a constable at this time of night T*'^ inquired Pfhekney. 

*' No doubt of it, sir; the theatre is within a few doors, you can get one there ; and if yea 
think yon can trace the individual I will gladly go with you and identify hin^ I will go for one 
to the theatre.**—" What time de you shut up ?^ 

** Not until ten, or half-after, sir; above is my dwelling, sh* : at any hour, though I should' 
have retarad, you can have me rapped up. I had a vague suspicion at the time the man came 
to have it altered that aN was not right. I could not see what honest motive— it could not be 
a matter of taste, certainly — ^influenced him.** . ' 

Pinckney bade him good evening, and entered the theatre. Almost the first person he me^ 
was Colonel Bentley. Pinckney took him aside, an4 told him the circumstances. 

*' Egad r" exclaimed the Colonel, •* Ross is here, and he will be the very man for yon. Ptt ^ 
look for him," 

The colonel made inquiries about the theatre and in the saloon, and learned that Ross was 
always in by ten or after. Pinckney waited very impatiently until Ross came, when he was 
made acquainted with him, and gave him the details of the robbery, remarking that he sus- 
pected a certain person. ** But, sir,'* he continued, ** I have heard of your aouteness ; and» 
as I presume you know him, let's to the jeweller's, and see if you can guess from^^hiS; 
description.** "^ 

As soon as Ross heard it, he asked — 

<** Had he a quick step f" 

•♦ Think he had.*' 

'* Hat a little on one side ?** 
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^ i<4M^lteow ih^^ym yet : I tbiiik 10." 

** Did you obsenre that he fhowed where .he has lost a tooth in the left jaw whea he 
lauiiit?*' 

^TalksagMd^eal?" 

** I know the man, ah*," turning to Pinoknej ; <* his name is Gordon." 

^'trii^AidhKnal wh— Imspeot^** mplied Ptocfaiey. << I with yon conld find him.** 

«< I can, sir ; taiA4kh^mj i^gtat. Mr WhitiBan (to the jeweller), will you go with us?" 

•^ GBMali^, iit^'* nplM WhUngn, puitii^ the.locket u 
to that up. 

** He*s carousing now at Benbow^^ the majJifrafiii^ with Benbowand Jessep the constable,** 
•aid Rest. 

9be4Mte entarid a haftkjti te' theatre door,^ and in ten minutet were let outat Benbow's. 
TW^ eoutd fatar a ttiecvy eeavertatlen ^within, and Rost mus ctreaumU opened the door, and 
bade "tefmeMler.' fii ttipg CDtJlyaaeund the taUe enjoying their c^ars, and with the brandy 
bottle nearly eaqitf, tlMiy fitund the worthiec. Gordon pushed hit chair involuntarily back, as 
If iMrtneantaoaiM when he law Pinoks^, but kept hit teat, 

<*. Don't be disturbed, gentlanien, dont be disturbed," said. Ross, politely^ <' pleasure it 
pleasure, but business is businese* Sq[iure^ I am about to try the virtue of one of your war^ 
a'anta again. Mr Gordon, 1 am sorry to dtsturb the festivities of this convivial occasion amoog 
frlsBdrwfcere I was nya^ late^ a joiyous partalcer i but,sir, I nicest you lor the robbery of 
Mr Pinckney, the gentleman before jrou." 

^ Me I** said Gordon, jumpii^, fiereely up^ * 

«* Mt Gordeo» aUow mo to remark^ sir, like one gentleman to another, that this is in bfid 
t ati a always take thinga ooolly, tir-«'Us what your lawyer would advise you to do if be were 
sitting beside you.'" 

** I«t him pvove it," kaid Gordon, taking his teat and the hint together, and looking at 
Biaekaey with maligMuit deftance* 

Benbow, mueh against his inclination, resumed the magisterial chair, and swore Pinckney 
andthe jewellen The Ibrmer gave a detailed account of the robbery, and swore positively 
that the todoet was his, and that be was then robbed of it, but could not identify the robber. 
He was followed by the jeweller, who gave the account of Gordon's bringing it to him to be 
albettd s be awore further positively to his identity. Gordon drew his watch 6om his pocket 
as the eiaaiittatiompioceeded, and hit eountenance was relieved apparently of all care. 

^ Theia, atr," said he to Pinckney scornfully, as he took from the inner seal of his watch- 
•chflhi a lodMt n^ieh coukl not be diatti^ished firom the one Pinckney claimed. ** I suppose 
your oath is broad enough to let you swear to that to V* 

<• Let me look at H," said Bnekney. 

'* No, not out of my hands," cried Gordon. 

** The naton, sir," aaid ^ckney, *' why I know this locket, as be touched the spring and 
dl i t ie sed tbe l ib eness of Mist Ajtharton, it because it has the likeness of a lady concealed in 
it whom I well know.'* 

** Ha 1 is that it ?" said Gordon ; " then examine that, and teU me if it ain*t the likeness 
of « gentleman that jwn know better still." 

Pinekney received the looket as Gordon offsred it, found it in every respect like his" own, 
and, touching a spring, disclosed his own likeness. It was one which, in fact, he had given 
in Italy to Miss Atherton when he had receded hers. 

** Where did you get this?" exclaimed Pinckney, in amazement. 

** Maybe from the lady who gave you that, ha 1 ha I ha l^what do you think of that, my 
buster-— won't you swear to it ?*' 

" I would swear to it, undoubtedly," said Pinckney, showing it to the magistrate ; " it b 
my own likeness, and a good one^I had it painted myself by a celebrated Florentine artist 
whan abroad, who took this of a lady that I knew then, and now, at the same time. What 
ware you doing at that lady's to-night?*' he asked of Gordon. 

«< What were you doiog there, and be hanged to you ?" replied Gordon. '* You*re much 
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of a gentleman, ain't you, to be dragguig a lady's name up here. . Tbe tailoring abtoat yom Is 
all of the gentleman that belongs to yop.'* 

** Sir," said Pinckney to Benbow, ** this individual must have stolen this from Miss Atfate. 
ton to-night when I saw him there. I hope that you will place him in the safest emtb&j 
to-night. Miss Atherton lives at Mr Langdale's, and, disagreeable as it must be to « 
lady to appear against any one, early to-morrow, as early as you say, I will conduct her 
thither." 

" It won't do, my lark;" said Gordon; ** I know More about yeuthtA yon tWak Ido; f«e 
had my eye on you in other couotries. Has that lady been iMve a BMnth?" 

Pinckney at first disdained to reply* but in a adnute b« reflected bewr IboUsh itnanld be,. 
and answered, *< No I she has not.** . /- ,r 

<* Has she been here three wcdis f*^ intenwgaited Gonton* - 

••Nor * 

•• You'll die a dog's death yet, ny fentieiMB ; yet, ■ haaged dog's deallL HMe% fte 
squire and Jessop saw me have that locket six months ago— .111 hwe yon fa» gaol* my Hnter ^ 
to the * big hooae,' before we have parted ; yoitVe friendly to Peg Qgmwea too» aiirtye?*. 

•' Jessop," said Ross, •• did you see that in Gordon's psssessioa six amithfl ago?* 

•• Let me look at it," said Jessop, and he took it in his hand, and» after eaamiirfng M» nid^ 
<• Tes, this certainly is the locket— he did not disdoio the fliiniattiw then, but B0w»«rlien I 
dose it and examine it, I don*t think I can possibly be mlitakeii.'' 

•* Let me look at it," said Benbow, and after examining it* also, he fcmaikodt •• I never i, 
knew it held a likenets» but Pve seen this hi Jack's.t-in Gordon'l^peescesion six mentfas ago, 
I'm certain." 

Pinckney concluded that the three companions were aH rogvee together, and whispered so 
, to the jeweller, who replied, that he kneiv nothing of Gordon or Benbow, but that Jiessop 
bore the highest character as an honest officer, for he had spent a sumsMr in Sprtegdaie^ and 
there learned iU 

Pinckney took Roito to the fiir end of the room, and asked htm what ho tiwngfat of it. 

*' I don't know what to think of it," replied Ross; "and when I dont know what tei 
think, I don't say much. That Jessop brought me a letter to-night, from which I nodcistaiMl 
he is trustworthy and honest. I have been at fault to-night most damnably— it is perfret 
hocus-pocus. I wish I was Vidocq^the greatest man that ever lived, sir-*-0 f that w« IumI 
him here." j 

•• Well, gentlemen T exdaimed Gordon, triumphantly, •' there's one thing oertaini that 
though you may set a rogue to catch a rogue, there's none of you can oaAch an honest man^ i 
I want this Mr Pinckney held to bail to answer for false imprisoning me. Here^ fnk «vor 
those lockets— I believe I'll take the two of them ; you needn't (to the jeweller) make tfasdl 
alterations I ordered." 

•* I hope, sir," said Pinckney to Benbow, *' that you wiH retain the lady*s locket— 1^ oM 
which bears my likeness, until she shall be seen upon the subject." 

*• It*8 no go," said Gordon, filling himself a glass of liquor. •• It's no go, my raifle<iMrtM 
cock ; I've been in the Uw before. The lockets are mine» and Benbow, who knows the law, 
knows it." 

" You'll certainly keep them," said Ross to the squwe. 

" Ahem !" said Benbow, rustling in his chair. •* I incline to thnik not About this gen^^ 
tieman," looking at Mr Pinckney, ** I know nothing— he may be, and he may not be anythmg 
*— what do you know of him ?" 

<* Nothing," replied Ross, " but that Colonel Bentley introduced him to me as a gentle-^- 
man who bad been robbed— and I see that he is a gentleman."' 

" Very— very sorry, indeed," said Benbow, stammering, «* that I can't see as you do— no 
harm meant, Mr Pinckney— but with my own eyes 1 saw Gordon have that locket six months- - 
ago, so did Jessop ; one he had then, even before this alleged robbery j the other, the match 
to it, because he happened to have after the robbery, and take to a jeweller to have altered, ' 
that's no reason that he robbed Mr Pinckney, no more reason than that he robbed the lady, ' 
and Mr Pinckney is willing to swear that this is the lady's. No ! there may be more painters' 
an' one, and lockets may look as like as two peas. This is a case in which I wouitt ^o^ 
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HOWARD PINCKNEY. 113 

advise; but Mr Gordttn ottf do «w ih^ p1«ate& 1 detide, boWetir^'thai be has the r^f to 
both the lockets, and decree possession accordingly." 

" Not only possession !*' exclaimed Gordon, " but I want this individual,** pointing to Pinck. 
ney^ ** held to bali in the sum of ten thousand dollars for malicious prosecution— Pll show 
him what the law is." 

*< Ahem ! well," said Benbow— • 

" Benbow," exclaimed Ross angrily, interrupting him,^-'* let me see those lockets a moment, 
Gofdon," he said, curbing himself, and tumiog pleasantly to GoVdon, who handed them to 
him. ** Benbow, thiis gentleman goet as he went ; there shall be no virtue in any procts* of 
yourt in rektSon to him. to-night. Jack (to Gordon), youMl have to bring your action of 
replevin or trover against me for this jewelry, for you shall not have it until you- do.** 

Gordon gazed on the resolute cotintcnaoce of Ross, anid, changing his tone, burst into a 
laugh, saying, ''Ross, you're a case. We*re friends, and friends can take liberties ; besides^ 
you're an honest man, and I am not afraid to trust you with them ; as to the matter of tbai, 
take tiiem— I make you a present of 'em both. Now, don*t say I never gave you anything.** 

**No, F won^t," replied Ross ;^ and in requital of your gift, as one good turn deserves 
another, I will, some of tbese^da^ present yott with some jewelry myself; for instance, a pair 
of bracelets. Good night to you.** ^ 

As Ross spoke, he opened the door,lhrough which Ptnckney and the jeweller passed, fol- 
lowed by the baffled thief-catcher, Tbey wndked together some steps in silence, which Ross 
broke by saying, la evident ehagrini-^ 

** And PU keep my word. I never was so at fkult'in my life. Accidents will happen: 
Napoleon was not always successful, and even Vtdocq has been as fouIly[foiIed as this. Lord ! 
how fate is bearing and forbearing with that scoundrel. Some of these days I'll astonish him 
even more than he haff astonished me. He's a good deal in liquor." 

^ Who is this Gordon ?" asked Pinckney. 

<* A sportsman, sir, as the phrase goes. Mr Pinckney, here are the lockets, sir,** said 
Ross, as they got opposite to the door of a reitorateur, where the light shone ibrth ; ** they 
belong to you, sir, and they are better in your custody than mine." 

At Pinckney took the lodiets, he slipped a bank bill in Ross*s hand, in requital for his 
trouble, and bade him and the jeweller good night. He proceeded to Langdale's, where 
be lodged wlien in town, and found that gentleman, with his guests and Mr Bradley, late as 
the hour was, at a game of whist. 

**" Ah I Pinckney, welcome !" exclaimed Laogdale, as tbey all arose firom the card-table ; '* I 
bad a present of delightful game made me to-day, and I have ordered the cook to wait 
until you came." 

■^ I am sorry that you did so," replied Pinckney, '* for though I cannot resist the temptation 
of these night suppers, I am persuaded they are prejudicial to one's health.'* 

As they proceeded to the supper room, Pinckney whispered, unobserved, * to Miss 
Atherton : — " Oblige me by making an opportunity for me to say one word to you before 
you retire— I must leave in the morning early.** 

The lady threw a bright glance on him, and said, in a tone of tenderness—**. I will, 
Howard.'* 

** Fair coz," said Langdale to Miss Atherton, bowing across the table to her, as he took 
with her a glass of wine, ** you make me proud of my dwelling. How true that scrap of 
verse is :— 

* Had yon ever a eoasin. Ton ? 
Did yonr cousin happen to «iag t 
We hare nitters all ^ the doaen, Tom, 
But a oooMn't a different thing.' *' 

«« Goz," replied Miss Atherton, " for I will call" you coz too, after that, do you know that 
I think you were meant for a knight of other days, instead of a merchant ? I quere whether 
you are as agreeable in your counting-room as you are here." 

** O I sink the shop. No, indeed, I am not : I baVe not at least the attractions there to 
tempt the effort But I would not change my vocation for either of the professions ; all the 
vaiiation 1 ask is a little of political bustle now and then. As for medicine, I don't see how 
m^ man of the least sensibility could practise it; and as for the law, the counsel is so often 
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tbp criminal, that there b as little differeoee between Wng^ at the bar anA in the ^bar iiii 
phraiecJogy at in &ct. The merchant is the great controller of commerce, and tlie world is 
indited more to ft for civilization than to anght else. It was the commercial siiirit whidt 
feclaimed this continent from the savages. Somebody called England a nation of shop- 
keepers ; thc^ should rather have said a nation of merchants. Ko ; as far as my vocatioB 
^oes, 1 am not only content^ but prond." 

«*The law,** remarked Bradley, •*is the great profession of this country.*' 

** That and counterfeiting,** r^'oined Langdale. 

** tte are, most of us, counterfeiters, one way or the other,** said Miss Atherton, sniiliiig'. 

** And few of us detectors,*' retorted Hnckney. 

'^XTpon my word,^ said I^angdale, looking at Pfnckney and Miss Atherton, '''I shoiiKI like 
to know what were the continental relations between you two abroad.** 

*' Like that of the mother country and her colonies,** said Plnckney. 

** Ahr rejoined Langdale; '*and which of you threw oft the yoke? — snch rosy bondage 
would endure with me for ever.** 

* Yet,** said Miss Atherton, in a tone of badinage, *' Mr Pinckney is a rebel** * 

"Haf* said Lai^gdale^ *'tell me, Mr Atherton, what were the intimacies between this 
gentleman and lady abroad T* 

^ That's more than 1 can tell,*^ replied Mr Atherton ; " I see they are old acquaintances; 
but Clara's tongue must have been pledged to silence, for 1 never heard her ^ak of Mr 
Pindmey, that I remember.** 

** Oh I uncle, how can you say so f* exclaimed Miss Atherton. <* Don't you remember 
iiow 1 used to talk of the gallant young Southerner, who resisted all my powers?** 

" Now, I remember me" repFied Mr Atherton, •• I do ; but, Clara, you had so many 
strings to your bow, that I hardly think you can recotint them yourself.** 

'* Come, uncle, that is unjust ; you know it ; I do wish, nevertheless, I had the power of 
•coquetry— it must be delightful lo use that only weapon a woman has. But you gentlemen 
wish to smoke, I know, and 1 have received a letter from a friend to-day who makes IhquirieB 
«bout Mr Plnckney. If he has any curiosity he may see it, and TO send him back to you hi a 
mu&ute.* 

So speaking, Miss ACherton rose, when Plnckney dfflbred heS* his arm, and fhey passed 
alone into the withdrawing room. 

*« Miss Atherton,^ said Pinckney, ** may I ask who that man, Gordon, is T* 

*« Gordon ! what Gordon ?" 

** The person I saw here this evening.* 

«* Really you have a deal of curiosity — I am an equestrian, as you know, and that person 
liaving heard that I had the desire to exhibit my ^ill in that way to the citizens here, ^ ^n i ft 
lo boast of the qualities of an animal he has, by way of effecting a sale ** 

** Where is the locket, tf 1 may ask, which I gave you fn Florence?** 
, "Where is the one I gave you?** 

** 1 am not asking, Miss Atherton, an idle question.** 

** Howard, you m^y take me through the whole catechism— I have it in my trunk.'*' 

** Are you certain of thai Tact?** 

*» Now I remember — ma} be T*have tost it — I know Host something which yoti gave me.* 

■** Pinckney smiled. 

** Two things, then, which you gave me, Howard, and the lodiet is one of them *' 

At this moment the gentlemen entered the room, and a tew minutes aflerwards Miss 
Atherton departed. 

In the morning, -with the dawn, Pinckney was on horseback. He reached HWly t« break- 
fest* hi a tiie-€t-tSieWhh Panny he Ibrgcft Bobby*^ case, untB Pompey, who had been fi(%etthig 
in and out of the room, reminded hhn of It. He instantly repaired to the court, and tieardths 
crier at the door calling the name of John Gordon ; but no John Gordon answered, ht 
entered the cmirt, and found the judge on ^e bench, and the jtiry in the box, waiting fhe 
coming of the witness. Bobby was •seated near his lawyer, with Peggy beside him. jIt iftfc 
moment Jessop, who had just arrived from the city, entered the batv ftttd heM a hmtied oott* 
versation with Mr Mason, who arose^.and addressing the court, said— ' , 
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^Vhj^lt please your bMWtm, I apprehend 6«rdb»iiM ail%« klM#. Itt eiMi,^miat»^ 
the information which I received from the black man who» t eMmiMd' after tlit comrt ad^ • 
joumed yesterday; I dispatched Mr Jessop to tfie city laat emning : ii4mk^ he learned or 
discovered it is not ft>r the purposes of justice proper to be narrated publtely, BnMtt it to imf^ . 
that i understood firom bitt that he net Gordon, the proseouting n^tness, in town last nighty ' 
and left him at an eating-house at two e*ck>cli this norahig, when Gordon told hira thatf he 
should not bo here to*day : perhaps your honours had better hare Jessop sworv as id 4lMi - 
ftct.- 

Jessop was accordingly sworn. No stated thi^ he met Oordos' at Benbow^ whither he^ 
himself was dispatched on business, and that be afterwards feB in with him at an eafing-house,. 
and that, as he was leaving it, Gordon sailed blra back, and told him to present his oonipK^ 
ments to their honours, and say thai* if he should not be here in time- to<4bky they need net' 
waft fbr hhn, as he had business of his own which was of more oonsequeace to bls» than the 
State's. 

Here the prosecuting attorney arose, much against the wish of Mf luptoB, and slated 
that he did not think it was proper for him topvesrthe case any further, as from circumstances 
which had within a few minutes come to his knowledge iMtid which he meant to place before 
the grand jury at their next sitting, he was satisfied that the prisoner was entirely guiltless, 
and m ssudi ii^ttved pevs«i 

•< I knowed k f dioiited oU Pompeyv wfacthad fottaimil Piaajuieyiato esHrt^aadfvhftcouM 
not ceataia hinssetf } ** I kBewedll.and now^everyhody Juwifs it'* 

« SileBee,*' exokdmed the judge. «< Sfaviff, takftthaimaa iilo custad)(, aad pat mnia gaol«~^ 

Here Mr Ateea noe.and said r 

** H is so sotdosa, amy H please your honouis» lliat angr debt is paid here^ saving that whieiK. 
is set down * in the bead;* that when the spoataaeoos one of gratftude bnsaka laeth itoai an 
honest heart, and freateae of a isu9e» teo^ on wliom etaa doeanot efte* lapess sueh chdais^ 
tlMt Ihepe the ai^newIedgnoQiof it will not he. deauurred, aad wiU be ibrgifien, though 
it is not filed according to law. This boy once saved his humble Mend from unmer^d pa- . 
nWiment, and it was the aeUe impatsfr of gratitade in the boaom of the African which 
lod us yesterday io the hi^ii^ which estdbUshed the: ianooence of tlm jpoath. X theietbre aio'ire' 
your honour that the African be forgiven his unintentional breach of decorum." 
- The eouTteonntermaadidtlMh' order tndkesberill^ and the jury^afker a sbovt address ^m 
tte ju(%e, instantly p ro n ea a ced the prisoner Not Gailtgr i 

Poor Peggy thKW her arms round Bobby, and bvtrst into aa eoitasy of teare; her sobs of 
joy were beard throagboot the couit4iouse above the tumult of approbatfon which hl87 ae*> 
qoittat occ a a io a c d. It is a curious fiict in human aatqre to kaom^that the steraest oensttiew 
of Bobby, as he was con d n ct e d frmn the gad the day befbre, wese aew the loadest in their' 
afprobatkm of the verdict* 

When B<^y, attended by Peggy and Ponqaey, passed from the crewd* the old coachmmi 
dbserved? 

« Mister Bobby, the pvooeedhags o* thieday has gtvea me Pompey, as old master would say, 
satisfbetion beyond measnvei but there's one thing I didn't Uke no bosr; that great lawyer 
ftom town, who {beaded to keep me out of gaol«^an't he i^ead, thought— called me an African ; 
now I is not an African — I is' an American bom and bred, and old master can prove it— he- 
mast ba' been thinking o* Kat Ramsey.** 

Mr Mason dined at Holly tiiat day. and was eloqaent in his account of the trial, dwoBbig^ 
with deserved praise on the oondact of Pompey. When the company had retired from the 
table Mr Fit^urst^ remained behind in his gouty chair, and ordered old Pompey and all the* 
servants to be called. When they entered, Mr Fitzhurst said to Pompey — " Pompey, 1 ha?e* 
been listening to Mr Mkson's and Mr PfaM^ney*s account of Robert's trial to-day. F rejoice 
te know that the lad is innocent, and I am highly gratified with the fbeiings which you exy. 
kited. It was certainly wrong in you to interrupt the court, but the impulse under -which you 
did it was the Tory noblest of our natmre. I respect and honour you. You have always been 
a fiiith^il servant, and I now find you a noble-minded man, and I have sent fbr you before my 
beusehold te say, that I have got Mr Mason to make out your manumission papers ; here tlmf 
are I have settled on you what will make you comfortable for life ; besides which, I bava 
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given you a ipUai grofmi^ and will WJd^wi » lioaia,4m„ it. Henc^fiwrth and hereafter you 
aca a free man. Give me your hand.** 

•« Matter ! • eaelaimed Pompey, " I takes yoqr ^aod too proud, but X won't take your free 
p|Mrv,. ;I ^iit^eclato i|U, WhoU tendllie co%cl| horses when Vm tendii^ that gr9und ? wholl 
cafe f(Mr me ? who*U take care oC the ooac^? \% would break my heart to see another coloured 
person in Pompey's livery on the coach-box when 1 ought to be there myself; ifor Vh ttke to 
kaow, matter, now, who but old Pompey can drive you over ihe ruts when you've' got ^e gout, 
and not hurt you? You've said that yourself before toniay when old mistress talked about 
another coachman. You tee at once, master, it Won^t do at aQ," ;,^ ^ 

. ♦• WeU, well Poinpey,** said Mr Frtxhurst, pretendin* to feel a.tevere twinge of the gout 
to hide his emotions ; *' just as you choose, jiist as you choose. But 1 say t^ to ypti, that I 
want^ yon to undentaml that hencalbrth you're your own master.** . . . t ., 

•♦ Bttt^.maater, I want* you to understand that you're my master too. VVe placed together 
5fhen we were boys ; 1 waited on you when yoU grew up, Vy4 waited on you ever !^ttce,^ and 
Til. wait pnjoftt«mdie.r ; . ,. ,. 

■ - ■••■' ■-^; f ■''--' chA-pter X. ■ ■'- ".'■•^ 

Ross felt anythmg but gratified at his unsucceasful effort to affix the guilt, of ro^i7,oii Cor- 
4te^ . tf« there is one passion predominant in the heari ^ a constable over anotherr.*|js the 
desire to be successfhl iu such operatbns. And it is very natural— Hiuch success is the loeant 
Whereby; they live-r«oc ra|j^r, it is the source of their most profitable emolument. iBesides the 
general esprit de cceur common to his class, Ross, from his great reputation for succesf ^ such 
matters, £alt pecnMarly^ the- dishonour of . a iailji^reu- It was touching him in bis tenderest point. 
Ii was like doubting^the valour, of a soldier, tba eloquence of an orator, the skOl of a^tefu^u), 
o^ the imagiBatioi( of a poet. He determined, come wh;^ might, without fee or reward,1ror 
the sake of his own honour and repnUtion, to follow him up, and fix the guilt upon,k4n||/or 
guilty he felt aatisfied he .was. . , . .. ^ 

, .Rets, besides his constaboUury dignity, was the keeper of a livery stable, and in ^%t way, 
as jQordon was fend of swapping and traoing in horses, he became acquainted somewhat ^th 
his character. 

About eleven o' dock on the nig^t after the adventure at Benbow's, Ross hurried from J;he 
theatre to his domicil, and entirely changed his clothes, selecting, from a number of suits, one 
wjbich seemed made for a country waggoner, in which, with great attention to the chiqracter in 
which Jie was to appear, he arrayed himself. From a number of wigs in a drawer he seieqted 
a carroty, unoomMl one, v^iich he adjusted so as entirely to hide bis own hair. He then 
oei^bied back his whiskers, and selecting a false pair of the same colour with his wig, he fixed 
them carefully to bis face, having before his glass four candles lit, that he might make no mis- 
tiJie. This accomplished, he opened a box of. paints, and with the skill of an artist adapted 
his eyebrows to his wig and whiskers. He then gave bis cheeks a saffron hue, tied a coaise 
striped neckcloth carelessly round his neck, and drew on a foxy pair of thick-soled country 
boots. Having done these things to his satisfaction, he took a wi^on whiji from the comer 
of the room, and placing the glass so that he could see his whole form reflected, h^ scanned 
himself closely and complacently* 

^ ** I have learned a great deal from Vidocq," said he to himself; "but now, were he in my 
place* he would not hesitate to shave off his whiskers and do the thing completely ; but I 
think ril do pretty well without. To take off ray whiiskers would be paying rather too dear 
lor the whisde. I'll step into the Eagle as I go along, an(| see if any of the fellows recognise 
me*^' 

, Thus soliloquising, he left his house by the backway, without suffering even any of bis 
family to see him. He walked in the gangling gate of a waggoner, to whose tread the bsrd 
basement is disagreeable, though it was night, and he could not be observed. He seemed, when 
he assumed a character, to possess it completely. In ten minutes he entered the Eagle, whieb 
was an eating and drinking house, where many of his acquaintance resorted. There were some 
dozen persons within, eating, drinking, and smoking. Gaping around as though the establisb- 
ment was new to him, he asked : 
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<« I laf , rtrangers, does any one ofydu know aoonsfabte tUmed Rj>ff,?^ > 

« Yesi*' replM lateral person*./. 

*< What manner of a nmn may he be ?*' 

<* A tail, good-looking man, with \>]g whiskers and a red cheek, aqd he dresses verj; neatly. 
Why T'' replied one of the party, who was hhnself H ooiistable ahd a Menad ot Hoss. 
, /* Beoanse I wants him o>n particDdar bo^ess.** 

> Ah ! whafs turned up- " ' / , ? 

' «< That's the pint I want to see Ross upoft.**/ 

V « WeH, I'm « Qonstable-^tdl me.'* 

I f Yesy but you aint Eoss, though, stranger; I reckon every lawyer wtuit pleads ain*ta 

Squire Mason.** 

. . f*! dont see: bow in the devil," said the constable, " Ross has got sach a Hame. Fm told 

he went to arrest a man for robbery last night ; actually found him ^ Benbow*s, a mas^trate« 

and couldn't come it. 

. ** They say," said the assumed waggoneri *< that he can scent obt a rogne as a dog would 

a rabbit- •-.- 

** That may be,** replied the coflstal^, " bi^ from what I hesird of the business last night, 
he can*t catch him even when he has earthed him.** . 

" Can't ! maybe he didnt want to catch him." 

<* Then be ou^ht to be earthed hlmtel^ retorted the constable. '^ A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush.^* 

•• You*re right, stranger; but ff Ross can*t do my business^ who Itf the devM can?" 
' "^ Speak out; wtiat'j the matter?** 

'** Speak out then, stranger ; there would be no use in either ihe hand bird or the bush birds 
-^«they'dl>e a good ways oeyond Ihe'rOatih of the school-boy's salt upon their tails.** 

** Business is business,** retorted the constable^ ** as Eoss says ; and if you can't say what 
yoiir business is, you can't have it done." ' . 

** That's a fact," replied the waggoner ; ** is Eoss as high a man as I am ?" 

^ Taller, but not so thick ; black hair and Whisken^ with a touch of high living in hfs face : 
lately, since he's got a name—- got his name up— he*^ given too mudi to high living and dan- 
dyism, and that accounts for the reason why he is not so successful as formerly— but, as I say» 
he's got his name up, and now he can lie abed." 

** Why don't you get your name up, then, and lie abed too? it's bed-time." 

*' Look here, my country friend— ^ff you're for any high lark, just say so, and PlI give you 
a bed in the watch-house in no time." 

*' Thank ye, stranger; I sleeps in my waggon ; but I wants to find Ross." 

'* Go down to Rose Alley, then, and rap him up ; he lives next door to his liyery stable." 
'<* I'm obliged to you. stranger; I knows the place--in Rose Alley, hey? I'll find him." So 
sjpeaking, our waggoner left the Eagle, followed by the constable 

: *' Look here, stranger," said that worthy, resting himself carelessly against the lamp-post 
in front of the door ; " tell us what's the matter ?" 

** I'd like to, for I think high of you. I told you— but there's a friend of mine concerned^ 
and he charged me by all means to tell it to nobody but Ross." 

** How do you know that I'm not Ross?" 

** By the best of tokens ; you're neither tall nor good-looking, nor you ain't no whiskers." 

At this the constable turned on his heels and entered the Eagle again, and our waggoner 
walked off. 

** I've learnt a good lesson from Bartlett," said Ross to himself as he walked away ; ** that 
puts me in mind-~hang it — here I've forgot my pistols; I must back and get 'em." 

Quickly Ross hastened to secure the weapons. The light suspended from the middle of 
his stable was yet burning, and, gliding in the backway, he pocketed his ** barl^ers," and 
^parted. Satisfied with the trial of his disguise at the Eagle, he proceeded to fulfil his 
errand. He avoided the street in whidi the Eagle was situated, and, taking a direct route, 
•bent his steps to a less respectable portion of the city. When he nearly reached the outskirts, 
he stopped for a moment and eyed his locality. A broad street, which soon broke into the 
open road which led to Springdale, lay before him, while on his right was an obscure alley. 
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S]hiininate4bytheIig««f»rfiilgteItMi^ AllfttgM>«tl^Bt t/ban^^mA gn^i/tmiSif Himm 
the aveDoe. No voice was heard— no light was seen. ** I htpw eveniaid ttif>h<mr»**^ aiu4 
Ross to himself; ** I see no light from the window. Ml step domi the idlef at miJ^rmU ; 
majbtf 'it- nr not' to ht seen from hersk 

Accordfbi^r ^ irdied^lftWn Hhe feiHT^, whioll waa wUhMt r ride pavicaMit; aarf Wliea l» 
had got about midway, he looked np at a house whfeh was beMsr than ita nei^beMn^&ot m 
which the inhabitants seemed to have retired, as there was bo iigfcfc to be aean a j bew t ft. 
Loitering with a slackened step as he drew near, fb&m e ttt w u e d it wUh mudircafle, eaJifaeBed 
on to the other end of the alley. Here he paused awhile ineselete, and tetemed ^ain» 
Sttn there waa no ligfhl He T«a<Aiei ftie meollft of tfie alley,, determined te pt*am beiBe^ 
when, in turning round, he observed a light streaming from the window of the boww we 1mm^= 
Ae^gnoted. fiutanelf he advanced* towards' H, awi» efter ebserving the aiteetiDft^the cimDe. 
wfaiefa eonldbe seen frenflftrewhidew,. lie pMssed «pt ssi alley nWch di^Ued, Ihe 
the one next to it, and, opening the back door without rapping, trod, witH a \aa^ i 
itep, up tti^nr. lS8'fiK>t^1^ad seAreely MNHdiekf the ftitt etep^efttfaetatairw^, wb^a do^^wat 
opened at his head above, and a female voice said : « 

**'Irthatyotr, Jetthny'f^ ' 

*• Indeed it is ; and I am glad to see yeev** KplM' Resa. ^^Iliisasniaehet idgiifc ei^ilsi 
fish-market, and Tve been kept away, Debby.'*' 

•^Better late ihan never," said £M»by, holdlMg the Kglrt te shew ear woMby tUe way. 

** Pretty big market to-night,** said he, quickening his pace ; ''trask wUI be dbg-diaB|p 
to-morrow;*^ ' 

*' I suspected as much,** said the woman, as she re-ehtemd the moon, iiito wUeh Boas fbt^ 
lowed, elosing tne deoir'scfttelf' mn. 

The qMOttoenC ia ivtrfefa Bess entered was scrvpideosly deaB, bat there was nefli^ftaJt 
iWit what the neeessarieeoT Kfe required. A bed> a Itw ehaks^ a trank, with two «r three 
cooking utensils, and an unpainted pine cupboard, were all* the ftimitare k centamed '^if 
woman was about the middle age, deceit fn her attire and deneannar, and evidently atie -who 
had seen better days. She was the Wl^w ef a farmer paitner of Bo8b% wkm had been kfiled 
"fey a kick from aliorse, and who had left her peonyleBSt Rosa, wh ee o heart was not aa uaiitel 
ene, was inthe Itabit of lassbtih^ her w^en sheeould w^ get work eufllci8Bi fat her mifintenaaost 
She was one of that meritorious class of femalisa in wfaoae tmhalf the Ute venerable and pint 
lanthropic Matthew Carey, just b<sfore he died, so meeesefidly exerted himself Sbe inj^orted 
licrself by takih^ ihr sewing. 

** I thought,** said Ross in a whisper, " when I missed the Ught,. tikat I was toe Jate." 

** No,'* said she ; *^be eattie In but a miaate age, whit you» I expect^ ier I thindb I heard 
jou go by (Ross nodded assent), were at the other ead of the aiie^l He is very uncertain; 
and I began to think he would not be here te-nlghfr at aH. He treats tlie poor lliingp shock- 
ingly ; and if you could fix anythtn]^ on lilm that wouM send him to tite penitenttary, yoafd 
terve him right. I know nothing about h^ exce^ Idiat t know hitn frona havio^ kaed him 
one day at your stable. He don't know me at all'; for I was in the room with you where yon 
keep your accounts, and I saw him by looking tlwough the window that looks from it into the 
stable. Vm glad I happened to hear yoa raentSen his name when I was d^wn ^re this 
morning — they'll take you for my country-cousin that I tddher oC He has inquired before 
thiff who you are. 7 never should have known yeu*.** 

'* How shall r continue to see and overhear Um ?^ added Ross; 

" In the closet under the stairs I keep my wood," replied the widow; "and there is on^ 
a board partition between that and their room, in which there are bnrge cracks. I removed the 
wood away from the largest, and you can see and oveiiiear disthictly i the doer is unfecke^r 
and I have left it ajar; so you can easily slip ^wn into the deeet." 

'* Good f* replied Ross, laying his whip upon the bed, and disencumbering himself of ht0 
boots. He then told the woman to move a diair, so as to hide the noise of turning the bolt 
When he had turned it. Instead of openhigtfae door sfowly, which would £q all probability have 
made it creak, he drew it back quickly, and prevented that effiact With a step accustomed 
to such purposes, he stole down stairs> and entered the closet without making the least noise. 
.Through a broad crack he had nearly a ftdl view of the adjeiaiag chamber, whch bespoke nAore 
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pp,w^»thiw«hft4»«'afcowi4, «?tlho»t4ttiy.»f4l»«Wlw«w» A^fi§o£i«i»t«rt#i:«i«.ftwr'feet 
<rf the floor near the hearth, in which there were a few coals ; a bedstead witii.<»ele(r broU% 
the place of which was supplied by a bit of rough board nailed clumsily on, st»od in the «or- 
M,^ w^a bed.on U. «««t% «fvw«d. wWoh^wilh threi». •Mi%« ron^b t^OOe. and an.old 
trunk under the bed, composed the fonuiw». A ketilkt and a hi«fc«ft •Wttrt^towi in Aba 
<shimney corner. Gordon sat before the hearth, with his left mm leanifiigon the t^e, on 
i^ek .«•• a btack b^ttte ©f brwf^ «ad**w*lw. lU4<»k«i oiA of> sort*, *od di«|nnied. 
' .AvMM9^«AKl«s»iBii0r a^kiMirhotvMPiOQOQateMBoefH^^ 

mins of what once had been great beauty, busied herself about the i^jartwent, «eeniqglf 
IPiilbi^otlw p«ipoMtl»« to««»M#«^a|KAaBrv^ <«»k, 

aad replaced it without taking any arUcto^ftwDii it—Oie mJuh throwing .hMcriffd«»d mi^^t^ 

ri(|irtii on jbinv - ^ 

« Damn it I have ^dkmo fttwjwg 41%** ^«l ^prddw. pfttkWy. 

« Oh, John r «3HJWinod th» womiw, iii.aocont»«f the d»epert. fcead«Eii«s% " I haff'nfrseen 
you much ktel/, and I am so sorry to see you troubled ; " and, as she 4|poket sh# iwat oj^ to 
him and wept upon his shoulder, but he rudely pushed her aside,. MPaarki^g: 

•« Damn it ! why do you come with your tears to me? Be contented now ; Uia|thug«^4hat 
I wanted you to fix up here for is not coming ; I don't know that I *m #«er conuitf w^ ; 
so content yonraelt Where'* the money I »aw yo* to fit up herer 

♦* I have it, John— 1 have it." 

«« I don't see that you have s|>ent any pf i^" angrily retorted Gofdon» looking jroiiwd^ * 

"No, no! none of it; here it is," said she, rising from a little stool on irhich^jh* -had 
ttown herself,. *nd stepping to her 4wink. 

«* Why did you Aot get U changed, as I asked you ? 1% whale you to death Mm of tbOMI 
4ftys — ^you know me." 

** John, I would do anything for you— but not that — ^not that ; let me be honest, in God*C 
name. Terribly have I suffered for one violatjcip of the law to please you ; and John, passing 
this money, and bemg convicted of it, would not punish me so much in the disgrace as ia 
being separated from you. That's n^iear. I^i let me live here, and drudge daily at tne 
wash-tub or the ironing-table, and hire out when 1 can— in that way I can support myself; 
«fly:W)»c«d see we,.Jeho,*nidletTOeiiet yd»«flbsiierjr-yes, and I wiU change Ite raon^ 
for you, if it must be so ; but do not ask me to chanfejit tp bi4ng another wcMm iNOe. M% 
if you knew my heart,.«»dl»owdwotedlf Itov^Toa, y#o woiid net so hreek it.* 

^ A«3MHfNgi»your«cooontiif wlMitit^taMis, MMTdlytiuhk them oau be «i^«Mii. thing 
as breaking it ; but that jig's up about that hussey in the country. I'm a gone iHaiii and tf 
«he don't look out, she'll be a gone^wcBiia^- irilyou«4i»|fe theiftoni^r 

" Yes ; but not for her." , 

Gordon raised hia fistin^tiie oot vf strildnf heiv when she^inid— 

*' John, deii't strike me 9 >tb« wmnam vp-ttnn wiM iamt you, imd ibe'SBdecoit and otfdKrl^t 
dstf hias pramisedtb 9«t«ie sometlBBg t» ^.'' 

^8lieJbw-.4inislie? Wdl, wlwt money hvir« ymi>gol ? IdonVvDeaaadiat I£^msyMl^p.• 
what change — what good money ?" 

«]>M'tispMik Wad, John.; she mi|^ «NmrheAr yw. liMveaJialf «f adidlar,friikhIgot 
jwilwftij for wiidiing; wUI yoa h«^ it T 

^ Tes| I^iall want it to>4i^;lrt. J'm ^okig mttoifae tewm ^ ^e forks of the road mtt 
far short of Springdale,]iiidtlie peMter in tbtte thne& is Ibe beat tlnng these. The wowaaa 
Up aiairt{>roiiABed to fat workiWr yeit?** 

" Yes ; and she is quite a decent kind of a body. She's a widow, and that man we haand 
ga iMp stairs Is a oomftry friend «f hcr%. I don't kn«r what her faurtiaiid ^raa-^" 

<* A country coosir , hey ? I expect beSl ifnMy Bsnsh of a i^roaBharB, Ha treads ISk^ a 
fellow who cares not who knows his comings and goings ; I can't tread myself that way of 
late ; I've bad davk mis^viaeB. I believe thai the h'qaer I've takea^atalylafta uaaerved tme-^ 
blast it! love your ^aaniasJ !'& ta^ .another .giail|,'*-*aad >ha |ffac«Bded ^U his 4^ 
accordingly. 

'* John, dim't driidL aay anoM ; : you: almiya teem io fisut most mbetk you have itani^.the 
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**Womaii,afterwardf^«*«ftfnrirdi,biittltlMltBit^ Um bokM tUmm l>h doMWM 
then. WantioiBer* 

«« No, John,- 

** Who do you thiik I sair last nigbt? If it watft'ttlwt I haye lo umtkj (mn mptm <itk«r 
matters, Td niak« a ipeevlation. Your aid mlilrMi*'' 

" Who ? not Miii Clara r* 

'* Yes ; 8he> Miss or Mnfomehodr; and if tt «an't Ibr Tbto Fei^oi^ 
peached, I could fr^ten hash money m^vlI of a obtain qnaiter* ' She'd -givA MMelhhig' foit ma 
to keep dark, 1 reckon**' > *^ 

• ** John, what motive hai^ yon to ii^are her? I am sura she wat a fdnd ot yonra m^S9^9k 
need, and she has alwi^ been a*great friend of mhte." . ^ «. 

*<,Ye8, 1 understand -, very well— well see ; but, hy Jove, I know that whi^ wiO^eoit kmr 
dear. I suppose you call her a frienci of initiie in making me asany yon.** - -< ?> ^ - 

' Wen, John, a friend of ndn^ tliHea. V^t harm oaft7e« da^ber, Jahn T' 

J* That's any bttdness.** v • 

•* Did she ask ferine, John?'' \ ,..,.. 

* * Yes. I told her you were dead." « 

•« Where does she Kve, John ?*• V • ''^* *• 

*' What ! you want to go and se<^ he?, do yon ? make a. ta)l» and prove osa a liar I'^ • '^ ^■ 

«* J^hn, why should ^ou object to my seeinjf I^r2'' 
' •• If for no other reason, because I told her^you were dead«^ ~ ♦ • .^vrt 

•* Jbhn, do let me go and see her." * • , 

. Not another wprd, if you dont want to ha knocked dawn.** Saying which, CMbn ^M 
himself another glass of brandy, and turned away from the woman, who musniglyy and wtth^, / 
a sorrowful countei!^ce> gfized into the fire. - >'-l 



CHAPTER XL I 

Tbi silenee of Gordtm andhis wife, for she was no other, was interrupted by a gentle tap of 
the window from above stairs at their door. 

« Who is thatr* exdahned Gordon, putth^ his hands on his breast 

a Nobody, John, but Mrs Baxter from up stairs—shall I let her in ? let me pttt away tht 
bottle first." 

«« Wen, y ou'never told he r you_were' my wife, did you ?* 

«"Neverr 

<* WeU, let her in then. I riiould Uke to form my own opinion of her." . 

Obedient to the order, Mrs Gordon opened the door and wdcomed in Mrs Baxter. ' 

** It is very late," said the widow, bustling to a cnair wliich Mrs Gordon handed her ; ** hut 
thb is market night at the fish- mariLct,. and a country friend of mhie wants to make ehange 
for a ten dollar bill ; have you got two fives, sir ?* to Gordon. 

^ The very tUhg," said Gordon '; " you're in luck ; ask your friend to walk down and takef 
a friendly glass with me. Catherine, that change I gave you the other day.** CaCheiine ' 
looked impIoTing^y at Gordon, whn took no notice of her, while the widow remarked, rfaittg : 
** Well, you're very kind^I'U call him ;" and she proceeded up stairs. * < 

" For God's take, John," said his wife to him when. they weUe left alone, ''don't pass ifaFit ^ 
money on him." 

<* For the devil's sake, and thtit's your own, keep your tongue, or 111 knock you down. 
No, then," he siUd, as the sudden thought struck him ; ♦* I won't pass it on him, you shall do *■ 
ityourselt** 
^ The steps of Ross and Mrs Baxter were now heard descending the stairs, and as they 
entered the room the widow observed that that, pointing to the disguised consUble, was her 
friend* 

** Aha ! glad to see yoxx,** said Gordon '; <*now'is the time for the c'oiihtry folks to make 
money. Let's have a glass to our better acquaintance." 
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^ Agreed,** said the waggonen ** I olijeets to Kquor much while Pm working, but it comes 
very natural to me when I'm from home.** , 

** It*s good if kept in subjection,*' said Gordon, handing him the tumbler, and apologising 
fbr havhig but the one ; ^ like fire, it's a good servant, but bad master. Have we met before ? 
there's something in your voice that strikes me, but I certainly can't say that I remember 
you,** 

*^ Maytike we have met^I am not certaiii-^I think I did see you in market one morning. 
Ito jrott ttre in these parts ? My service to you, stranger,** and he swallowed his liqnor. ' 

*' No, no ; not exactly. In m big city Kke this, meU) though, might live for ever and never 
know each other. How tnacfa'moiiejrtio you want changed?** 

*'Ocly a ten dollar bill. I've got wdrd'thut a fdend of mine living up by Springdale 
wants to barter with me for a fahn, and I thfaik 1*11 go there to-morrow and see if we cant 
Mve a hsorgsfo." 

** Aha ! Springdale ! are you much aeqdafaited in that ne^hbourhood?'^ 

** No, not the least I live in the other direction, 1 sent out to him yesterday some oio- 
ner tlwt 1 owed htm, and he sent word that to*iBorrow he would be at Sprhigdale. I mistrust 
bimaUtUe.** , , 

•* Whafs his name ?'* asked Gordon. 

'*Battl^»or«>iiigh^^dJdb-Battleb4roa,ta. Do you know him ?" 

<* Na, I don't ; I heard of sneh a man, though; Catharine, give the gentleman the two 
fives there, on the Merdiants' Bank. What's your note?** 

« The Mechanics." 

^ Ahl let* s look t,t it ; yes, a good noie-^f s well to be careful now-a-days. Catharine» 
hatfd'tlie Mioiiey.** 

She hesitated, when Ress remarked, ** I see yen let your wife keep the money, and slie 
liiitek to part with it. Mayfaaps she thinks that of mine is not genuine.** 

*' I don't know what she thinks T exddmed- Gordon, throwing an angry eye on his w|(^. 
** I suppose she ought to be willing to accommodate her neighbours; ^e says that Mrs 
Bs(kter has been very kind to her.** 

** I always like to be n^igkbouily/* r^ii^ed Mrs B^ter, looking at Mrs Gordon^ as sh^ 
handed the money to Ross, while the latter rose, and a ^ ai d r^ . .^ 

** Tm obliged to you, strahg^^whenever I can do as much for y<^u. 1*11 do it. Qo^ n%l^ 
to you." * ; 

" When do you go into Ae country ? I*bi going myself* and should like to have oompony.'* 
^id Gordon, hokKng the l^ht and observing .4he stranger closely, Thenunutenesf 9f the 
inspection caused Ross to look steadily, but unabashed, in the eye of Gordon, a^d to 
eay,— 

** I don't care when, for the matter of that ^ if I bad my bors^ here.. I'd go to-night." ^ 

« Where is your horse?** n - 

*«Atthe— the Eagle, I think they call It": > 

** It's a fine night," replied Gordon. '* I hate travelling alone. What say you to another 
glass? Then get your horse, and meet me here in half an hour«. 1 expect we can trust our- 
selves together, and keep off bad company ?** « , 

** Agreed ! agreed T They drank over the proposition* ao4 shoc^ bands ; Gordon sta^ 
gering aft they did so, for he was intoxicated, when, the wi^goiier, on leaving the room, aaid 
to Mrs Baxter that be had left his. whip in her room. a^4 vFc^uld get it. , She aeoordingly 
'lirent with htm. 

^ Give me a pen -and ink," said Roes; ** I don't waftt to make myself kn^wn to any man 
at ihe stable, and 1 must take an order to him from myself. I sha^ say to him that I le^ 
your humble servant at the theatre. The thi|^ woi^s well, almost too weU." 

** Wh/y run the risk of his company out ip(o the ffe^nfry wbeq you knpw iiis ^racter ?" 
laid the widow. *< Wfay.notjget aome officenian^ tai^Qbfn^r 

** No, he's baflSed me once, and 1*11 show him that I can play as deep ti game as he can. I 
know ibe man at th^ croes roads ( TU ma^e a .first-ral^, p^ce report of it Ue has, by his 
dress, entirely changed himself— he does it well too.** 
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' ^ imi weQ ; r can't but think youVe Mng wr«Br> ^r l^Mf*** MtotiMd the witar^ <*^i&d 
I shall lose my best friend in yon.** 

^'Mtast do it," said Ross. « How krthe wortd wertd I Imw eiw^ gtttir ay wn ifaot 
for daritif in these matters ?^ • 

The coDversation in Gordon^ reon was as interetttag'SM that abafva. 

** John,** said bis wife to him, " you are not going with that stranger?'* 

*' I am, certainty^why-ryoQ are always blaaciag' ma ifltb4lo«bt&*' 

" Because, my dear John, he eyed yo« so Tery elaaely wkea y»« vera hekia^miff^^fiwm 
Mm. tdont know whyiiis^biH IthinkhemeaatyeviOHMwniiigJ* 

*' A woman's reason. How doea he knoif bat what T aaan.hnaaania.wroag-?^ 

"But doas't do H — donH d* it, John ; think that henr woofat ba.tfala vanan Uk swear 
Ihat he le|l the heme with ye« — and i^at the imw^ tost* 

'* Hang the money ! you gave it to him ; and they can't bring the guil^ bimrtailgjs 
home to me — and, to put you at aase^ aor yaoaithacw'' 

<* John, I did not hesitate beoame I tbavgkt of myaeH^thesa ha ccnaa domx alaint; yen 
flBQSt do a» yen efaoose, but I wkh yo« wars Boova a£ jwnaaii Haabaarved yaahMlhat* 
drinking.*' 

<* He did, hey ?— well, that's the reason he takes bm to he homst} thaKk a t m a Hfe i g in 
the fellow's tone that I have heard hc fof a , or it migiil^ hans •adj beeik ih» linMi.. B«fc h tel! 
yoQ, if you most know, this, that I so^iect iHm a S cs as ^ara after wte^ and if I aai.aeieqi jn this 
half-rough counry dress of mine wMi a cattatrymaa* sAo^*!! swyaif aae? l^m Ml 
stroke to be off clear to the hills. I believe I was dogged .the other nighi to^a aartatoiplaoe. 
1 eoaUhit trust mysdf to eomehere Mil It was daA. Baainr i^f I'vArbati^ i» a oaftar^id} day. 
This woman up stairs has never seen me before, and she don't Kbow me ia wmif athsrt^Hii 
Iduragfatthat comitryman was a eeasing in hera— it ac sassha^fp a s iM .did yoa baar.fateg»«t ?"^ 
i At this moment the deev epeneci^ aad> tha widasr antwedh sagniq; sba «Sidd Jteap ilHm 
company, if thay Bked, til her IMend fetamed. 

Ross proceeded direcMy t» his Bvery staMe, rejaicine hi tite^nosass (tf his plan» fiw b* liad 
no doubt that he should be enabled to hear something of tha ca n»toffoi> ar Iwafc his enntwm 
phited operationsL ^ He soon rapped his bey up, and gana Uai the ordi^, a^ohhas Uio<ir- 
cumstance had turned up before, and all tamed oat Hght, was iastssifty ah^radt and wilhQitt 
Mng in the least snspeeted by his hostler, the •great adssirar ol Vidoot ro^ off 4i|>av appa- 
rently an errand of reckless involvement of his personal safety. ' 

B^re Ross returned to Gordon^ the tatter kA theitoiiae s aw c s al tSsies. as if oo te k>ok 
rntt, and, on hearing the trend ef a soBtary horsa in a brisk tro^ he eataacM^and anBonaood 
^i^raaeh. 

*< Where is your horse ?" asked Ross, entering the room. ** I stayed a bit, for I went ta 
the market to speak ta my man who sells fos me.** 

** Up street," was the rejoinder; and, bidding, the women a hasty gpod night, they went 
off together, Gordon walking by the side of Ross, wkh his left hand aa his home's neck 
imtfl they got to a shed which stood upon a common, from: whidi Gordon led out his anisaal, 
already caparisoned, and they rode away. 

In a miscellaneous, common-place conversation, hi which each toiad ia disgsdsa his true 
abaraeter, and whwh was not kept up as briskly as it had ca^nnenead* owing to the rapid 
itKttling of their horses' Hoofe, oar new aeqoahitaaoes proceeded owsward. The eaerdse af 
Tidhig, and the freshness of the night ahr, which was invigorating^ and wholefomet though it 
irighed through the forest .as if mourning for the green glories of summer, soor sabered Gai^ 
don; and, not having the most distant recoHeetion of whu had aecilsra4 » morbid sii^pkiim 
was possessing his mind, whiuh was not oalj part of hi» mental oonstit«liois» but nHu^^ai^ 
greatly increased by the decaying exdtement of his frequent potations. 

Gordon broke a long silence, after they had proeoedad saasa Imi mildi^ by obsaffviay e 

** A damn good horse that of youi^i^ stranger— as ihr as I can sea he's wdl kept $ jeit 
must be fond ef a nag." 

''Bidyoaever seoafiHrmertfaatwatnot? Ikfe ahorsoBsxt tojoy wife tad difldf«»iv 
dontyou?" ' ^ 
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** Better, mayhem** r^oined Gor4oB. <* I Miy, stnagea, lire's « hoii8«,*4 bit wt a;la?eni, 
1 suppose ; yes, there are waggons— and there's a l%bt in the bar-ro«m— -tbey be i& earif 
to-morrow — suppose we alight, and take somethiag V* 
" No, I believe not,'* replied Ross. 

** Well, you can do as you like; I can't stand this night air.iWtboui flometliii^* I've 
been taking too much this day or two." 

** ril wait for you 4 there, the bar-doer is just cipened, 8o4i«r^Il be 9U naeb nf^g,** 
Alighting with a dogged step, Gordon trod heaviljr into the bar-room and oloaed the -door 
alter htm. In a moment afterwards he came out with a glass of brandy ia ene ^ai|d mmI ji 
Ught in the other, and said to Ress : 
" Here-^I never drink alone." 

Hoss accepted the glass, and, as he put it up to his lips, Oordoa axclaimed flMrelaiitavii]r« 
" By heavens ! I know that horse — ^how came you with him ?" 

The assumed waggoner, or farmer, started* but recovering his aetf-possetsiqiiy iMtantly 
replied: "1 thought, stranger, that you were agoing to charge me with stealing him {^I 
bought him this morning from a chap they call Ross-— a peace officer, I believe.*' 

** Tm a judge of horse flesh,** said Gordon afLer a pause, which did not sufliir RoMitt>be 
entirely at his ease, *' and I thought I bad seen the animal, before. Will jou smolor*' 
•« No. 1 thank you.* 

** 111 be with you, then, in a moment,** observed Oordon, and be entered the tavern 4uid 
returned with a segar, when he mounted his horse, and they fode on to the creee reads. 
A brisk ride soon took them to it. The regular road to Spriagdale was bete oroned by 
another, whioh led through the valley at the ibet of the hille, and lormod a part of that w4iich 
our readers may remember was called the ** Old Road*" and which our early argmintanoe^ 
Tompey and Bobby, trod ihe night of Mr Elwoed's husking match. The lavera^ which BtooA 
'at its junction, was not remarkable for ltd re^ctalHlily* tkeu^ it was well knpwn if not mudi 
iirequented.. The kee^r of .the establishment did not bear the best character. 

Gordon alighted at the door, and thundered away with the butt-end oJF his wk^ ior^subiBat 
time before there, appeared any indications of inhabitancy, eaving the fierce yelping of a our 
mingled With the growl of a large house-dog. At lastag^uff voice asked from a windaw 
up stairs^ . 

"Who's there?" 

" Tell him, stranger,*' said Gordon to Ross, " for J expect he knows you better than me.'* 
** Travellers,** shouted Ross. 

" Got no accommodations, jny Iricfnd8-4t'8 now bard unto the morning ; you*d better 
ride on,*' ' 

" Can't do it,** said Gordon^ and after a oonsiderable parley the door was sullenly opooed, 
and our companions entered. The host, after consulting with his wife, who occupied together 
a bed-room adjoining the bar, which also served for a^ parlour, said that he oould give them 
beds in a room back of their's, but they'd have to take them as they were. This was assented 
io by the travellers. Ross asked to be shown to it, when Gordon said he would look after 
bis beast, and went out accordingly, remarkmg : 
" I'll soon be bacTt — Vm sleepy.** 

Ross lifted a light which the landlord offered him, on the promise that he himself would 
attend to his beast, and entered his bed-room. Gordon took a light from a remaining candle- 
atick, and, placing it in a dark lantern, bade the landlord show the way, which the publican 
did. As the latter went before, Gordon stepped without noise to the window of the room in 
wiilch Ross was, and looked through at him intensely. He observed his companion place bia 
hand in one of the beds which trembled, and look inspectingly around. His false whiskers 
had gotten away so as to exhibit his natural ones, and bis wig was somewhat in the same 
predicament. 

"Ross," muttered Gordon through his clenched teeth. "Tes, it's Ross; he's feeling to 
eee if the nest's warm— the bird's off. My brave bully of a constable, you're nearer your 
last home than I am. Damn this liquor— it will ruin me yet.** 

Stepping away from the window, Gordon entered the stable after the tavern keeper, and 
laid, •• Hall, where*s Tom?" 
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- HeMTiNb^tliJMt aU vtm /«lr*" teplW W^ fo a wW$per, •* •nd^le Wt Wi bad through 
the badi 4oeer «»h«e I ^TM opiw»f the |w>iit oM tor 3^ 

> |)^ you Immhv thali AMD in Omm, HaU r 

<< No ; I didn't DotiM him pttrtieitoly ; fr M«Bd» •ia't he ? yoo bcooi^ him.** 

> »m Um, lh» cie H i M e*'' 

•♦DMMl«tlOll,lfit?" 

'< Yet ; hit tine's Beer orer. Let's shoot him through the wiidonr.** 

<« No; BO such things in lagr heuse. Whet» if some of these market folks should beif the 

ci»ckof«hei^lktel?A 

*< I dont care who hears it. He's on my track after me like a bloodhound and,^ he eenaes :, 

it off as if there was nothing but fun in it. It takes two to play that gawe. No man's JHe is 

Bife^with^eeehadsredeTaas^mfetllerhhiw Where^Tew?" 

. «< Up in the iof^ lespect^ ._ 

^ ^ Tem»^' said OordoD» jvceodiog Oie ladder* and sj^ing in an eager whi^er.-^*' Tei%. 

** Come to me if yon want me-^-e^ae one mav be belew^ whis^red a voiee^ lover and: i 
iMee e^fer than <^>rdoii's^ 

Gordon obeyed ihe request, and, passhig along, felt amidst the hay for Tom's hand^ anii^^ 
found it gmeping Apiatol* 
; *• That's right— you're ready : there's treason «pmewhere, Tom." >dd 

" And on my trail,*' said Tom, gritting his teeth. 
.«« Hew did yeu hear tt?" * 

" '^Frem Benbow's account of Ross searching his house— from their hean^ after ywk Kdv 
ChntmaHfer eC ^rour ew» at SpHogdale with that cripple and the gal that's did the thin^ I 
waited here totni^t for the b<^e to eome with my share of the notes, and I'm off fo Ca^adaqe 
or seme ether diggings. T;hedevfl'»delight is kicked up." 

• " FH go with you r exclaimed Gordon, " if ypu assist me to revenge myself esi Resi^ixi 
he?e^ Bail's mwr." . 

« In IfaU's now ?" whispered Fento^ spiiogipg up» ** thea we're done for. i lay mj Pr^^ 
he'sinthisvei7'bisnWfrui%THiii,'^ T 

«<Noibesusp6amiothii«ihe'*diipij8Bd«ia6urmer.- '^ 

<i Disguised as a farmer— here, and suspects nothing," muttered Tom. ^ o ( 

«* He's after me, thenr » and ealy me." 
, •• Do your own re?f»ge thfiB. -licki" : 

^* Ah I sped? low; bHthfr'sh^n after you before to-day." >-i 

" Yesjthejpaicofua. HeoqgbttoJiavehis tbroaicut/' . . 

•'And we ought to do it ; low, speak low. Bully Ben and Pounder, you say, win betafe 
to-night." 

" Th<^ ought to be here now— huph. HaU wfll leave a sign out to let Uiem Mow thii^ 
ire >ww»J there to.n%bt> imd tbeyll come wwnd the baok wey here. Bully will make ^^'i 
rign of a cat's mewing." ' : -p.^ 

Tom had soareely whispered tht jreBMU* when the sign was made and retarried^hfo 
scretchiog a^alM^ ^^9 wait 

In a few moments the ooMntcrieiters were huddled together in the straw, and were made 
acquainted by Gordon with the i^ts famiUar to our reader*. Besides Gordon and Pentoo, 
there were met Bully Ben, Pounder, and Hall. ^'' 

, Hall objected sternly to any violence in hift h^uae. 
*~ ««AA1 this trouWe was brou^tin the camp from you, Gordon," he said, "and that Benbow 

business^" 

« All from me !" said Gordon.—" all from Ross." 
r " I must leave you," said Hall ; " hell suspect something ; you all know what he is." 
' « I know what he is," muttered Bully Ben through his teeth. " He had me, against aU 
law beat nearly to death, to make me confess— when I had neither judge nor jury. And when 
I sued him afterwards, he got off by denying it, though I swore plumply to it. I was 
handled worse 'an a nigger, and I'm for revenge—revenge. Let's take him to the cave." 

" Agreed," said Gordon ; " the cave. Hall shall entice him in the front room— no ; I'li go 
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in, BnA^h\\»he*9 it^ls^fot^mmmikSM nmli oii Milt** W^V)«»^'<^^ t*^<^^ «> as 
to have Tom at the window to ihoot hii^if hetttiMiiptdl U^el0li)^^b«Mlgfa it^ «vhtte I^OH^^ 
Bully Beiu and Gordon, were to make him captive iiilli«'«ofl(lli<^ >t;ir4»tt^ tliMi^elit«t%d the 
house with a carel^w whittle, and found hliii fteoted by the table, rMdiiif s 

** You take it coolly, my new Mend, after sueh ahard ride," iai#i O » w iei( ; ikkv^ikiis kiltiseir 
on his bed carelessly. . -« . ; . ;n i > 

♦* Always do," replied fioii. > - * 

« What may be the matter that you're readfeag f'* inqufared'>G)Oid«t ^ 

<* I picked up the book after you left, stranger— it*s called the adventuregtoNBiltvews, the 
coiaiterielbtr.-'^ ■ '^" 

:^' Hal afreat scoundrel.*' 

" That's as men think, my friend^** replM Ross, *< jOfl as iMii lUak; -TheAtmytfi^f^e^ 
their clients^the brokers the banks— -the banks the people, end the^eeuoterflsiteni &11 But 
eopnterfeiling i» M coi«pionef trade that ym thlnkMi^aJBUiyj^ iaii^>;dleeked girlfirbut k «oim. 
terfeit, and sails like a pirate, and counterfeiters are land pirates, under false coI<hA«^ ' 
Hdwrmany^men do you tfalttk wear felse whiskers end tdieh^ •; 

** You for one," said Gordon, wondering why his comrades did not^ enter, iBid'IMidii'tMr 

*< Certainly, Gordon, my friend," resumed Rom, without t«rtifying tiifieitit sur|Mriiii, «<^ittid 
both of us false clothes— busiUesii is hMttt e e s v* 

*<Butyou'ie done for, hang you!" . jj;.,.: ,, » .: >i • ,j.- , .- .- 

''^No, that's going too fust, Gordon ; never count your diickens befdter^bey^ titticlied^ 
yotthre, BMybe, 1^ prifonerj'' • " > ;,-. 

: *• Npt exactly; here "—through the windowu^" Tittaf* exehdmed BrndUtHMiii fae^ioiw' ■ 
•prtag ie his feet, while Bully Ben and Pounder rtilhed i*. Roi^ iMde ieaKten^tioieseape 
or to draw his weapons. His entire ceelbese aetettished the gttag into ittlM&$Wjf, Mfy Ben 
h;^ apiitoIlBiiisluuMi»bBtinadeno«ttejUplteuseil^^' ' '^ ' >' ' < > 

'* Done like men, gentlemen I" exclaimed Ross ; <* dene like mea—ond, let Ine^adi^lVitlkfttt 
coApl^t^e^ntlemenwhoaeoni torattacltafoe^i^th^iddlb^ / ; ;> •> ....^. l v 

«< You attacked me wUb odds," cried Bully Ben, « whenyotflMiii^Chr^ik^ilriMt'itfle.'^ 

«< But it was in the way of busineMi Bei r Mi^ I IfMrejNm^e^ litat «fteHv«ik^ flibt isaved 
you— confess the fact.'V - ^ • - • - ? ■'^ - '- - > ^ -A .. r ; ;, - . 

" You said you did," retorted Ben, **but I don't belies ymimk^ti^fHi^f^hgiMttmi'''' 

« Clear— conclusive ; but it's wrong in you, geotkmeB^Mqtiliui^TfHIh'iiBffe'^ 31^^^^^ 
think me a natural enemy— not sot I nev^'arrei^ il iMufr tttUdse I tuh ei^^ 
convict him— and not always then. TheiM^e pel% fa Wtti^^Hiild tie^, as-irre^ «^e«<*c, fltere's, 
na->poficyi">"- ■■■ - ■ '- .' \. v^ ._. ,.^.; ... ,y., ,^'. ..... .;i .-^i- o-f. .■ i< '., •- 

«< Ha, ha i well, you are a buster I" exclaimed Pounder. * ^ 

>« Preoiaely,'' replied Ross, « we're all busters, ai you call then^, ff^ 1^ j^i^itt tn^nln our 
Ihie— beys, you're bustert too — Bully Ben'a «.ba«Cen and «» to'^ofdMi 'h*re;*#ft^ Mster 
equal to the biggest of you." ?vv- : - 1? l j 

.!♦ But what makes you pursue me in sUch a way, like a Ml-^und 7*'^ asked ^rSdk, 

♦* A great mistake. Jack," retorted Ross; "didn't we part ftdr firtendtlhic nl^t ^ BeU- 
bow'*2 had we not sodiU glasses thU very night P H^w kmm ya^ thiRr I've enytMn^ ii^ftist 
you? No^ you have a greater enemy than I ever wae to yeitk^? * '^ r 

"Who's that?" asked Jack. . . v ., , » 

« Liquor, Jack— liquor !" said Ross, emphatieidly. 

" That's the fact !" shouted Bulty Beu and Fottnder, wMle tb»/ w^ bad efitei^cf 
the room, struck with the appearance of things within, and forgetting his duty at hitf^st, 
remarked : , . 

"That was into Gordon." 

" Gentlemen," continued Ross, " speaking of liquor,..let% have some. ^Gordon, how did you 
know me?" 

" By your whiskers, Ross— by your whiskers: your false ones slipped aside." 

" Damn them !" said Ross, tossing them from his head with a vexation that astonished the 
counterfeiters, and made them look at him with their first expression of features. 
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** HtTO, SMf** faeeoBtlMail, ^ bring iaibe UqMt t boyt, I ww M^reat game from what' 7011 
thongbt : I htm owMmg agaiiMt yov, 4)111 t^iJMt my \«Mtker« I hwt a quarrel. HttH, lefk 
4iiiv# 5»ar dwvifig imwmtm tw ro Titako tkem off if they nt us olotcff to my head as my 
scalp."* 

■GiixlMi Md fal» oMBpMtont «all#d out to HaO to liimio«r the joke, and preparations 
were made accordingly. Ross fixed his table and arrayed the lights as if he werts seated in bit 
own bed-room. He commended Hall for the neatness of his ihaving^cup, and said he Hked 
the habit of burning spiiito «f wiae <io heatfaig tha water, aadi as he wp6kt, he ignited. 

«« Bat bdnf thttlliiveK,'' laki^M. 

It was accordingly brought, and they all helped themselves— Gordon particiilnty--!ti»-'a 
copious libation. 

^ Bojrt-Nor «alber.8MtleMaB,aKa«K tba fttaiffivityr •hi « » ed lUtt^ 1A«Nr fr>* this ope* 
tafionaClathsriagUsaMataaplewliiitetk •* at I expart yaa always nean to ecntimie hi yoor 
ivaaeot hMoaiwUe piafswisn, may yaa ltfe4he Ml MMtnira tlMit Ilia law aMows, and «e an *lf 
pointB QvdU 1% #pe .fan three piem of aifide, which I bate leafhed in aiy obsa'Tationii 
Firstly; as the preachers would say^ mvmr take aa aoeen^ee where yoa oan dathe deed 
■l(i>ie< aw^iewf Ikwa fiitoitoia aAaa eaipiotow af aaoh atbeiv and in that way we conitablas 
come to find yotl out A fellow is always wanting to know where his accomplice is, feaiM iMf 
bamgbiesta. Jaaidiy ; the ■ a amrt yen aro arreitad hold yoar tangoes, and make tie coa« 
fessions or admissions — I know many a man so firined. Tkh^ ; always send for a keei 
lawyer, and pay him well. And fourthly, and lastly ; always keep oa the best possible terms 
auth the f eatl sBsa n ti my pw i w s i e n * Wa aftendaaach other gmtt serffees—secret services 
that the world is not aware of, and we respect each other accordingly. In ftMSt, ear pMfeastoili 
mMtoally sQitahi aaoh'athes;'' 

<* Faotr ehoatad Qaidoa, 4assiBS hhoieif on Mb bed. 

At thf» nmmeat then wasiMavd wttbaut the vapid trampling of hones. 

** We're betrayed,** shoated Bully Ben, aifliing Ms pistol at Hie head at Ross and ih^, but 
wide oi his mariu lb woahl«>« liava takto eflbot, perhaps, though ahned dh^ctly at the body 
of the constable, for that quick-witted ohaMder, b^ere the trigger was palled, jefrked tHe bed- 
alathee roand hi«« AaUy Bea, pvaseathig his ahouldeir towards^ie window, jumped tfaroOgh it, 
lasb and aU, fo lloim d faf BeoiMler aad Tam Ftsatoa. Gordon jamped ap, and staggered 
towards the window to follow their example, but was thrust back by Ross, and M on the bed 
In a stoto of dronkea iasehsibiiity. 

( <« What's all tl^rampiMiHaU?*' and Ron, steppiag to the door, and calling out to the land- 
locd, who was letting «a ttia haiveaws. 

<* Nothing," replied Hall, eteppiag ap to him and replying hi a whisper, ^ but a parcel ol* 
chaps who are larking it from Springdale." 

** It's not the first lark that's neaiiy cost a man his life. Wi morning, aia*t it ?** 

'< Yes, it's breakkg." ; 

While Gordon was peasttated hi d iwilaaa ess, Ross proceeded to tfe him, whil6 the coun- 
torfeiter muttered to himself : " Catharine, mind me now.— we'll fit him, Tom^-die dogs^' 
hang liquor." 

After aecomplishiag his purpose^ RoasreMMaed' his seat before the lookhig-glass, and finished 
shaving himself with great deli b ei aiien, making'this internal reflection as he looked at Gordon : 

** Damn him ! I thought well nt him aatll I saw his treatment to the woman. He can ge- 
lt with a rush. 1 suppose I must take him to Springdale gaol, as that s the nearest — ^not very 
safe, though. What's that my business ? aSl fve got to do is to cage the bird. The other 
IdUows are dean frona* except T>ofa f «tffeoa— he*s got, what they say I have, the bump of adhe- 
siveness. He'll haoat aboai Mretillhe^ mdibed. I've i^iat bump, by-the-by, myselt or T 
never should have held on so long to my whiskers." Then surveying himself in the glastt, he 
continued : ** I don't know but what I look more like a gentleman without 'em." 

Ordering his breakfast In the roam where Gnrdon lay, Ross had a knife and fork placed for 
his prisoner, and awoke him. Gordon glanced wildly round, while the full force of bis 
situation broke over his bewildered Acuities, and he exclaimed : 

** No, no ; give me bramiy-^Mandy T 

Proceeding tagHit bimeeit B«w handef* it to him with the remark : 
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<^I ield yon, Jadt, il wat yvat wttflfrcBeny." 

Cior^Mi g:ulped it dmm wttfaout m word; and, !■ a hatf of aa hour afteiwafo^ Rosa iMii 
him seated in a waggon, which he drove himself, and co ni poyei Mm saftiy to the SpringdiAi 
gad. 



CKAFTE:!! XH. 

From motives of humanity, when Ross returned to the city, which w«a itateediaeely on Wt 
iweorin^ €Sbrdon to gaol, he called to see Mnr Gordon, and break to faer- her husband^ fitte,. 
and contribute his mite to the relief of her distress. 

The aiBi«t«d woman had been out till past dinner-time, roaming the streets in the hope of 
^ffltil0^soaM eMfitoymeBt'ti^ obtain a meat, and with a vi^ftie sntiMpsCton that she might se^ 
er hear something of her former mistress, and thereby gain an opportunity, after extorting^a 
promise from her not to do Gordon any injury, to inform her of his fhreats» ibrfaer gratitud^^ 
tmWm A t iw i ^e a waa e^er abiding fti her memory, and" ffke a ftuntafa^ ever flotrftig. Her 
efforts liad been vain in tracing her mistress, or obtainiag food. She could not l>ear Hit 
idea of begging, and she r tLwia e d ' ty h w' W f ghAed hometoetiduret^ lihe might the gna w la g t ^ 
if fc aa guv 

'WhSe-slie'Siil o» lier'Mttlv'Stoel; wtth her fatte bmried % her hand!i,'thfhtthg> saff'thoughf)i(. 
^U>ss, who had rapped twice unheard by her, entered the room. Its 'gloomy appearance attd 
1^ men than giiie wy a ppea »a>eo ef the weman, stntdreven hh fe^ng^ used as tfiey were- 
Id ea sn es of waela li o d ae sa and sorroir. She arose, and respectfliffy offered him a chahr. Hl^ 
tmk it, aad teUtagher who ha>aras, and what he was, informed her of Gordon^ imprisonment 
il Hie Sptii^ale gaol to await Ids trial. 

" Then you were here last night ?•' said she. 

*< I was ; and saw enough of ym^ to rospeet ybu. Gordon, If you can, you should forget. 
Ft«n yow piain^ there Is aa ehaace for ilka ; if he escapea an fftdietment fbr counterfeiting^ 
aid anotliir for peijary agidast a boy, f think fheyH f* on h&ii the rabbery of Mr Pinekae/*'^ 

«« Mr Piacfcaey r what Mr Plaekney r 

^ A genlieaMUi who la a ftiead W Mr Langdafe, one of o/or rlehestmerchtftttft* 

^* Do you Imow, sir, where Gordon waSt besides at Mr Benbow^ ?* 

•' Cer tai n l y ; and i don^ see what he was dohig there unless* to beg ofTfrom Mr Plaokney^. 
Wt he waff at Mr Langdale's. Jessep tracked Mm.'* 

«>Mr'Iiaiigdale*s! where i» Mr Langdile^r 

«^In Washington square, nomber — — •. Maybe yoult ihid there the lady Hhst yea and 
1m were ta&ing of-^your eld mistress^ 

** Catharine looked at Ross in bew ild erment, but spoke not 

^l wish I had tl^oseten dolhtfs to tetara te yon ; but if I must ga te prison, can^ yoi» 
pat Bie where John is ?** 

** rve no authority to take yen to prisoa, and wottldh*t exerdse it If I had,* said Ross;- 
•^ I did my duty in arresttag Gordon, and I shall be wett paid for ft. I consider that I owe 
you ten dollars, and here they are." 

« No, no ; let aw wovk for yoa, and repsqr yoa fa that wiqr.* 

'< Certainly, you shall," said Ross ; '*here, take the money, and PI) send you round somc^ 
tpetk, or call with my wlfo, asfd see yea i^beat It.** 

Expresshig her gralitBde more^ manaer than word^ Cktharfiae took fire dbUars, refhsing^ 
to take mere^ and Rosa lelt her 

Fixing her scanty dress with as much skill as possible, Catharine proceeded directly te^ 
Sfr Langdale*s, and^ entetfaig the wea, asked Hie senrant for Miss Atherton. 

«Tell her Catharine QordeB»«» sakt CMharifte, •and Abll see me," lookhig over her 
dress. 

, Hesitatfaig for ft aMMnant, the servaat wettt addaoon returned, telling Catharine to follow 
her. She was oaadactad to a qiteatttdly fhrabhed bed^room, where Miss Atherton siA in a 
Tolvptnoaa disbaUOa. 

« Shut the door after you,*' said Miss Atherton quietly to theservant, who h'ngered on the 
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threshold. <* Catharine, if that you ?" she said, adraiidng with emotion, and taking the 
iMLttd of her forner maiden ; *' I*m glad to see yon— I heard yon were dead—bnt sorry yoa 
baTe so much altered. Yoa are in distress.*' 

*' Deep, deep r* exclaimed the servant.maid, shakhig all over with emotion ; '* in body nod 
in soul. In heart, in health* in hope— mined and undone for ever.* 

<* Merciful father ! what can I do for you ? will money relieve you V 

** It's strange. Miss Clara, but AomethlBg seems to bind me in my darkest hour to yov- 
Gordon told you I was dead?** 

** He did,** said Miss Afherton. *< Sit down and tell me what has happened to yon? After 
be left you, you followed him." 

*' I did ; but first excuse me. Miss Clara : you know the character of GordoB— be i$now 
In gaol»at a place 4»lled Springdale, for counterfeiting and other crimes— exeaae m» bu tcm 
be in any way do you an injury ?^ , 
. <^ Me an iiyury 1— why». Catharine ?" 

<* Because, last night, when in bis cups, be^but you promise me to teU it to no eqe t0 ais 
baymr 
. y Certainly not ; Til only use what you tell me in seli-defonee." 

' ** Miss Clara, I owe you so much that I am bound to tell you what be said : be thr e«4eac ij t 
yfm» and said if be was not so much taken up with bis own risk» that be eeold get httib- 
inpney out of somebody, whom 1 thought be meant you." 

« Me U-wbere did you say Gordon was 1 confined at Sprii^pdale, was it not ? about timly 
or twenty-five miles from here. JM he ever tell you any way fai wbiob be oouM iojuro me ?* 

^ Never*** replied Catharine ; " 1 have only been with bim a few montbi ; be left liie 
behind in (be old country. At times he would speak against you ; but 1 dont think be l&ed 
you after you made bim marry me.*' 

** Likely-^tbat*s it. Now tell me about yourself Catbarine." 

** I've not much to say* Miss Clara. After John married me, and we quit service witb ^* 
he threw off restraint, and became much wilder. We got very poor, my child died^ and bo 
took me to London, where* in a few months, after trying to makfrOie an outcast, be abandoned 
me, and came to this country. I followed after hbn in the next ship, and after a world of 
trouble, and search* and sorro^-^spending all the little money I had, and wid'king for my 
daily bread, and roaming from city to city, and sometimes giving up in despair^-— by aeeSdent 
I met him one day in the market in this place*' He was mounted on a horse, and bad sei^eral 
men who seemed like jockies talking to him. He adway* would gamble. I went upto him, 
and called him aside to speak to him; He ioo|ced .surprised and angry at first, and the next 
minute told me to say my say out before company. He then turned from me to bis friends^ 
and said, nodding his head at me, that there was game. I couid not bear it— I burst into 
tears, and walked away. He followed me at some diatiuice, and damned me for leaving h6me ; 
but' I begged and prayed with him so that at last he took me to a miserable room from the 
house where I was Hving— where— but I woijit ^peak of his treatm^t to tne. He has been 
getting worse and worse ; more dissipated and more, uqtii be is now in prison."— And the 
poor thing wept bitterly. 

" My God, woman, why did you live with him-*wby did you not anmbllate bim !" ex- 
qbdmed Miss Atherton, stamping her foot on the fioor. 

** O I Miss Clara, if you had loved as I have, the ground be trod, upon* thdtlgh it were the- 
desert, would be more to you than paradise without bim.i;-^the darkest night brighter than 
the brightest day— poverty, misery, and the world's sconi with hint* ihetter than the world's 
wealth without." 

'*'I traced those feelbigs in yoU|, or you n<ever should.bave married him. I pUy you ttotk 
my soul. How dare any man to outrage so a woman's feelinga«u4eelings snob iis yours wei% ! 
Give up all notion of him, and let bim die a blasted convict.*' 

*' I can't— I oan^t !" exclaimed Catharine. ** You can*t mkt tboi heart youiig agaih ; 
the roots of the knotted oak can never be tendri]s;a^?ii|i—.tl|ey can never be iranspbiiited-^ 
in the bosom of the earth where they grew up in their strength they must bie left or wither^i • 
evfn to expose them is withering,*' r 
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s ** You speak tndy of fome hearts^ I belieTe,** said Miss Athcrton, with a brow which 
bore the stamp of passion and power* " but not of all. I respect your womanly affection, but 
I trust, for the happiness of my sex, that such is to be found oftener in romance than in reality. 
Gatbarine, yon must feel no fohe delicacy with me— t have abundant wealth, ajnd will assist 
you ; were I in your situation and you in mine, remembering the past, I would both ask and 
expect it of you.** So speaking, Miss Atherton handed her several gold pieces. <' You must 
apet whatever you want-^clothes, and whatever else, and tell me. Let none of this go to fee 
some pettifogging lawyer who won't know the first principles of the case. If there is any 
hope for John, I wHI see that he has able counsel. Come and see me to-morrow— be punc- 
tual, Catharine ; no foolish errand to Springdale to see him and let him couzen or beat your 
inoney from you ; he is better as be js f if he, has not money he will get no drink but what is 
good for him— and abstinence (rom intoxication may reform him." 

Here the servant entered with a card in ,her hand, which she gave to Hiss Atherton, 
which the lady looked at peculiarly, and said — , . 

<* l^ell Miss Fitzhurst that I will be down |n a moment ; and s^ to my maid I do not 
want her. '* Catharine," she continued to Gordon's wife, '* you shall fix my dress forme ; it 
irill not be the first time, and m(^ not be the last.*' 

'\ ** My fingers are aU thumbs now. Miss Clara,^ said Catharine, smiling %t the memory of 
^brighter days i ** but I'll try— Uie wa^ing«tub and floor-scouring havo unfitted uie for such 
a duty. How I use to love it. You used to be easier fixed ^an other ladies^ ond^never 
A»uim1 faulty" 

<* I am not as patient as I used to be; butnomatter-^-flome of these days, mayb^ you will be 
.with me again, mid we'll make these men behave better. No, Catharine, these plain pearl 
0i^pg8, they become black — ^now« that solitary ring* Call and see me to-morrow, Caithiurine, 
or this afternoon — or to-night, if you feel to like it, and if I am not engaged we'll talk over 
other times. Be of good eheer— these men, Catharine, have a maxim, my girl, that faint 
heart never won fair lady, and we women must have, for our maxim, this—that faint lady 
'never won or kept false man— so there shall be no heart in our maxim at all* Good byct" 

** Good bye. Miss Clara ; God for ever bless you," said Catharine, descending the steps 
behind her former mistress, and dwelling upon the splendour of her peeHess beauty. 

The ladies met like two who had been anxious to see each other, from what they had 
beard mutually of the other's personal and mental attractions. Miss Atherton was some 
years the elder, and the impression of intellectual superiority and great womanly tact and 
observation sat upon her brow. Perhaps Fanny's first impression of her new acquaintance 
was that she was a thought too worldly in her manner ; but it passed away from her mind 
in five minutes. Miss Atherton thought she saw in Fanny something of what she herself 
bad been, or might have been but for the past — something, but riie felt their characters 
were different naturally. Though her brow was sunny as the marble when the sunlight falls 
upon it, yet a doud crossed her heart when Fanny, in mailing tne apology of her father's 
sickness for her delay in calling, added— 

'* Mr Pinckney was to have escorted me. Miss Atherton ; but some involvement of bis 
affairs horn the low price of cotton compelled him to go to Mr Mason's, the lawyer ; so I 
determined, as I came in expressly to see yo«, that I would not be deprived, by any further 
untoward circumstances, from making your acquaintance." 

*' I hope your lather is better ?" inquired Miss Atherton. 

■* Much better. Several pleasant occurrences of late have relieved him ;" and Famiy spoke 
of Bobby's trial and Pompey's conduct, saying how much it had gratified her father. ^ 
^ ^ I hope Mr Pinckney's loss is not great ?" inquired Miss Atherton. 

** I don't know exactly its extent,* rejdned, Fanny, who^ not knowing why, eould not refrain 
firom Mushing. 

** Caught," thought Miss Atherton to herself ; " shell have him if he were pennOess ; 
•lie's proud, and would be proud to show her disinterested love. Pinekpey bat not told her 
(SToorseives— pride again.*' 

This thought of the ini^t passed through her mUid, when she asked Fanny if the had 
igmt iMard of Goy^MT, the eounterfeiter. In reply to which inquhf Fanny ga;ve an aoeount 
iff Vbcmimd t U Feggy mmI Bobi^; and off hit deaire to marry the ifoniwr. After a Yeiy long 
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can, fumf took her \eMr% pressiog Mks Atbertoo to c«U apd ««o her coon, nd explabiojg^ 
thfttthej w«fi» ■•( spendiaf the winter in the city ia confe^aeEoe of her fath«r*» gout« 

. «* I j^emtse you**' lepUed Miss Atherten, ** th«t ihe artt f^r 4ay— cUy Uke this— th«fe 
Qoevss, the day after t*»inerfow» if it*8 that day, I will ride out aad see you. I um. deterained^ 
if yea wiU aUow m% to know you wcU.*' They shook hands and pasted. 

** A beautiful woman," thought Miss Atherten as she viewed her own fair proportions la 
the glass ; " beautiful — and my good friend Howard has caught her heart Can he hav* 
lest his fbrtane-»-no, I don*t believe — would I be very sorry ? I ought to be. It will recpiii^ 
a- woman of mote determination of character to make a distinguished man of Pinckney ihaHi 
my visitor. Can't I get him back ? he treats me with se much the air of an escap^ bird 
tlMit won't be eanght agaia. I must to Spriogdale ^ I mast know something aboat thi^ 
Gordon. I suspect, and— I wonder if Howard had any particular feeUag other tiian the call 
cj£ bnsiaess wb4ch kept him away. 

Her reverie was interrupted by the announcement of Pinokney's name. He entered^ sMi 
laeked bfaek when on inquiry be learned thai Miss Fitshnrst had caUedaud left. He slaid 
hft a kvf moments, and took his leave* 

** He tries my woman's temper to the otlermost," soliloquised Misa Atherteni when tft# 
4nor closed on him — ** te» the uttermost—why he was once the creature of my smilesw*' 

Faaniy eypsessed herself to Pinckney in the most unbounded terms of admfration of Miss 
Atbeitett. ** Howard," she said, laughing, " yeull make me jealons if you go there muehu** 

** Ah ! I fear, Fanny, that I not only shall not go there, but shall be absent from yea for 
tup OS throe weeks* My aHairs, I believe, will compel me to go to New York. 1 am in hope» 
tfiiat my visit wiU make all right. That Mr Mason is certainly a splendid man ; it is a treat 
i^ t^ilk with him and Laagjclale. I wish often, Fanoy„ that I had studied one of the prefessiooft » 
ia this ceu*try there seems to be something in the very atmosphere which requires a man ta 
he emplegied. But we must gota Europe in the spring, and I will there prove to you tba| I 
have not flattered you, and show them what flowers gsow in America ; but yoi^r city has aU 
rea^y shown them that." 

<< And Miss AtbevtoB." 

" Yes ; but her's is a beauty to pleaae a boy — one who has not seen the worUi*' 

•* or no,, not always so, Howard i think how Mr Langdale s^^eaks of her. X shovkUi't 
wonder if they made a match.;* 

*< Ah! would yo« not? I hope that Sidney will return before J go* My dearest Fai|B|(^ 
the pain of separation^ but £or so short a time, wiH make me fi^el more desolate than wheia ( 
stood upon the shores of £uref>e an utter stranger J* 

la a £ew days Pinckney; leil Holly for New York. His parting with Fanny had that pleased 
anxiousness- which we may suppose tw^ Lovers to feel who, by separate pathways tbat join ere 
long, have parted for a moment, each to pluck a flower, which they meant to present in exchange 
when they met again, as a token of their everlasting love, and that theveafter they should pact^ 
no more. 



CHAPTBie xia 

Miss Athbrton kept her promise, and made an early return of Fanny's calL As the ride was 
a long one, she spent the day and night at HpUy, and th^ had a long t£f£-a^teM togfe(hiir. How 
soon, under suoh circumstances, an intimacy ripens. 

Saddened by Pincknes's abaeoc% and gaining no comfort from her visiti to Sarah» who-was 
sadder, and dared not impart her feelings in sympathy, Famif? sought tho escitemm^ ef the 
city to relieve the loneliness which, in spite of her efforts, pressed upon her hei^ ^Bmrmxto 
her homo with Misa Athbrton at Langdale's. ^fae found ii^the gay circle of lashion that 
Miss AthertoQ., was all the talk— the envy of the bellefw end the toast o£ thff heau]|. lhs*44» 
miration she excited seemed so common to her that nothing in her "vwjiner indicfttedrhsi ^M^ 
sciousa^ofU. ^ 

Ai»d, L^ngrtMe, with his lAtell^t apd ^nanxi^r,,and fuU WN^eeia^imiy <)|; ^^^mji Md 9Mim 
jf^.i;^om9>ftow be delinli^d to sest^hhAfeU; UQon thff lofo lV9Mv«i|)tlKP^«P««H9Ati^jiV«i 
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hours 1 Hf knew so weQ the art of pleasing^aad hq had known so niuch of the sorrows and 
selfishness of existence, that whatever oould lend a charm to it he garnered with a miser's 
care to enjoy with a poefs sensibility. He scanned the beauties, from their silk^ slippers to 
their slightest curl of jribboo^ with that feeling .of 4eli9ate pevoeption that nuite the minutest 
touch in the poetry of life a minister to his enjoyment. How quietly, yet shrewdly, he wou4d 
comment upon any little trait of eharac^r he had Jeei) exhibited in society* and with a tact 
that gave it the interest of a novel ; or if JUterature was the theme, who ^lat heard tuen could 
&ncy him the keen man of the world* who knew the interest table so well, and had turned it 
to such good account amidst day-books and ledgers,-*draymeii and hogibeads ? yet the truth 
is, that it was this contrast that ^ave such a zest to his enjoyment of the society of his inmates ; 
■and how quickly he anticipated any little want in his household which would or might contri- 
bute to their gratification ; the fanciful bird-cage and its glittering inmate, if it struck his eye 
in the street, was so unostentatiously, if attainable, conveyed to his home. The richness of 
the hot-house, the varieties of the exotics, some beautiful specimen of statuary, some Jrai 
fossil, some glorious painting, if met with, he made his own, to contribute if but to a moment's . 
pleasure. And amidst it all the cares of business clouded his brow not an instant, or gave t 
bis thought and presence of mind the least abstraction. If some merchant-friend dined with 
bim, whose soul was wrapped up in sordid traffic, Langdale continued the conversation* not 
-only to make him pleased with himself, but amusing to his inmates ; and when he lefl^ with 
what a quiet good humour he wpuld trace some trait of his character, or tell some tale of him 
on 'Change, but without the least malice — scandal he despised. 

Idiss Atherton, who had seen the world thoroughly and in its highest circles, would often 
wonder to herself over his powers of pleasing, while Fanny, in listening to hin^ would fSncget 
f<«r the moment even Plnckney. 

One day, when Fanny and Miss Atherton were together in the latter's chamber-^ was 
^ne of those gloomy days of autumn when the fire looks so pleasant within and everything so 
unpleasant without — on such a 4ay, whQe Fanny was buded with a bit of fancy work. Miss 
Atherton \yas busy in rummaging in her tnuiks unoog a number of letters and trinkets, when, 
looking up, shrsaid : 

** Fanny, what a dull day— it*s enongh to give one the horrors to look out ; yet everything ; 
withii\, nevertheless, is not unjoyous. It's a day that makes one look black ; don't you think 
fio ? 1 always call them your confi4ential days." 

** That's a good term," replied Fanny ; " His strange, indeed, how our feelings change . 
with the weather. J can't say that I have been moping all the morning, but I have a kind 
^f pleasing thoughtfulness upon me. Prom your pile of letters, and your being a single lady 
I can Judge what kind of reminiscences you are calling up.*' 

• As to that, maybe you are mistaken— but here I have a whole trunk full of letters-^ 
from belles and beaux— friends and foes; from foolish old lords and gay young gentlemen— 
eren down to a servant maid. Are you fond of poetry ?" 

*Very, indeed." 

** I suppose every young gentleman who rhymes thinks he writes poetry. Here's a scrap 
from a certain gentleman to a certam friend of mine, upon the gentleman's understanding 
that the lady was engaged. It is called : 

DB8P0NDBNCY. 

I*in 0«d : tbere is a pall of g^loom 



>f *loo 

Alisve »0 in the avnay aay, 
Ab if the ipirits of the tomh. 

With their dait train'were sweeiting by. 
) feel like kiia, wbow tyrant** dMuB 

Bound to the dead in days of old ; 
f feel Wf pvlte in heart and brain- 
In th# woHd'a «ontict ifvvwinr ooU. 
Vm vad: for thy sweet dreanis to^ufht. 

Pair spirit of my song and aonl, 
Kot hither will they take their flight, 
, Or spread aroand me tlieir control : 
JInothiwr hm Ihy vHghied tow, 

AMi soon the fS^Umdhmd helllOe, 
And press the kiss upon thy brow. 

And thpn far him wUl then fefeake 
The world— and he for aye will he— 
The 01 id, and the world's law to thee. 



I'm sad : for had we met hefore 

Ere yet that plighted tow was brdkca, 
1 might haye— but no more, no more— 

I bear within the bitter token. 
I jMg^t have loved thee with a Ioyo 

Whidi even in despair is true. 
Which day by day sl^onld seek to prove. 

Daily the deepev.deht were due.— 
I might have loved thee as he lored 

Wu» gare tiie world for smile like thine. 
And marked its changes all anmored 

If 1 hsd claoped thy hand in mine. 
I might have loved mee, and thy smfle 

Had flnng a blessing en my brew, 
AL^eep as in the darkening wile 

That dwells upon my spirit now. 
I might have loved thM, might I do 
As noch as thon^ I now atff ht woo. 
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*< There, d<m*t yoa think that 'gentleman loved and meant to love, though hopelessly 2'* 
ezdahned Miss Atherton» laughing^ and Uying the MS. on the table heside her. 

«• It sounds in that fiLriiion,** replied Fanny $ ** and I like what seems to be the faitenseness 
of his feetings.** 

** Feelings ! now, Fanny, do yon think that any one ever sat down to write poetry who 
fdt at the timer* 

«* So the writers of it say," replied Fanny ; ** and I can fimcy nothing more natural. We 
see a friend to unburden our hearts to ; and why not, when we have no friend, to make oar . 
pen one — as somebody talks of a lover breathing his mistress's name to the flowers.'* 

** Oh ! you are thinking of Hudibras," exclaimed Miss Atherton : 

* I'll carve your nAme on burka of trees 
With CiM-love lUMto uid floorithefl.' *' 

Fantiy blushed, and Miss Atherton continued : '* Listen to this ; here's an extract from the 
same writer, but in humble prose : 

**^ Whom could I love but thee ! In the world I*ve left behind me^a wide continent 
through which I travelled~l saw none who for a moment attracted my attention. Here, in 
this bright land, where beauty assumes its loveliest forms, and borrows all the graces of 
poetry and the arts — the cultivation of centuries — still I passed on ix^different to the living ^ 
though not to the dead, until I saw thee— then whom could I love but thee ? and from that 
hour, of whom else have I thought ? . Why do I linger here when friends are calling me to . 
my distant home, sunny as this, but that thou art all the world to me, and I have no home 
but in thy smile ! Last night, when I saw you with the gay flatterers around you, to whom 
you &tened seemingly with so pleased an ear, whose ear did I seek if not thine— and was it . 
not deaf to me ? why, sometimes, then have you smiled on me ? was it with the Syren's wish, 
to beckon through flowery path to destruction ? yet but smile if you only act it, let me but 
be near you— 

< Let me but breathe 
The blened air that's breathed by thee, r 

And whether on its wings it bear. 
Healing or death, ^tis one te me.' " 

<* In the name of mercy f exclaimed Fanny, smiling, as Miss Atherton stopped, *' wljuat 
became of that swain forlorn ?" 

*< What became of— him! he's still in flesh, I presume— still in flesh— men have died^and 
worms haveeaten them, et cetera. Don't you think a schoolboy, upon the instant, obuld , 
finish the quotation? 'but not for love.' . Listen to this: 

** * Hope has been called a flatterer— a sycophant ; yet she is the only sycophant and ^ 
flatterer who forsakes not the wretched, but whose smile grows warmer as their wretchedness 
increases. To all the living she is a bosom friend, and she forsakes not even the dead^ Cor 
she haunts the graves of the departed, and visits the sleepless pillow of the bereaved with % 
the promise that the severed shall meet again. And 1 after such a promise how sweetly , 
slumber visits the eyelids of that lonely one. Then why am I so forsaken that she conies 
not to me? In vain I court her smile, and solicit her to promise me, when yoU firown 
upon me, one impulse of cheerful existence for the future. But no! she acts towards me 
as your slave, and you forbid her to visit me with even a whisper that is gladdening. OhLy 
beloved *" 

** Read the name out," interrupted Fanny ; <*read the name out, oh ! beloved Clara.*' i 

" Could you think," exclaimed Miss Atherton, " that so hopeless a youth would dure to 
practise the profanity of using such a beloved one's Christian name ? No ! were it yoo. he'd 
have to say ' Oh ! beloved Miss Fitshorst' ' If hope had been your slave as he represents, and 
you had told her to smile upon him, then it might be ' Oh 1 beloved Fanny.' Our sex seldev 
rise to the dignity of the solitary surname, such as Caesar, Washington, Napoleon, except in 
mythology ; for instance, Hope-^she's a female and flirt, and yet we always call her ptain 
Hope." 

" The sex is known by the character without the designation,'* said Fanny, laughing. ^'I 
wonder if ever she flittered into this gentleman's presence again ! Do let me see a scrap of 
his hand- writing— .they say it shows the character, and I fancy his must he excessively treiou* 
lous— that scrap of rhyme, if it has not the name." 
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'* Yea, it 18 a tremolooi hand,** replied Miss Atherton, handing to Fanny the MS. of the 
lines on ' Despondenof ' with a careless hand, but a peculiar smile. 

'* Astonishing !** exclaimed Fanny : ** bow much the hand- writing is like that of Howard>— 
of Mr Pinckney. And his initials T said she, in a faltering tone, dropping the p«per 
from her band. ** Deceived, and so cruelly !" 

** Miss Fitzhurst, how agitated yOu are ! ** exclaimed Miss Atherton, in a tone of apparent 
alarm. ** I regret exceedingly that the discovery of this secret, or, I should rather say, thig 
mere &ct, should so much i^tate you. I did not fancy that Mr Pinckney was other to you 
than an acquaintance ; and you must do me the justice to say, under what I presume are 
existing circumstances, that it was your joke upon his hand-writing, and your expressed wish 
to see it, that caused me to show it ; besides, hand-writings, now I reflect, may be alike, and 
this you are not certain, are you, this is Mr Pinckney's ?" 

** You know it is — but no matter— it is immaterial,** said Fanny, making an effort to resupie 
her work. ** Read on.*' 

«* Not for worlds !** exclaimed Miss Atherton : " not for worlds ! I assure you. Miss 
Fltshurst, that there is nothing in my feelings and relations towards Mr Pinckney which does 
not leave him free as air. Whatever rights of explanation there are arising from this 
unfortunate little incident, they rest entirely between you and Mr Pinckney. Indeed, if I had 
for a moment fimded the poraibility of anything unpleasant to your feelings occurriog in fliis 
careless examination of my trunk, I would have locked it up for ever, and have thrown 
the key into Lethe. I repeat, therefore, that there is nothing in my feelings or relations towards 
Mr Pinckney which does not leave him perfectly free to act ; and if you feel yourself so placed 
towards him — it never crossed my brain for a moment as to need of him an explanation— I beg 
and pray of yoii that you will mention the precise manner in which you discovered his commu- 
nication to myself. Among those many packages which you see there spread out, which, as I 
told you, are from a variety of persons, from lords to waiting-maids, it was by the merest 
accident I chanced to light upon a stray letter of' his; one' of the extracts was not his— and I 
forgot that he was not now in Europe. These little effusions have no effect upon myself; I 
look at them as the oflbrings of a gallant, gay young gentleman, who was then fresh from th9 
poets, and who would not write so wildly now, though he might be truly and devotedly in love. 
I thought yon looked at them in that light yourself, for you may remember we laughed 
heartily over them— not that they are not remarkably well written, but from their excessive 
'professions of hopeless attachment I hope you thoroughly comprehend my feelings in this 
matter, Miss Fitzhorst ?** 

•* Thoroughly,** said Fanny, «« thoroughly.'* 

« Indeed, Fanny, I hardly knew how to advise you. I had heard that Mr Pinckney waa 
attentive to yeu ; so I have heard that Mr Bradley was. Mr Pinckney I had heard so often 
here and in other places given away, that I continued to hold him a gallant devoted to our 
sex at large. In-toed, I do not knew how to advise you.** 

« To whom rise have they given him ?*' askdd Fanny, trying to force a smile. 

*• To whom ?— sudi things so escape my memory. Ah t I have heard Colonel Bentley say, 
by4he*by, a friend of your family *s, Fanny, that he thought at one tfane, to use his expression, 
that our Lothario was smitten with Miss Grattan ; so you see how utterly ignorant I was 
that the discovery of his hand-writing in badinage to anybody could give you a moment's un- 
easiness. I dare avow, now, that Mr Pinckney, in his interviews with you, never mentioned 
that h^ knew me abroad but cautiottsly-»did he?*' , 

«• He did net-but— -?• 

** Hear me one moment, Fanny. No one has ever heard me speak of him in any way but 
as a Lovelace. Your brother, intimate as they are, I do not believe ever heard him mention 
my name, except as one that he had met and admired ; not even in his letters from abroad 
where he was, with the same pen and ink in his hand with which he wrote to him, puzzling his 
brain to concoct these billet-doux to me. Pardon me — but I think I can guess a little at what 
may have been understood by you with regard to his feelings towards you, but you never heard 
him mention me but as a casual acquaintance.** 

** No, never. Don't let's talk in thii way — it's nothing,*' said Fanny, deeply blushing. 

*• Well," resumed Miss Atherton, *• to show you the light in which 1 view these little corn- 
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municatioiif* I iiave neyer mentioned po a bouI that he ever showed me an^ Attentions abroad 
whatever. In truth, it would be excessively unpleasant to me to haye u^ name brought int« 
the matter in any way. Should it be* let me not be thoi^^ht too urgent in re^uestis^-^ re- 
peating the request— that jou will fully explain my innocent and unconscious ageui^.'' 

*lt's wearing late,*' said Fanny, rising ; *' it is itme for us to prepare for dinner;** and ihiQ 
arose from her feat, when Miss Atherton took her hand, and impressing a Uss apom her 
brow, walked with her to her chamber door. 

Poor Fanny ! compressiDg her Ijps together, she leaned against her bed in speechless agoi|}r 
for several minutes, when, by a strong resolution of her will, she made her toilet, and entered 
the withdrawing room a moment after Miss Atherton, where sbe found Mr Langdale standiiy 
by her side, while she was preparing to play on a most tasteful harp which that gentleman h«4 
just purchased. 

'* Are you 4inwell, Miss Fltzhurst ?" said Langdale to her on observing her pale brow. 

•*No,sir; not at all.'* 

** A little sorrowful only," said he^ ^' then come, coz, play for Miss Fitzhuist Moore*sbe«a- 
tiful song— * O soon return.'" 

'* No i let me sing you a song of your friend, Mr Pinckney, which was written fl^foadi aa^ 
was popular with the Americans there. I like the tune, if I don't believe entirely in the 
hopelessness of the sentiment." 

So speaking, she sang the following lines, to which Laqgdale listened uttentively, attracted, 
as he was, not only by the gracefulness of her form, which her attitude at the harp so finely 
developed, ^ut by the softness of her tones and the distinctness of her enunoiationr ia nvl^idii 
last jpartlcular she did not prove herself a follower of fashion. 



O ! BLAHE HER NOT. 



Oh ! bteve her noi— bu* love wm 4eep5 
An4 if her heart was lightly woo, 

8er«DeaM»ry will vigil keep, 
And let her^e be the only one. 



Ia «ti« wmld we control the 1 
The ferthett river oeelu the eea^ 

And thus, though they be far apart, 
Herfeney k ao longer Aree. 



If 4»e««ttesa ia the WM^ 

Anil careless of the flatterer's tone^ 
Kememberthet ladifRnreBC (fanee 

le bat the with to be aloae 

There is»o enve eri1U» the «r»w4. 
It but r^iews the deep rearet ; 

For (here, when the false-hearted vowed, 
iShe'pfottiisedJMeer to Cnget. 



And thoogh but one that promise heard. 

And though that promiee be fiDrgot* 
The faithful maiden keeps her word— 

O I blame her not—O ! blame her not. 

'*There,8ir!" exolaimed Miss Atherton, rising and bowing to J^angdale's OPmpU 
** 1 have christened your harp for j^ou with your friend's song s it is a heautiful instrumeAt of 
most delightful tone. I must say, of im the gentlemen I have #net in two contipeots, that a 
<;ertain coz of mine knows best how to oharm his guests, Won*t yon endorse that, Famoiy ?** 

*' With my who^e heart," said l^an^y. *\MJt Langdale^ Q«m you toll ^me whwi the maiLgoeg 
eastward?*' 

'< Ah^r* said Langdale, ** I may quote :yQur friend and xny Srmd*i ^sang to you, and WpJiST 
it to,yfuhoth— 
«— Thes.tboogbtbeybelurapnft, I 
Her iaikcy is no longer free.' 

This afternoon. Miss Fltzhurst, at five o'clock — the maH ebses at half after four. D» 
you know, Miss Fltzhurst that this song of our friend*s, of which my ito coc seems to -have 
exclusive possession, reminds me of a suspicion which had ofken -crossed my v^Bd ?^ 

«* What is that, Mr Langdale?*' asked Fanny. 

"Why, that our fHend Pinckney, and this cOz of mine, know more about each e^ier in 
relation to themselves than we wot of. I have thoygfat H often have not yon ?" 

" Why should I?" said Fanny, turning pale. 

« I cannot give any conclusive reason,'* replied Langdale, *< but my surmises are Strooi^. 
He makes me jealous, I assure you. You know your power — therefore, from a selfish motive, 
I beseech you ke^ him closer to your side when he returns." 
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Miss AthartoB struck the keys of the harp, as if she wera utiiSotiiMioifs of what was said, 
and, dinner being announced, they each took an arm of Langdbll^, and proceeded to the 
dining- rooDL 

Fanny in vain endeavonred to make a riiowof dining. As sdon as stte could sHe withdrew 
to her chamber, and after g%i2ing Vacantly into the street ftA** some time*, she took pen and 
p^)er, and addressing Pinokney, wrote as follows : i 

" Miss FitsBhurst's compliments to- Mr Pinckney, with the net urn of the presents and lettlers 
she has received from Mr Pinckoey. She hopes by the next mail f» receive hers* M^ss Plt*- 
hurst would remark, that if, hereafter, either business or pleasure should brings Mr Pinckney 
to , that she considers that no courtesies heretofore existing between them will requite 

Ills appearance at Holly. On the contrary, should Miss Fitzhurst and Mt Pinckney ever meet, 
it must U» on the footing of entire strangers.** 

Making up a packi^e of hit letters and presents, and enclosing th^m in the above, Fanny 
^sailed h'jr servant^ and giving him the means to pay the postage, ofdercfd him to take it 
immed'ately 'to the post-office. This done, she locked her door, and, throwing herself ' oil her 
bed, gjv er loose to her bitter feelings. 

Miss ^herton was standing at the front door as the servant descended' the steps, wHere^ 
I>angdale had just left her^ and observing the letter in his hand, she asked : 

** Ay, John, is that for me ?" 

** No, miss," he replied, holding* up* the* letter' so that Miss Atherton could read the direc- 
tion ; '* it is a letter that Miss Fitzhurst has orderad me to put into the postwoflSce.'*' 

** You had better make haste tfaen^ John, or you will tie tt>o lato (br the mail ;*' and the 
menial hastened on his erra]ld.« 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Whbk Gonlon was commlttted'to gaol he' summoned all the energies that guilt and inebriety 
hid left him to escape' the consequences of his crimes. He inquired of the gaoler the morning 
after his commitment If Mr Bronsoir was !n the village, and learned fh)m him that that worthy 
had been absent from SpHngrltale some timej and had not yet returned. Daily he made the 
ftttltless inquiry, aud almost momently he was casting his eyes rouifd the walls of his prison 
devising' some mode of escape; but his appalled heart throbbed thick with the consciousness 
that without assistance, strongly ironed as he was, even that gaol, so inferior in strength t^ the 
eitygaol, would hold him until juilSce consigned him to the penitentiary. 

He wondered if to that unguarded prison window Bully Ben, or Pounder, or Tom Fenton, 
would not come in some deep dark midnight to save him. 

•« No, no r he would soliloquize ; " they have not the heart ; and if they had, they lay the 
break upon me~and here they will leave me to my fate. Damn them ! if they were here and 
I were free, they might watijh awhile fer my coming : *^ thus, in speaking his feelings toward* 
them, forgetting thatr he was portraying very naturally what' theirs were to himself. Then 
be thought of his* abused wife, and tried to dtevise some means of making her acquainted with 
his situation; believing, notwithstanding his bfuta! conduct towards her, that she might be 
induced to convey him secretfy some instrument whereby he might effect his liberation. 

After' Bobby's delivertinee, the man who had' conmiitted tltfe assault and battery, the only 
oi^r prisoner then in gaol, had been released ; and In his gloomy and silent solitude Gordon 
felt it would be relief if he could hear the clanking of any other TutUis in unisan with hiaown. 
At he lay upon htv miserable mattress, tfce Intense solitude which sonn^timca would rtign ovor 
the quiet vtNag« Wkrald press upon hfs brain like the weight or mnuntuin&, and he wouliHm- 
pKlMveiy tosvophls handtfasifto.rem«rveit. The least sound that came to his cun was 
wsleonrad, for it' relieved his mind in Ms eflbrts to divine what occafiotjed it. The solitary 
latiiie-tliat^stolb aorost Ms prison-AiMr he tried t& allure nenrer to him with crumbs of bread 
tkfown m noiselessly toit'as^ the' feathery f&n of the snow ; nnd when the motion of hi* hund 
Tsscdd start the'litilepllfererlNLckagafii, he would groan in the anguish of his guilt, and fancy 
eventh«tiny>«i]inwl kii«r the depm^tty of Ws heart; and shunned him because bcTift^, 
friendless. ► ' , ' 
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rhfhklm^ cmam of Mmji^Um, aai he vmM teey a 
t of d^ tJMt 4mkmBm tm^omipmmi Mm, wad ti« fhiMimd icsdifKere beaping liriii^ 
cttliofrad-hit ife apMhifhoDt. O ! kov the poor wretdi begged, Md begged in yain — 
far Kkwm igiinf the wgohtiot of the priw iwr a fettle bnadj, to gi«e fan aerre. At 
other tiset, io theaiditoftheBif;fat be wo«ld €mcj it breod dij— hot a etmge, wmatural 
day, io whidi the mnhfn whirled and whirited aboot hho Kke wiuhea m a dance. Soow- 
I thej woold avoae the ihape of spirit! io air ; and it neiMd woadeHol to him bow their 
» io flBaloft Mioiitnre, not bigger than a pin's point, ooold be so ^rtinct ; while he 
I how thejr eoold fweB and bloat, and beeeme h iathio Bi e and reptile4ike, and tame 
and crawl opon, and thrnst their forl^ toDgfces in his Cmo, and beldi forth breaths of fire, or 
pntrid rottenneas. They aeesMd to creep into the soles of his feet, and into eadi &iger, nad 
steal into his vetos and revd in his blood, until they gaUiered at last in one great knot abcrat 
Uf heart, and fed npon it— while the hair of hb head became Krin^ serpents, and ston^ his 
eyes oat At other tiaMO he wo'iU fancy that a fob spirit of %ht descended from heaTen 
into his r o o m a risitant of mercy, who bade him confess, repent, and go tree ; and when be 
had eonfessed aO bis crimes, riie woold tarn into a denomicing angel, an aecoaer before the 
Hil^ Judge, and she woold poor fordi the i^als of wrath upon his bead, and he saw the 
nonntalns reeling and nrfliof towards him, yet they would not cover Urn, and ooold that 
feeble hand hold them from biding him I the feeble hand of Granny Gammon!— Ol bow 
diitlactly she wore that death-hi-life look—that eonntenance when she enrsed him. 

Agafai he wookl fency that Itttlo dogs with dob feet danced rotmd his ooodh ; they were 
•0 coadeal that be langfaed tlO Ub bones adied. There was one little Mack Mlow, with a 
still; pompons, earied-np tail, that led him through the hills, and by aunt Agnes, and by Holly, 
and took him to the tree where be met Peggy the night of her grandmotiier's death. Instead 
of being angry wHh him she was all delight, aU joy, all wHfingness, and she had a little bird In 
her hand that sang so sweetly. l¥hile be played with the bird, she plucked flowers— yet it 
seemed strange to him how he could tell ^eir coloars so distinctly by the stariigfat, — but be 
could ; and she made them into garlands, and In graceful dalliance wound them round Ids 
waist ; in humility and io token of respectful attention and love, she kneeled and bound them 
round his ankles ; she begged and implored him not to be angry with her, when be drew bade 
his foot to ipum her from him, but a sudden pain prostrated him to the earth, and, Io ! she had 
bound him in fetters. Then the Kttle black dog with the curly tail kept getting larger and 
larger, and at last be got a livery suit on him, and turned out to be dd Pompey, whOe the 
bird proved to be Bobby, who whistled for joy. 

Then Ross, the constable, and he took a ride, and he stopped'to drink, but Ross would not ; 
and after he had drank Ross proposed a race, to see which could ride to the devil fastest, and 
he agreed ; and they dashed on op hill and down dale through ^ringdale, and away past 
the cross roads. They mounted fit last a steep predpice, and they were spurring side and 
side, neck and neck, when Ross gave Gordon's horse a cut with a baboon's tail which his 
whip turned, into, which made his steed spring ahead clear over the predpice into the 
bottomless pit of brimstone. Ross peeped over, and laughed at him till the woods echoed. 

Then his wife came, and she looked so kindly on him. She leaned over the precipice^ 
and stretched out her hand to save him. Their fingers touched. O E what a glow of joy 
thrilled through him ; but just as she was about to pluck him as a brand from the burning, 
Rof s threw a rope made of counterfeit notes round her, and drew her back, whOe the fiends 
dapped their hands for joy, and laughed till the hills and valleys echoed with thdr 
indignity. 

Then Ross called to him, and told him that if he had one single^ cent wherewith to 
pay toll of good money, that he should come forth scot free; and Gordon thought he 
turned his po»ckets inside out in search of the hdf-dollar that his wife gave him, but he had 
spent it in buying liquor and treating at the tavern where he and Ross stopped, and the 
counterfeit notes fell thick and fast around him. At last out came Ro8s*s ten-ddlar note, but 
a current of cool dr whisked it away off, while the counterfeit ones tumbled the faster fhim 
Ui pocket, and, igniting immediately, gave him such intease agony as to cause hhn to leap 
itmdly about, at which the fiends laughed louder than ever, while his wife and Ross dis* 
il^peiired«, 
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Then he thought, after a weary trayel, he stopped by a shady foimtaiD embowered hi trees, 
and then threw himself down, and soon sunk into a sweet sleep. Awaking feyerish and all 
athirst, he reached over for a draught, and the limpid stream turned to molten lava, and 
poured down his throat and burned his beart out, and he heard Ross call out in a tone of 
derision, ** I told you. Jack, it was your worst enemy." He found himself still in the 
bottomless pit. with little devils skippmg round him perfeiitly crazy with delight. 

AH at once they seemed to leave him at the approach of a small gentlemanly-looking little 
man, dressed in black. Gordon took him at first for a clergyman, but he proved to be Satan 
himself. Strange, but as be advanced to Gordon the bank notes under him seemed to 
moulder and grow cooler, and a fiendish glow of satisfaction ran through the prisoner's veins. 
He announced himself by taking off his hat. Gordon observed that his eye was a merry one, 
and though it certainly had a touch of deviltry in it, it was merry deviltry, and not very 
malignant. His nose was too large rather, and too much hooked, and he was bald, with a 
little rein of hair above his ears, and a big tuft on his forehead like the forelock of time. His 
hair was originally black, but, having been so long amid the flames, it had got tinged with 
a crispy red here and there, like the first gray hairs in the head of a gentleman growing 
elderly. Gordon felt proud, he knew not why. 

*< Sir," said this personage, with great apparent cordiality and kindness, not unmingled 
with respect, " you give yourself unnecessary uneasiness j most of those poor devils that were 
dancing about you have forfeited their souls for ever, and yet you see they are quite merry. 
The cause of your trouble is, that you are in a state of purgatory ; you have not committed 
murder yet ; sell me the fee-simple of your soul, and you^shali go back and dwell on earth, 
and be as old as Methuselah. There," said he, offering notes to countless amounts, ** are 
the means to gratify all your wants !" As Satan offered them, Gordon thought that Peggy, 
fiobby, bis wife, and even Pompey, with tearful eyes, besought him not to take them — ^but he 
stretched out his hand. Then the shade of his mother appeared to him, and in tones of un- 
utterable woe, prayed him to touch not 

" But you have always disobeyed your mother," said the tempter; " why should you mind 
her now?" Then the voice of granny Gammon called to ida^ that she would take back 
her curse if he would forbear. 

*< Forbear I why should you forbear ?** cried out Satan ; it will give you revenge on all 
your enemies I" 

" Give me the money," cried Gordon ; " I'll seal the bond with my heart's blood.*' 

With tears and wailing his mother and the rest disappeared, while Satan plunged a 
flaming pen into his breast, and drawing it out, dripping with blood, bade him seal the bond. 
He did so, and throughout all the regions round them was a yell of delight. Gordon felt 
proud. He thought he said to them in the language of the player whom he had seen enacting 
fiyron's 'Manfred*— ** Back, ye baffled fiends — " and he laughed himself so loudly that he was 
startled at the echoes of his own tones. 

Then he thought he trod the earth again in the hot fulfilment of his revenge. How his 
soul revelled in its purposes ! how he thought he would scourge Pompey — and he made the 
motion of a blow with his arm ; how he would gloat over Peggy, who should cringe at his 
feet, while Bobby stood impotently by. 

He thought he stopped at Springdale, and ordered a dinner and wines, while the landlord, 
and even the Fitzhursts and Pinckney, fawned around him. M^th what an air he ordered 
his bill — Lo ! when he had pulled out the bank notes for which he had sold himself to pay 
it, Ross arrested him for passing counterfeit money, and he was thrown into Springdale gaol. 
There his wife came to see him, when, maddened with her because she had not brought him 
the means of escape, he dashed her brains out against the wall. 

In an instant he was transported back again into the bottomless pit. O ! what a thrill of 
horror ran through his heart as a hollow voice called out :— 

*• You are mine for ever and for ever," 

He started up from hif prison floor. He felt the walls to convince himself of his locality. 
He grasped his limbs all over, and every feature of his face, to satisfy himself that he was still 
in the flesh. He struck his manacled hands against his brow till the blood gushed from his 
nostrils, and as he felt it trickling forth he thi%w himself back on his dungeon floor, and 
U>an; * d God fervently that he was still on earth, though a prisoner and guUty. 
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On« morDing, when Gordon had just recovered from one of those terf Ible visitations wliich 
almost amounted to madness, at an unusual hour, for ;lt was not yet time for bis mid-day meal, 
the wards of his prison doors were undrawn, and the gaolerconducted into hb presence no 
other person than Mr Bronson. 

That worthy stepped back as he gazed on the "haggard face of "Gordon, on Which the ligM 
from the solitary window fell with strong and contrasting force. He could hardly recognise 
in bis altered features the recl^less sportsman who was ic the habit of lounging about his store. 

Gordon nodded his head to Bronson in token of recognition, and, turning to the gaoler, 
nsked — ** For God*s sake, put lighter fetters on me than these — and give me a Uttle brandy* 
just a drop, or some opium — laudanum." 

" Gordon f* exclaimed the gaoler in an angry tone, " you are the most agravatiogest feller 
I eyer had to deal with. You want me turned out of my sitivation as gaoler to this 'er6 
establishment, don*t you? I've told you fifty times afore that the sheriff says to me — }ou 
know, Mr Bronson, that our sherifT is a man of mettle and stern, an' he 'always k'eeps his 
word — Pike, says he to me, put the heaviest fetters in the gaol on that Gordon, and grant him 
no indulgences whatever, saving what the rules allow ; if he escapes you lose your place."^ 

** Why should he feel that way towards me ?" asked Gordon. 

" That's the question you must ask yourself," replied the gaoler. ** Our sheriff is a first- 
rate gentleman; but he's notional — very notional indeed, and once he gets a notion into 
his head there's no getting it out. To Bobby Gammon, from the first, he gave all kinds of 
indulgences. \Vhy, he used to mdke me let that black feller Pompey in here to see him. 
My notions are, that every man what has the keys turned on 'hiin for a perticular offence 
should he treated alike." 

" Why should he dislike me?^ said Gordon agidn. •*! never electioneered against him; 
I would have voted for him had I been here." 

** If you had made him sheriff it would ha* been the same ^thing,**' returned the gaoler. 
** Now, I'm for having stand-by rules, byt he told how this thing would turn out from the 
first ; he said that Bob would get off— at least that he wasnH guilty.. He thinks liard of jyou 
on that account ; an' after I locked you up the first night, and went over to tiie tavern, I 
finds Ross and him together. Ross wanted to bet him a ten dollar liatiihat you'd hres^ out. 
The sheriff said hp never bet upon the discharge of his duties, but he said he didn't thirifc 
you would, and he turned to me and told me to matk what Ross said ; and I've got tO' mark 
it, or lose my sitivation— an* I've a wife and family." 

" Well," said Gordon, " it's hard— hard— O, God !" 

" It's harder for me," retorted the gaoler. " You say you can't ^eep at ni^ts ; and I 
know you don't much, from the way 1 hear your fetters rattling ; but, man, dont you thirik 
that keeps me awake too? Don't it make me think that you're trying to break gaol? and 
don't I think of the loss of my sitivation, and the sufferings of my wife and family, if sucih 
•should be? Here I have thirty dollars a month, and house- rent free in the best built and 
strongest place in the town. The biggest storm that -ever burstefl couldn't *face this ere 
establishment— you might as well just keep yourself quiet a little »more o' ni^ts. I tell you, 
man, you can't get out of this gaol ; and, hang It, what's the use of your groaning and grunting 
so through the night ? If you want a doctor, say so. You're not the first man that 
I've turned the key on in this very room — Bobby Gammon was locked up here." 

"Was he?" said Gordon, starting. 

** Fact sir," replied the gaoler, and turning to Bronson, he continued : " Would you be- 
lieve it now, Mr Bronson, that this here feller, just 'cause he^ in here for pasnng counterfeit 
money and one or two other things, though they're not down in the commitment— would 
you believe that sometimes at night he boiUows and yells as if ten thousand devils had got h<Ad 
on him ? No longer an' last n^ht I iiad ja great mind to come down here st iiiSdi%ht with a 
cowhide, and flfdLe him Hill he couldn't say boo to a goose. 1 takes it very nnkind oa him 
indeed a breakii^ 6* my nat'ral restin ttas way, paitlcuUriy eon^dering that MtM Pike kfu you 
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know she if^ gfr— aa^ f 4(n/c knMT «t whsl^ tittMi I may hanv to be offlbr Dr Me¥ltote«; Re's 
fHiitoHefied my wife gevMtl tiflleis » thflS i tiMaght he iMiMf kvterf on flmkiteMrtln^ei^nft 
—and maybe play the deyU with matters and things. BtaMM-lbat, crrei^^Ddy ita^ 9p«isf dttto 
—for they cm ^ar him pldidy aN tki^iiili^ ttw iflh ye ttum tm ttghi^ ^tk Mm ^ h« dMs it 
ont of deviltry ^to defy them, an' dfeturU 'em^ of their natMirest^ to<K-^TIieT»'*>fl«iy tnm per- 
son as Tve heardl of that defends him at all, and that's Bobby.** 

•* What did he say?" eagerly inquired' Gordbm 

" Why," replied the gaoler, with a kh<fwiiig» grifi^ **h»> puts it o ^n to yofvr oomelettce. 
He says he was passSiig the gaol one' n^gfvt fhani'a little quiltfhg frolio at Bill Hbrdy'i- mother's, 
an' they heard you, and felt so for you^ that; hiff cfousin Peggy ttopjped her oan with herhan^ 
and cried. Iftow you know it's all gammon, Gordon,'' eontihued t\m gaoler, looking at him 
as if he perfectly nnderstood him, ** aH gammon^ for last nii'ht I myielf with my own ears beard 
you laugh the most devilisbest, cunningest laugh that ever I heard tell of— 4ny wife was certain 
that you were laughing that 'dre way cause you were breakmg gaol and was jlsfc on the pint of 
making off. Then you^ see I had to get up an* look round, an''the loss of my sitlvation eressed ny 
mind, and my wife's sitivation-^and I dreamed all night damned nnhioky dreams. I telli you» if 
you don't quit it you'll catch the worst flogging you ever heard of. Here you are, nothing- to 
do upon yarth but sleep all day and cat up your deviltries aH night. Why don't yotti keep 
awake in the daytime and sleep at night ? I just advise you for your owngood tip quit; I 
tell you, man, if the sheriff would oi^y telUnereiice to give you a taste ef my brown Bistty— you 
know I'm used to the Imsiness-^there wouldn't be ff shtgle-mon' iff 9pritagdate that heani you 
who would take you to be at your devfltrtes then. I tell yoOr man, ifv o«tmguf> «i* Heave it 
to Mir Bronson here if it ain't, to dlstnrb a whole, large, raspeetable plaoe Uke this in spite aEO* 
me, and considering the sitivation of my wife." 

Gordon gazed half vacantly on the wall, but said not a* vwtd. 

" Well, say yomr say," said the gaoler fo Bronson and Gordon. 

" Can't you let us have a little talk alone, Mr Pike?" asked Gordon* •* You know, sh* 
that I may want «» say •om» things' to faim^he's a kind^hesrledi naBi&^.cOR«eniinf my defence^ 
and what lawyer to employ, which in your responsible situation as gaoler it would net be 
proper for me to say before you." 

The gaoler shook hfk head<dD«d)tfhIly. 

** My respected and respectable friend," said Broneen hisinuaCingly to Pike, ** perhaps 
yen had better let ns have a little private talkv You remember when that counterfeiter was 
here befeie, I gave him seme gho^ cens^otioo; This unfortqnate man«— fer any man may be 
unfortunate — temptation is an awful snare — may wish to communicate something tome of his 
spiritual state, besides messages to* send to hie distant friende*" 

«* Then," said' the gaoler, *• I must lock you up^ together." 

« Must you 7*^ said Bronson, starting and looking^ rrarad the black and charcoal scribbled 
walls : "you didnt lock me up befbiv." 

*' Orders strict this tisse, M^ Bn>asen.; must be obeyed;" 

" Well, well," said Bronson ; " but Pike, my respected and respectable friend, don't stav 
hag." 

" Never fear, Mr Bnmeon;" said Pike, laughing ; *' never fear, there's no authority to keep 
you here — an' I never acts but by authority." So sa}1ng, the gaoler withdrew, deliberately 
locking the door aiter himv 

Not until the last key was turned iw tfao' outer passage door was sHence broken between the 
tm), when Bronson) asked : 

«« Gordon, what did you want with* me ?*' 

" When did you giet here ?**' asked Gordons 

^Lato last night ; I saw Pike' this moratog' jnst as I was going to my store, and he sold 
yon kept pestering him to come and teH me that you wanted to gee me." 

•* Yes, yes," said Gendon. 

^* Well ; what fer T inqnired Bvaasony knpaUeutly. 

** Mr Bronson, I want you to go my bait'' 

« 06 your bail» Mr Qordoir r 

'C%UtteJaeli,ealiinp J«:h.'^4ilcayo«iisedta'* r^ I 
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«* Jack, tbeii-.4lMre*s no b«il— tlwy wont alloir baU. Undar preMnt oialiiig dreuiBitaiii^ai^ 
if tbef wMld aUow ball tktifd put it up ao high at to tiraap the Uggatt aitate in the sUte; 
aMl at fur taUng bm» they woiikki*t do it*' 

<* But wiU yon try— wiU yea try r atked Gordon, half angrfly, half imploringly. 

" ifr Gordon," taid Bronton, after tome hesitation, «* I don't know that you have any par- 
ticular daimt on roe." 

Gordon looked at Bronson tearchingly, and aaid : 

** Dont know 1 Yet, you do know, Mr BronMm." 

" What are they T* inquired Bronson in a tremnhms tone, approaching nearer the speaker, 
yet assoniag faidifference ; ** what are they ? speak low.** 

'* Mr Bronson, we often bought goods of you at a thousand times their value." 

*♦ We ! what we? You chose to give me my prices — ^you had your money's worth." 

** Money's worth I that may be— but you knew the money," replied Gordon, quickly. 

<* Knew the money ! to be sure I knew the money : it was good money, wasn't it? ** Have a 
care, Gordon, dent make me a witness against you," said Bronson in a friendly tone. I may 
be called upon, as you have been frequently at my store. I know nothing against you— make 
no confession.'* 

After a moment's pause, and a steady look at Bronson, Gordon asked : 

« Where's Bcnbow?" 

** Benbow 1" exclaimed Bronson with a triumphant smile ; ** he's off— no one knows where. 
I understand, sir, that since my absence from Springdale — business took me away southard — I 
have been absent some time— in that time, sir, I understand that a gang of counterfeiters have 
been discovered, and that it was asserted that Squire Benbow was one of them. I knew him 
very slightly ; but I cant believe it." 

" You knew him well, Mr Bronson." 

** Mr Gordon, I shall not quarrel with you as to what constitutes an intimate acquaintance," 
retorted Bronson. 

Gordon's face fell. He shook impulsively his fetters, as if he would renew hb courage, and 
then remarked : ' 

'* Mr Bronson, you knew all about us.** 

" Knew all about you !" echoed Bronson ; ** what's the use of speaking so loud ? Do you 
want to compel me to be a witness ? I assure you, Mr Gordon, I know nothing of you 
but what is good, and unless you inform me otherwise yourself, I have not said that I would 
not testify' to the fact. Have you anything against me, Mr Gordon ? speak it out, sir," said 
he, sinking his voice. 

** Mr Bronson, you knew about us," reiterated Gordon. 

" I am not certain that I did, sir ; on the contrary," replied Bronson, " which is to your 
advantage ; but suppose I did, it was not for roe, a Christian roan, who believes in mercy, and 
who practises it — it was not for me upon suspicion, very slight suspicion — I don't say even 
that I suspected — it was not for me to have the fearful penalties of the law inflicted upon a 
fellow-being— a frail human creature like myself." 

** I'm here— I'm here 1" exclaimed Jack Gordon, in a desperate tone, '* and the rest are all 
scattered ; but I'm a desperate man. I can tell tales, you know — I can tell tales." 

" Tales!" exclaimed Bronson, but in a much lower voice; <*not'so loud, my respected 
friend : what tales can you tell ? Who'd believe your tales V he exclaimed, in a more assured 
tone. " You are here an accused man ; I don't know whether you will be convicted,or not 
I trust not ; but who would believe your tales ? It would make a roan more popular if you 
wero to tell them against him, as it did that unfortunate youth, Robert Gammon, who has 
grown bolder than ever since his acquittal. I wonder you don't appear against him. But you 
see immediately, Mr Gordon, that tales are nothing. There's-^in all respect I say it, shr— no 
shifting of responsibility in these matters. Tales have advanced that Robert Gammon in this 
community in a manner that's perfectly astonishing. Sir, I believe they would elect him. to 
office, were he eligible. Tales I what could Uiey do against a man like me, Mr Gordon ? I 
am a merober of the church under grace, a leading member, sir ; a character unimpeached ; 
have given greatly to the poor; and never missed from the service, unless kept back by sick- 
ness, or something unavoidable ; have sustained this character for years : when I go to pur* 
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chase goods, bear the highest testimonials — the highest— have unlimited credit. Tales, indeed ! 
I want to be your friend, Mr Gordon. I trust in mercy ; and for your own sake you will not 
compel me to be your foe.** 

'* Will you at any rate help me?*' said Gordon, in a tone that proved he had not much 
chance of operating upon his fears. 

** That was spoken rightly, my respected and respectable friend^ Mr Gordon !** exclaimed 
Bronson, rubbing his hands, and adjusting his wig—** that was in the correct tone. The 
rumours against you, sir, I never have believed ; I always held you to be an honest man, sir, 
and on all proper occasions I have said so. I shall say so again, sir, on all proper occasions. 
You must not be down-hearted, my friend; I will help you — yes, I will; and though you 
should be convicted, Mr Gordon, and sentenced to the penitentiary— Klon't let any angry 
feelings of the moment induce you — nor threats nor promises— to say a word against jour true 
friends — such you shall find me to be, sir. I assure you, sir, that Robert Gammon's popu- 
larity is astonishing. But as I was about to remark, even though they should send you to 

the penitentiary, remember the governor has the power of pardoning— ha ! don't you see 

and some men that you and I know of have influence. Who, I ask you, was the very last 
man in this prison — ay, in this room? Strong. What was he here for? counterfeiting. 
Was he not convicted? But did his friends despair? Who, I ask you, Mr Gordon, got up 
the petition for his pardon, and rode this county night and day for signers, and got him off? 
They had scarcely got his head shaved, sir, before he was off. Mr Gordon, f that individual 
always sticks to his friends.** 

** You promise me, then, to do what you can for me ?** said Gordon. 

•* I do, sir,** Replied Bronson; "be discreet, say nothing to criminate yourself or others ; for 
your fnends that are scattered may be caught. Now I must leave you— m have some clothes 
sent to you by our charitable society ; at least, I'll get a friend to propose it, and I'll carry it 

through ; I*d speak to the sheriff, but we are not on the best terms-— so give me your hand 

God bless you ! Why don't that fellow Pike come ; does he mean to keep me here for ever? 
There's such a thing as false imprisonment I'll learn him, and I believe it may be done by a 
gaoler as well as by anybody else. Pike, I say," he continued, kicking and shouting at the 
door, " Pike, O ! Pike." 

Slowly the steps of Pike were heard echoing along the passage, and then the unlockiii^ of 
the doors succeeded, and the gaoler stood in their presence. " Hope I didn't keep you waiting 
much, Mr Bronson," said Pike with a grin ; " but I stepped to the 'pothecary*s for something 
for my wife, and left the keys in her charge. IVe just got back." 

"Friend Pike, whenever I can do a service to an unfortunate fellow-creature, I do it-^I 
think it is the duty of all of us. If Mrs Pike wants any baby*s clothes cheap, and of the latest 
pattern, ask her to call over. We shan't quarrel about the time of payment. Good-bye, Mr 
Gordon, be of good cheer. The Lord is everywhere, as much with you in this prison as he is 
n the sanctuary. 

So speaking, Bronson withdrew, and, hastening out of the gaol, left Pike to lock his solitary 
charge up at his leisure. 

After glancing round the room to see that all was right, and peering into the comer and at 
Gordon's manacles and himself. Pike requested him, as he valued the comfort of his bodily 
condition so long as he remained in that gaol, to cut up no more capers with his fetters, and 
aot to laugh so loud when he felt disposed to merriment in the middle of the night, but just to 
take a quiet laugh to himself, and to reflect upon Mrs Pike's present ** hinterestingsitivation.'* 
After making this admonition, the affectionate Mr Pike securely locked up his charge, and 
forthwith repau'ed to the presence of Mrs Pike, to enjoy himself in the bosom of domestic felt- 
^ty, which, it appeareth, may be found even in agaoU 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Pbocudino to hit slife^ aai fiWaf • hssCy «rder to bis derk coneenifiig certain goods which 
he expeeted to airivo fipom tlie etey, Bronson, fflch teuty strides, I«ft the vfllage and hastened 
to Eiwood'Skr 

** Yet,** ho solfloqnised, *^tlilf Gordon knows n^hafe he has heard his comrades say^ and^ 
something himself l^esUeo; but, I thank Ood, tbore*9 nothing they can bring home to me. If 
this fellow bad a ebaraoter, and his eomrades had ditto, they might do it — bat— that was a 
lucky thought of mine about Robert Gftnnnoh^ the little rascal ; bo^ as it is, suppose I did 
. sell them goods at a h^h price— Pvo a right to pot ray own price on my own merchandize ^ 
Tliay oan't prove any passiog on me ; na, no, I took care of that ; but I did pass it, though ; 
and if I did, who oaa prove the mtentiqn, the * quo cmimo* as Squire Lupton says. Yet it's 
gathering round me ; if s gathering round mo. My prospects are darkenhig— the respectable 
here don't receive me as they used to*— no, Bronson, they don*t I liave made my mind up to 
it ; I must and will have tliat giri ; Elwood dareo not reliise me — he would if he dare ; but I 
hold him with & grasp of iron. Sarah was not half so dvtf in her reception as she used to iw, 
not half so civil, the last time I saw her. I shall have no more dffly-dally in the matter w£th 
her ; she must and shall marry me, and Elwood shall see to it. It was lucky, lucky — I thank 
God I saw him—hey ! Broneoo, very lucky.'* 

Thus communing with himself, and turning' the same thought over and ofer Ih bis mind^ 
Bronson reached Elwood's door almost unoonseiously. He found Elwood far, who received 
him with fbreed cordiality^ and invited him to a seat 

** No 1 no r exdained Bronsen impatiently x ^1 vriMi to speak privately, f stippose your 
niece is well ?** 

*< Tolerable. She has been quite unwslU" 

•« Is she here r 

* Yes, in the house ; won't you see her ?" asked Elwood. 
•'* No f not now. Come, walk out with me,** said Bronson. 

** Can't we speak here,** asked Elwood, seomingly averse to leaving the house. 

•* No, I tell yott— no ! Will you w^ out with roe ?" 

" Don't be in such a heat," expostulated Elwood, and taking his hat from the floor at his- 
feet, where he was in the habit of plading it when he took it off, Elwood fbllowed Bronson to 
a secluded spot behind the barn, some three hundred yards or more from the house. As they 
valked along each was so oeeupied with his own thoughts as to make no eflbrt to keep up a 
:^nversation. Bronson walked With dogged determination ; and Elwood, as if he feared an 
interview which he had not the courage to deny. When they reached the spot, Bronson 
broke silence, by saying firmly— 

" Elwood, you promised me long ago your niece. I returned last nfght^almost the first 
words I heard from my clerk were that she was attached to that infernal— the Lord forgive 
me— to that aristocrat, young Fitzhorst. We must be married to-nigfat." 

*' To-night V ejaculated Elwood. 

*< To-night, or you must take the consequences." 

** The consequences— the consequences f' muttered Elwood ifi himself, and then he said 
aloud : << I've told you, Bronson, that she shouM and would have you. I had talks with her 
^nce you hi^vo been awayv and she is not so averse to it. It's a lie— a damned He, about 
Sidney Fltzhurst and her being engaged. Such a thought never crossed my brain ; and Plre 
not seen them together. It's a lie." 

«* Sir, I tell you it's the truth ; Peg Gammon and Bob say so, and they got ^ from that 
hag Agnes." 

This remark did not produce the effect upon Elwood which Bronson intended— for hif 
face brightened, and he said : 

" The ghrl's of age, and if she will have him how can I prevent it V* 
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' '«'^in have fahnj prevent!'* Maculated Bromsoa, literaHy gnashing fib teeth. ^Bo you 
know your ifate ?— do you know the hemp is spun for you?* 

Stung, if not startled by ihe remark, Elwood rejoined with courage unexpected by his 
companion : 

« An alUanee with that family would prevent the consequences of any alleged cr— deed 
•done so long ago, and of doubtful proof.*' 

^ Doubtful proof ! I like that. What I saw with my own eyes— doubtful proof l^— thatfs 
something new under tiie sun. Youll find out whether the proof is doubtful or not." 

•« Bronson/' said ESwood, •• I've been thinking much over this matter since you have been 
^way.** 

** So have I," ejaculated Bronson. 

*«Hear me, hear me V* said Elwood. *• Your manner this morning has determined me to 
:«peak out plainly, because the crisis has come. God knows you have hush-money enough i 
you^ve.a mortgage on my place fbr which I never got a cent; I have lent you money re- 
peatedly which you have never paid me ; and not content with aH that, you would have me 
'Compel my niece to marry." 

** Yes, sir, that's the word— compel f* exclaimed Bronson, who, nevertheless, was evi- 
•^ently surprised at the tone of his companion ; for though sycophantic enough where he was 
compelled to be, Bronson preferred the bullying style when it suited his purposes as well. 
^ You must do it — you're nfme, body and soul. 1*11 deal plainly with you since you're so 
plain. She's your heir ; her property you have used ; a law-suit if she were to marry another 
might deprive me of this ground 1** exclaimed he, in a rage, stamping his foot upon it— "of 
this ground, which is and Shall continue mine. Why should you escape the consequences of 
4!rlmes which have given others to the gallows ? You think you must go scot free, he/ 1 
This ground and all youVe worth, had I come upon you, would have gone to fee yourlaw)*ers 
—every cent to fee your lawyers — and my testimony would have hung you as high as Haman, 
notwithstanding — ay ! and it can do it ! Change your tone, or it will do it. The prospect 
<f( this aristocratic marriage makes you blind as a post to the risk you*ve placed your 
neck in.** 

*' Tm not certain of the risk,'* said Elwood, but in a tone that began to falter. 

** Run it, then !" exclaimed Bronson, taking advantage of it. " Run it ; many a man has 
Tnn it before. Did I not give you myself the life of Eugene Aram to read ; see how long he 
trod the earth with impunity. Look at that general— a general, sir, high in authority, la 
British authority, who whipped a soldier to death. I shall add another to the catalogue of 
•such trials." 

« But the proof— the proof was strong against them," rejoined Elwood, " and their acts 
were premeditated ; mine were not — God knows mine were not.*' 

" But how'll the jury know it 1" exclaimed Bronson, exultingly. " Not from my testimony, 
I assure you — I could save you now if you were on trial— I could hang you now if you were 
on trial. You*re a man proverbially cruel to your slaves — that's the point to start from — I 
appear before the grand-jury — I say that- 1 am a religious man— that all the world knows, 
of ucimpeached and unimpeachable character ; I state that a deling of mercy towards one I 
lioped would become a useful member of society prevented my making the proposed deve- 
lopement before — but he is not, I continue, a useful member of society— reports say that his 
unktndness as a master Increases. My consc^nce, therefore, compels the development. I 
circumstantially narrate how twelve years ago, this very month, I was passing through your 
woods to the mill.** 

" You need not speak so loud," said Elwood, glaring round, but fascinated by the desire 
to hear what Bronson could prove, though he had heard him recount it more than once 
before. 

** I was pasting through your woods to the mill, it was an early autumn— I think I have 

I have observed, gentlemen of the jury^" Bronson continued, speaking as if he were giving 

testimony, to produce the greater effect upon his listener, " and I have been led to observe 

. our autumns from this murder — I think I have observed that they are earlier now than for- 

nerly. As I was saying, passing through the woods of the prisoner «t the bar in a hollow 
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about a quarter of a mile behind hif bouse, I saw him» the pruoner with one of his ^af ei^ 
nained Jeisee ; I knew him well, a weakly, gentle creature.** 

'* He was not weakly or gentle neither, by G — V* ejaculated Elwood. 

<* Hear my testimony,** continued Bronson, taking advantage of the other's emotion, aa4 
emphasizing what he said with his first right-hand finger in his left hand, while Elwood 
seated himself on a log for a moment, and jumped up again. " Hear my testimony, in mjr 
opinion, and I knew him well, gentlemen of the jury— I am speaking as if I were under oatb 

a weakly, gentle creature, loading his cart with fire-wood. He, the prisoner, ordered Jessee» 

poor fellow, to lift an immense log in the cart — it was an ox-cart, gentlemen, and the log was 
so large that it would take three of you to lift it ;" here Elwood looked up as if he were 
making a mute appeal from the falsehood. " Yes, gentlemen, I feel satisfied it would take 
three of you to lift it^— Jessee could scarcely move it— his master, the prisoner, leaped firom 
the cart, and commenced whipping him most unmercifully with the horse-whip.** 

*' 1 never struck him but one blow,** exclaimed Elwood, and you said, yourself, at the very 
time I gave the mortgage, that you believed it was done in sudden passion without any desiga 
to kill" 

" First impressions are almost always rovii^,** continued Bronson, coolly ; ** my testimony; 
as I now remember the shocking event, will make out a case of murder against you in the 
first degree— a wilful, deliberate and most cruel murder on a harmless and unoffending slave. 
After, gentlemen of the jury, the prisoner had beaten him as 1 state, he ordered him again to 
lift the log : he couldn*t move it— again he was beaten.** 

" Why didn't they hear him at the house,'* cried out Elwood in a frenzy. 

*' His master telling, him all the while he was striking him/* continued Bronson, " that if 
he dared to utter one word, he would kill him on the spot. When, gentlemen of the juryv 
the prisoner at the bar grew wearied with beating Jessee, he ordered him again to lift the lo^,. 
How the poor slave exerted himself— but in vain. * I'll kill you then,* cried out Elwood, 
* you*re not worth yoi\r salt ;' and so saying, he struck him to the earth with a billet of wood« 
and beat him tiU he was stone-dead. I could see all this through the trees, as I was ad* 
vanclng towards the prisoner, while he was so determined in his purpose that he never even 
looked round, as I discovered. After the prisoner was satisfied that his unfortunate and 
unoffending slave was dead, he dragged him by the feet to a hole a short distance off", formed 
by the roots of a tree which had been blown down by a whirlwind, and covering the body 
carefully with leaves and sticks, he drove his cart home." 

^* I never hit him but one blow in the world,** exclaimed Elwood, wiping the cold dropa 
from his forehead, " and that was in a passion, with a stone. You, yourself, helped me to 
cover him up, for you came up at the moment — and God knows that I have suffered enough 
in mind for it, and how much did I pay you then, and since, to say nothing about it : it has 
kept me a poor man.*' 

" I have a memory most distinct for some things ; some things I cannot remember. 
What will be the further testimony in this case, corroborative of mine ? That some boys— 
this accounts from not opposing persons gunning on your place — that some boys, in hunting 
in your woods, discovered the skeleton of Jessee. A coroner's inquest was held over it— it 
was pronounced by Dr McVittee to be the remains of an African ; such was the verdict of 
the jury of inquest, also that the skull was fractured. They concluded by giving it as tbeur 
opinion, th^t the bones were the remains of an African, who had been murdered by some 
person or persons unknown.** 

Elwood sighed heavily. 

"Furthermore,*' continued Bronson 5 "another point which you never thought of, sir, 
and in which you overlooked yourself. You advertised Jessee as a runaway.*' 

" *Twa8 by your advice,** said Elwood. 

•* Such will not be my testimony — you advertised Jessee as a runaway, and you described 
the clothes he had on at the time. The buttons were peculiar, you stated, of his jacket ; they 
were taken from an old regimental coat of the Revolution, and had an eagle on them. Among ' 
the bones of Jessee, in corroboration, it will be shown that buttons were found, and on their 
being brightened, they turned out to be continental buttons— ha I you forget these little 
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ihlngt in all such cases fii the facts hi the jury's mhid, and &sten opoii the prieotter the 
▼erdlct of— Guflty.** 

** I will see her—you shall have her if I can cootent her !*' exolahQed Bhrood in agony, 
utterly appalled at the array of facts and falsehoods which Bronson was to abie, and ex- 
pressed hioDself so determined, to bring against him. 

« Then we are friends/ said Bronfon, taking his hand, *'as we have ever been, with b«t 
this little interruption, which arose on your part. I will not call on her fhis morning. Go^ 
forthwith— you are in the right peace of mind to extort the definite promise— let the mar- 
riage take i^ace to-morrow at farthest. I'll tee her this afternoon. Now— oiow's the time.'* 
So speaking, and leaving Elwood transfixed to the spot, Bronson drevf his hat over his btov» 
and taking a pathway through the woods hastened to tlie village. 

The facts of the killing of Jessee were simply these : Elwoocl was a man of nneon- 
troUable passions. He was in the woods with bis; ox-cart, accompanied by Jessee, whom he 
ordered to lift a certain log into the cart. Jessee, who was a stubborn, self-willed negro, 
did not choose to exert the strength which he was capable of to lift, at which his master 
damned him. Jessee answered him back impudently, and without a moment's reflection ke 
lifted a stone and felled him to the earth a corpse. Bronson vras passing through the woods 
gunnmg— it was at a day before interest had taught him the policy of joining the church*; 
he was a needy adventurer, and he availed himself without scruple of Elwood's fears. For 
the sum of a thousand dollars he promised to say nothing of the matter, and assisted Elwood 
in hiding the body. It was afterwards discovered, as he has asserted. By his guilty know- 
ledge he held a control over Elwood, which grew at last to be absolute. 

He had obtained large sums of money from him at diffcerent times, and had got him to 
mortgage his property for a small sum to a third person, once when he had not ready cash. 
Which mortgage Bronson had paid, thereby obtaining an assignment of it to himself* Elwood 
never had had the courage to ofier to forclose it. The thought that there was a possibility 
of allying himself, through his niece, to the Fitzhursts, had never entered his mind, and on 
its being alluded to by Bronson, who had strong suspicions to that effect, he^ summoned up 
the short-lived resistance which we have recorded. 

Elwood repaired instantly to his house, and to the chamber of Sarah. Utterly unnerved 
by the threats of Bronson, he revealed to her the facts of the case, and the perjury which 
Bronson was determined to oommit, to make him a victim, if she would not con9ent to be his 
wi£B. Throwing himself on his knees before her, he implored her to save him by marrying 
Bronson on the morrow. 

Horrified at the disclosure, and at the fiendish gnilt of the mm who was willing to 
commit peijury for revenge, and consign her relatives to the gibbet, unless she would wed him, 
she could only say *< I wfll," when she fell firom her chair as lifdess as the body of Jessee 
under the deacHy blow of her suppliant. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Wb must now transport our readers to New York. On the steps of the Astor house, of a 
br%ht morning, Pinckney was seen looking upon the park. Already more than one fob 
cynosure of that briOiaBt city had dwelt with an admiring eye upon the yoimg southerner, 
whose gracefol form and handsome countenance attracted the notice of all who chanced to 
ghmce at him ; and there were few, particulariy of the gentle sex, who passed by unobservant 
of his gallant bearing. 

Takfog the arm of his friend, Matemon, from Charieston, he said: 

<' Let's go to the post-offiee." 

•• With pleasure," replied Matomon. " Pinckney, you*re a lucky fellow ; your cotton, 
wirfdi you thought was going off at so great a sacrifice, has sold at the highest profit ; your 
ooflers are overflowing, and you are about to wed one who will not only add to your abun- 
dance, but whose mind, beauty, and heart are worthy of all praise." 
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^ r«f/* ra^MAflniteey, « I-d« Mievt in ^le laft report ; -at loot I bare ^eovrea a 
prite that it beyond the caprioei of fortane." 

^ Yoa*m a hwkf Mow, indood f osiAafaiod Matemon. ^ I ^vfj yoa.^ 
Amivod at #ie port«4Aoe, Plnoknoy roc d Ted Paany'a pa^a^ wift a letter tfrom Idrng- 
idale» which last he put hastilj hi hb 'pocket, and, atep^ting mMefrttm Ins Mend, iiAtli a 
§m9t% iap a lie ft oo 'ho'opeiied what lie tbotight the l^reHFref^ted *tiiMlon wlfh afaeart all 

ik 9oM not aft firat MSeve the evidences of his aentts, at be perused Fanny** laconic 
iMte. Twiceand fiiriee be read ft ere the foil eonviefion Impressed itself open ba stanfied 

Nerving himself with setffiossession, Pinekney tooii Ibe arm of Afotemon, -wIm^ asiStey^ 
1 tbtir atepc, laid : 

•^^ What >ttows from lle%? That must hare been a knrerletter, Pindkney T* 

^M%doyoi}<tbhikoo?~ 

*^ Because yoa stepped aride to read It. The lerer is fflM the -mber-4ie eoiints«nd 
•tcomits bis treaswe priratifly.** 

** Ail t you are mistaken ; ibb time it was ao love-letter. tfaEtemofl, I bave aeme letters 
to write— 4 cannot mitke those calls wi^ you as I promised. ApcSog^ for me, wHl 
you?" 

** You will disappoint those ladies, Pim^ney. You bad better go," rejoined tfato- 



" Thank you, no. I bava a letter which must be answered by jrelam of pert. I^ see 
3V>UAt duaner." So speakdng, tiie friend departed. With a omihug Up and a firm ilep, wftiich 
ODBoealed a wibirlwind of emotion, in wbidi at the momeot wounded pride prcdonuBatecL 
the <proud»outherner proceeded to his apartasent. Arrived there, be ordered bis seK\n«t to 
<deny him, no ^msMer vbo ca^ed, and strode the room for an hour vithoift kaowing that a 
oainute bad^la^psed. Deep, dark, aad misanthropical were his feelings— .over wihiefa, like a 
AuoMirst tbat flftihei and vanishes, better (tboa^bts loaoe to be en^hed in tlie aromeut of 
their birth. 

^* No:!" be eaclalaaed :as au^ an ^motioB crossed Mm. ** Ko \ ttiei« tcan be no mietake in 
HbB origin of this coaMnoaieatton. It U ^as mercenary as Masnmoa iteelf-^as meeeenary as 
lifllU Tbisfbright dreamer iof dbidiog afifection ; this ^oar tcateatuce of cig^iteeB; ti^ iady 
lapped in fortuned •fiBoroars ; vealiiotion «f romantic fove-^^riie who woold have dung to aie, 
as she avowed, though poverty and famine clung to her, has thoogfat .better ^of it. Mf 
l»rtuQe rs •gone, ake thinks, and ahe goes itoo. Bybeanen, i would net have believed It but 
for ibis ^ooeiiMive testimony, ibough aJi^ud 'Of angels htud borne evJdenoe to the faet Fodl, 
fool 1 thaioe SooM ! O ! what a daeam of liappincss has melted from my aatieipsgtiQn. This 
delicate flower had the serpent in it— not taken to my boeoit ^et, tboQ^i.-oat takeii toiagr 
bosom — yet for better and for worse. Well, though they think — they must have done it — it 
could not have been of her 'own heart ; — biif what is the heart worth that so yields 
—though they think I have lost my pelf, they shall find that I have not lost my 
pride." 

Again Pinckney perused Fanny's note, and seating himself at the table, he hastily wrote 
the foUoiring^ jreply *^ 

^ llr Pindusegr'sisompUmeiitv to ft^ss Fitabumt, adth itbe a^moNirledgmaBt of tha aetimi 
«if * the ^ireseBts and letters ahe had veeeived lirom Ur 2^nokn^.' iMr P. reHums ^ss 'F^ta- 
bamt'a, and asks ^no aeknowledgmoat 4>f their reeeptioa. White Mr Ptnokaay aongratttlates 
himself that his supposed loss of fortune has shown him the mercenary notiees«f -those whom 
he supposed above all such inflaencee, and with whom be was^jiD'i(iie>eve of iformingiso oflose 
aa alliance, he regrets poignantly that the facts will go far to deotac^ Us bdief in Aoy buman 
baiDg^ disSaterestedness. in juttioe to himself, Mr Piaokswy asust ssf' tbataaoh mailv^ at 
be has alhided to wispeas alien to bis heart 4« he supfNised (bem laliea to Miis Fitabtastli. 
Mr Bmsfctiey Te.«choe» Miss IBtzhurstVi reami^L, tbot shvuid Mr F. and Mm .Fitabarat<«aar 
meet it must be on the footing 4d entipe eteanfem. Mr P«^ iHA^aayret OM, ihat ftbelr#KigiMl 
disnmilarity of character had not kept them strangers.'* 
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Fanny herself did not make up her package half so quick as Pinckney, or order her servant 
to take it to the post-office with half the determination with which he dispatched his on a 
similar errand. 

Again he strode his room, with something almost of fierceness in his eye, like one who has 
retaliated upon an enemy. Strange this balked love is! and how in the human heart the 
flower it most nurtured will, under some, overwhelming influence, seemingly turn to the 
deadly Upas. 

Then he rbfleotedc how be should v^^mag^ liimself ftirther, and aftnost made up his mind 

that he would m^tmtiy rotkirn to , and offer himself to Miss Atherton. Such revenge 

19 often fcaken-^if that eas he ealled revenge, which is Che certain proof that the umredded 
18 the beloved ose. 

This reflectionr brooght to mind L«igd^*s attentions to Mi^ Athertoir. and it occurred to 
hhn to peruse the letter whieii he' had mceiN^ from his fHend He did so, and was some- 
what surprised at it* coatento^ which rm ttwis :— » 

" My Dbab PiNoSNSTy^I ittean to make tills builetki short t the agony is ov^r witfi mw ; 
my resoliitiona have sulfeued a complete. Waterioo deftrat; I am caught at last. I Hate 
determined to become Benedict thettkarried maiw Ldke hin, tmeao' to li&nghi at tSl those 
who laugh at me. Congratulate me, my firiencU-^st Al^ierton hasconsented to draw dbser, 
and make indissoluble the bendsi o£ relationship already existing between ue. 

** Your letter of the di^ before yesterday iBfocnMd «e tbat you would: be here next 
Mondays on< tho' foUowinjg Wednesday, 1 pffopose t» lead twy iWr eoMin to tike altar, and I 
expect jf(^ to do me the honour of officktiag; a* my grooaisfflan* Whew we bachelinre ave 
caught, we speed- the houM to make up- for lost time. As you see, I shali be married BeAfr^ 
youy and I wonft tell you what a happy man i amv fcr fear t&at yooi^ remembrances of our 
ibnnec conversations a^ht make you sank ^ yet I might (brse, for' we then could bojbh snrile 
with: and at each' other*. 

** My fair coasin sends her waemest regards. Themlstrett ef your heart I- have not seen 
for some days ; I heard yesterday that she was somewhat indisposed. You hear, doul^leSB,, 
of each minute as she eounte i*; But I ted you tbts^ that; kjve and fHendbliip may both 
combine tbe» power to haBten^ your speed' te our cily^ mA to t^greetings' ef your friend, 

••RlTHAW^ I/ANGDALE." 

'* Fanny indlsposedi" said Pmckney, witii a return 6t tenderness ; ** vAmt can be the matter 
with her ? Cookl her friends have forced her to make ftmt eomnranieallion* iky me ?" No I let 
me dismiss her fri»m- my mind ; but I vriHk go f&ftis brklal i should she be there she shall see 
—aye, and feel — how entirely as strangers we meet. The talk it wHl moke ! I thought Lang- 
dale wae coming to this» I wonder i£ she loves him.; not a whit, I fear. She*s a splendid 
creature* I should say that I am victimiaed all rooodlftie cempastf— but Pll te the bridal.i«4a 
groomsman. When shail I be a groom ? Never— by Qo^ I hope never \" 

Pinckney rung for his servflat, and desired him ta learn when the conveyance departed ftnr 
Langdale's city ; and at the very moment he made hi» Isst remark of never being a groom, if 
his heart had spoken' a» loudly as his lips, it would have developed the fhct ^at he wanted a 
good excuse to be near Fanny,, if only to show her, he said to himself^ feeling sel&detected by 
the emotion, how entirely ae a sUvinger I shall act tewarda hen 

Here his servant entered, and annouaoedthe fact titot fn ludf an hour the steamboat would 
start. Pinckney ordered him immediately to get his bagg«ge in readiness, and to proceed widi 
it to the boat— but he scarcely had issued the order ere he countermanded it. 

** She'll be certain I want an explanalioB,'' he said to himself, *Mf I go. What if she does, 
shell soon be mistaken; she'll find that I am te be Langdale^s groomsman. I go^-I go. 
Indisposed— she may not be in the city at all. What can treable ? I don*l care what troubles 
lierj rUgo." 

And with this misanthropical reflection he hurried his servant off with his baggftge, wrotte a 
hasty note to Matemoo, re^uestin^ htm to follow,^ and leaping hrte a back desh'ed the driver to 
hurry, for fear he might be left behhid* 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

And the lacrifice^-Sarak Orattan had consented to that adf-tacrifice to which the immolation 
of the Hindoo woman on the funeral pile of her dead lord is as an hour's suffering to a life-long 
torture. She lived to save her uncle ; hut for that she would have died ere she could have 
consented to be the wife of Bronson. Oh ! what a life of unmitigated wretchedness such 
a woman leads linked to such a man ! Hourly she blushes at his manner, appearance, and 
character, when in society. Honrly, when aloae with him, how she shrinks from that wanton \ 
disregard to her feelings, that downright brutality, which even his moments of fondness exhibit ; 
and if she becomes a mother, what must her emotions be, bound as she is by the strong tie of 
holy nature to her child, to see reflected in his features and conduct the character of such a 
feUher ! Yet, alas 1 how many women do we see daily in society who are such sufferers f 
victims to parental authority at the shrine of wealth ! — martyrs who, with an upheld hope» 
endure to the last, and tell not even unto a mother what they endure ! The pallid cheek, the 
wan temple, the drooping eye, speak the fact for them to an observer, while ninety-niae out of a 
hundred remark ;»-'* 'Tis a pity Mrs So-and-so has such delicate health. What a fine house she 
has, everjrthing that heart can wish." At that very time, too, to add to and heighten the gloom 
of her loveless home, maybe with a Christian's faith she is praying for strength to overcome 
some blighted affection from which she was torn to be made a living sacrifice. 

Sarah's unde had scarcely left her apartment, after extorting her promise to marry Bronson 
4m the morrow, when aunt Agnes entered. She was in fact met on the steps by Elwood, who 
had rushed down stairs to call the servants to the sassistance of his niece. He jerked 
his hat over his eyes, told Agnes that Sarah had fainted, and implored her to hasten to h^ 
Toom. 

It was with great difficulty that she succeeded in restoring her charge to consciousness ; 
when she had done so, she insisted upon knowing from Sarah what had troubled her. 

*' My dear aunty»-I am sick — sick ; I would I were dead. God forgive me for saying so," 
said Sarah, reverently throwing her wan eyes upwards. 

" My child," said Agnes, ** it is the sorrow of the heart that ails you — I know it all* 
Your uncle has told yon Bronson's threat, and you have promised to marry him.** 

*< Merciful Father, aunt Agnes !** exclaimed Sarah, starting from her pillow, "you will not 

betray my uncle. Maybe I can learn to like— to like " 

** Child, child !"* said Agnes, interrupting her, and taking her hand, *< speak not from your ^ 

liindness and affection to those who do not deserve it at your hands — speak not a falsehood. 
My beloved child, I would willingly lay down this aged body in the grave to serve you. How 
jhall I do it ? I was in the clump of trees by the bam — I overheard their whole conversation. 
Bronson is a more evil man than your uncle. I expected this result ; I would have stepped 
forth to them, and threatened them both with the law, but I feared they might make way with 
you, and compel you, where you had no friends, to this marriage, which must not be." 

Here aunt Agnes recounted circumstantially to Sarah the interview between her uncle and 
Bronson, which, from the clump of trees near by, in which she had stopped to rest herself oa 
a visit to Sarah, she had distinctly overheard. Sarah buried her head in her pillow, and wept 
when aunt Agnes told what passed~between them with regard to herself and Sidney. 

*<Tell me, child," said aunt Agnes, when she had concluded her narrative—**! speak 
frankly--is there any affection existing between Sidney Fitzhurst and yourself." 
: <* Not that I know of," faltered Sarah. 

<* Not that you know of," said aunt Agnes, reproachfully ; " do you not know that you love 
him, child?" 

** Aunt Agnes, aunt Agnes ! what avails either the question or the answer?— 'what avails it ?*, 
" Child, does he not love you? Do you not know it ?•* 
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« Know it—no, no ! I thought ho liked roe oace« but-^but— — ** 

«* But what ? Speak to me, chiM ; I feel for jou as much as the mother that bare you ootild 
fed, were she by your side.*' 

«* He is to marry Miss Moreland. ** 

« And must it be,** said Agnes, half fa soliloquy, ** even my ftite to see those who were 
bom for each other separated, anciby such cruel circumstances?— Where is Sidney, child?** 

** He went on a visit with Miss Moreland to see her friends— maybe to PbOadelphia^pre- 
vious, 1 suppose, to their marriage.** 

** I am surprised at this— surprised I** exclaimed aunt Agnes ; <<I had other thoughts ; but^ 
diild, you must not be made a sacrifice to this Bronson.'* 

" Dear aunt Agues, say no more about it I would not be made a sacrifice^ but to save my 
unde-^I have none to care for me but you ; those whom I thought oared for me are Sndiffe* 
rent to me ; my life must be short and miserable ; at least it is not in the power of mortal now 
to make it otherwise. O ! my dear aunt Agnes, pray for me, ask the great God of his mercy 
to give me strength to bear my bitter destiny.'* 

" Child, the ways of God are just, though inscrutable to us. My poor, poor Sarah,^ she 
continued, parting the hair from the pale brow of the sufferer, " when I have held you in these 
arms a little infant, how many scenes of happiness have I painted for you ; how full of suB« 
shine I made your pathway of life, and does it end in this 1 — it must not be ; my faith is, that 
the righteous even here shall escape the suture of the sinner ; but, child, I must leave you-^I 
will be back to-night** 

*< Aunt Agnes,** said Sarah, with finnness, ** do nothing in your love /or me to injure my 
uncle. I have nothing to live for ; a few weeks ago 1 thought the world all brightness befero 
.me — but now I have nothing to live for. -My frail frame cannot hold out this struggle long- 
let me save my uncle and die. I am most miserable* The pang here,** said she, putting her 
hand on her heart, *' my marriage with Mr Bronson can neither increase nor cure. - Maybe 
I shall feel some relief in marrying him, from the conviction that I have saved my uncle." 

Aunt Agnes gazed on her charge with melancholy earnestness, and repeating that she would 
be back by night, she left the chamber and the house. 

With a step, to which the energy of her purpose^ gave an elasticity and firmness beyond 
her years, aunt Agnes hastened to Springdale, and to the store of Bronson. She found that 
individual in^ behind his counter, dealing flattery on a bumpkin customer by wholesale, tor 
the purpose of getting a retail profit of a sixpence out of him in the sale of a bit of ribbon 
for his sweetheart. Bronson knew that his customer was to be married, and his own approach* 
ing nuptials made him eloquent in praise of the articles which were intended for the bride. 

Bron8on*s derk was not in, and aunt Agnes took a seat, and observed Bronson with a 
searching eye until the customer was served and had departed ; she then, in reply to his ques- 
tion of what she would have, asked — 

«* Mr Bronson, are you to marry Sarah ?** _ 

'* Sarah !** re-echoed Bronson, rubbing his hands, and taking the old woman's visit for one 
of congratulation, with the intention of coaxing a present out of him, he continued : ** I think, 
Mistress Agnes, that you might have said — it would have been more respectful — Miss Grattan. 
Yes, it*s my intention to make her Mrs Bronson. These are horrible times — not times for a 
man to get married — profits all swamped in losses ; but her uncle insisted upon it—and, I sup- 
pose—ha 1 ha 1 you were young once. Mistress Agnes — ^you understand these matters. I 
suppose the truth was she prompted him.'* 

** She prompted him I'*, said Agnes, scarcely able to control her indignation, <* but what, Mr 
Bronson, if she did not prompt him ?*' 

** That, Mistress Agnes, I shall not readily believe. What did you come here for, old 
woman ?" replied Bronson, regarding her sternly. 

, ** To appeal to you as a man, and to tell you that your marriage with Sarah would be the 
Heath of her." 

" tlie deat^of her ! ladies don't die so easily, old woman. You're here— I see it— you're 
here from that young aristocrat, Sidney Fitzhurst — that sabbath-breaker and race-ground 
lounger. He, nor no power on earth or elsewhere— the Lord forgive me^ I mean out of hea- 
Ten— can prevent my marryhig her. So, go back and tell him it wont do^ Fine feathem 
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i hmm MM Bh wro Ai h 9 ln» mml Mi akm-t-tlie ftze# upon fii-niorroir imirning. 
Dine o^ dock. I ihoald have let the evening, and had a brilliant 'p*rty Of it—bitt her coynet^ 
preferred private marriage. 

** ▲ prkatcrnMMriager esalalned auae Agnei, rising toher i^; '* III bear it no longer^ 

yoa>(bttl diqrmee to bmoiBity, do you know ttiat Ihnow the whote plot between you and 

. Rlwoad to tacrflEca my Sarah^? You tffiak, e«* yon preteod to think, that yon can give him 

to the gibbet for the slaying of Jessee. I believe that I ean marry yon, not privately, bnt 

pAUo)y« t» tfaepeakMtiary.'' 

** Me r exclaimed Bronson, in great terror. ^ Hittresff Agnes — I don't nnderatand yoii» 
my dear madam^yo* jest/' 

<*Tbeie is no jest about it^ sir« I overheard the whole conversation behind the bam 
betwaan you and Mr Elwood ; the threala you iwed' to make him compel Sarah €h*attan' to 
narry you. The whole of it^^-evary word* If he is a murderer, you are the secreter of a 
murderer for money — extorted money. More than that ; my house is by ffie old mill — lonefy,. 
bnt Snt that lonely plaee there has bera tnuuaetions with counterfeiters, if I mistake not. I 
have Goose to pkiy the game with yon which yon played with Mr Elwood. My silence Is 
' purchased npon the premise that yon sea 8andi Grattan no more."' 

"Take a seat, my good madam, tike a seat^** sa^ Bronson, in desperate alarm. 

** No; I have other duties to perfbrm, and thit one it first and^ peremptory. Make the 
promise, or I go instantaneously before a squire, and make oath to all i know." 

** What do yon know? what do you know?' said Bronson. **Lef^ walk down through 
tlM vifiags to- the ooraaMn. 1*11 lock my door and go with you." 

Unnecessary tfouble, Mr Bronson ; I would not timt my life there with you. Db yoa 
fAmrisB that to-morrow you will not go near Sarah Grattan, nor speak to. her of marriage 
agfoh ? Blan, I ant not to be trifled wtth« mid have other Business;" 

•* l^mU-Joty dear madam, I will ; bnt stop a moment** 

*^ Sea that you keep your promise, l^en," said Agnes. ** I shaH- not stop another 
moment." 

So speaking, aunt Agnes left Bronson' to Ms own refiectfons ; and befbro^ he could get 
Hnmd his counter to gaze after her, with theuncerthli(tty of a gniity mind aa to what hia 
pQrpose was, she had disappeared befakid a tomer dweliing, on her way to' Hbfly; 

Fanny had but a few hours beibref received Finekney*s commnnieation. She waa atttng* to 
the quick to think that Pinekney attributed her dismissal of him to his imputed loss of 
fortune; while the conviction that she had acted toa hastily, and' the reproaches of her own 
wounded afibctions, were daily growhig stronger firowr the liour* she harried off her servant tc 
-t^ post-office from Langdale'$. 

" What/* said she, in this frame of mind, " what had his wrfting to MTss Atherton a long 
time ago, when he was so young, to do with his affection for me ? It had nothing to do with 
Ilis heart, or his character — nothing to do with the love I bear him, which f cannot— I cannot 
eenquer. Petted; and petted all my Hfe — ^to what wretchedness it has brought me. And 
then to think that he should attribute my condhct to his loss of .fbrtune. He had nothing 
else to attribute it to — nothing elae. I am diegraded in his estimation— fbr ever degraded. 
What slaves this self*will makes of us. lucre's ftither and aunt, too, asking me so many tor- 
turing questions about Howard— about Mr Pinekney— ifir Howard no Ibnger. I wish I could 
let him know— though we should never meet again on earth— I wisH I could let him know 
that his loss of fortune had nothing to db with it. Hbw meanly he must think of me ; and 
what else can he think ?" 

Pompey intermptfed t*fe sad reflectionsr of his young mistress by announcing to her that 
aunt Agnes had called to see her. 

'"Bring her up into my chamber, Pompey,'* said Fanny, risingfrom a low stool^ on which 
she had been seated, and mechanically adjusting her hair and dress. 

••Child,* said aunt Agnes, entering the room, and taking Fanny's handi "you look pale 
too i what has come over you girh ^ 

' * Pkfef db I?** said F%mny, starting; •«*Fm very Welt— no, Pm not vfeiy wd|. Atmtjf, ! 
%ave been thinking of Jane Eovell's story, andf it makes mr sad;" 
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«< What should make you think of thrit, ohild?*' 

^^l fcoow tMft. We can^ aecount for our thoughts always,** replied Fanny. 

** Your lover's away ; that*s it, child;** Tejoined Agnes^ ** And now 1*11 give yon « piece df 
advice,; avoid the first impulse of wounded feeling, which may lead you to mistrust CHher the 
affection or the conduett of your lovenr or jrour huMiand. It may estrange you from each other 
before you know it. And, dear, act always 'with confidence and frankness 'towards tfaoee* 
and especially towards him you love. The little deceptions — harmless coquetry, as it ft 
called— which women sometimes praetise towards their lovers, has made many a knre story 
aaad'one.^ 

" Aunty,'* exclaimed Fanny, in a surprised tone, <* why do you particularly give ne.sudi 
advice?" 

** Because, child, 1 have observed your character, and think it necessary." 

,"Not the last part. I wish my dearest, dearest brother would come home;** replied 
Vanny ; <' I can sit on his knee, and tell him everything— all my troubles.** 

" It was he that I wished to see," said aunt Agnes ; ** when will he be here ?*' 

** We expect him every moment ; he has been detained longer than he anticipated. That 
puts me in mind of a letter that I should attend to — really I have neglected his requests: 
Aunty, you stay. OI how is Sardh?" 

" Sad, child, sad ; why don't you call and see her ?** ' ^ 

** I have been sad myself; and I thought, as I had been in town some time, *that fiarah 
should call and see me first. It was foolish in me, but '* 

•* Well, child, it was foolish, as you say— kjjUI and see her to-morrow, and I win see you 
both there. It is getting dark, and I must go." 

•* No, aunty ; stay all night:" 

'** I cannot, my dear j I promised Sarah to be back. To-morrow, remember, my child.** 

'** I will. Do, aunty, send Pompey to me." 

So speaking, Fanny shook hands with the old woman, and she withdrew. 

Pompey made his appearanee ; and, writing a hasty note to Sarah, she enclosed within it 
abetter, and bade Pompey mount a«hofse Instantly, and bear Hto Mr Elwood's. 



cidAPTSJt mx. 

AicvT Agnes stopped more ^an balf an hour below stairs after she left Fanny, talking with 
P^ggy <}ammon, who, with her eeu^ 'Bobby, tiad been since the deatii of their grand- 
mother inmates 'Of Holly. 

When she left Peggy the night liad «at in, which was nothing to her who iiad traversed 
the spot and neighbourhood so often, and furthermore ft was a bright evening. With her 
nrind absorbed in Interest ^r JBarifli she took her way to Elwood's. ' She had not advanced 
Biere than a quarter <f( a mile Whence was overtaken by Bobby, who, as fost as his lame- 
ness would admit, came hastening 1>rea1ftiless to his side. 

'* Good night, aunt Agnes," said Bobby, as he limped up to her. " Cousin Peggy sent 
me after you to be company home for you.** 

« Bobby, that was not neeeseary ; 'I have widked .these woods at all times. My boy, go 
back again ; with your lameness k mast -fsligue you.'* 

" Indeed it don't," said Bobby quickly. * Aunty, what did you tell me that for ? I bave 
been gunning through the iwoods tfll 1^ idtomoon, and I don't feel th^d at alL*' 

« Bobby, I spoke in good^foelmg towards yon, my boy. I'm always fond of company. 
Did you get much gme?*' 

'* Yes, aunty, considerable — eight quails and two ral^Hs, and only missed two shots— yes, 
an' I saw a big bird—he, he !— that I like to ha' shot one day— 4uad he don't like me nor cousin 
Peggy neither. " 
( •'< Who's that, Robert^ no whn^Aef, I hope.' 

'<Nb, aunty; it was only Mr/Sronson, ^«iio tdld granny once libout my laughing im 
neetlag. I sairlteilHdkkig t«uBdffrfilwaa4% just about darit. He*8 brooding over some 
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*< Skulking about Mr EIwoocTs ! Did you speak to him?" 

«< O yetl we spoke together, an' he sofUsoaped me coosideraUe; an* advised me to go 
home 'cause the night dews— he, he, he !-HBight harm me.** 

<« What else did he say r 

*< 1 overheard him tell Tom, who was just going home from wood*chopping, to tell his 
master that he wanted to see him there. I stopped behind a tree to fix my gun, an* ht 
thought I had gone ahead." 

•< I wonder,** said aunt Agnes, " when Si^y Fitzhurst will be home. '* 

** Homel he*s just come as I left there— I just had time to shake hands with him, and 
hurry after you, aunty.'* 

•• Then, child !" exclaimed Agnes, •• we will turn back.** 

She accordingly returned, speaking not a word to Bobby except an occasional yes or no, 
in answer to him, which were more than onoe misplaced. 

Without any ceremony aunt Agnes entered the room where Sidney sat with his sister oa 
his knee, and his finther and aunt beside him, welcoming him home. 

** Mr Sidney t" exclaimed Agnes, with deep emotion, ** do you feel an interest in Sarah 
Grattan ? " 

Startled by her manner, Sidney looked earnestly at her, and replied : 

** Yes, aunt Agnes— the deepest interest." 

'* Then fly and save her ! There b a plot between Elwood, her uncle, and Bronson, to 
compel her to marry Bronson.** 

« Impossible 1** exclaimed Sidney gently, but quickly removing Fanny from his knee, and 
springing to his feet 

*< Far, far from impossible," exclaimed Agnes. « Sarah thinks you feel no interest in her, 
and to save her uncle from the consequences of the disclosures which Bronson can make, and 
from perjuries which he will dare, she has t>een forced to^consent to marry Bronson. Young 
man, if you love her, fly now to EI wood's and save her." 

" Love her !*' screamed Miss Rachellina ; ** think of our fiunily." 

'< Son r ejaculated Mr Fitzhurst, but it was of no avail. Sidney sprung to the door, an^ 
hi a minute more was speeding to Elwood's as fast as his steed could bear him. 

Bobby's remark was true. Bronson was indeed after some ** deviltry.** When Agnes left 
nis store he awaited most impatiently the return of his clerk, to whom he stated that business 
would probably prevent his returning that day, and if any one inquired for him, to say that 
he had gone to the city. He accordingly left his store, and went directly to Elwood's, but, 
instead of entering the house, he lurked about in the oonflnes of the wood until he saw Tom, 
whom he ordered, as Bobby stated, to tell his master that he wanted to see him. 

It was some time before Elwood joined Bronson ; his guilty fears, after an internal resist* 
ance, at last predominated, and he sought him in the woods. 

'* Ah, my friend !" said ^ronson, with great affected cordiality, advanchig to meet Elwood« 
" I sent for you on this matter of which we discoursed this morning, to have a little privato 
talk with you. Dispatch is the word — ^your niece has consented, hey V* 

"Yes," replied Elwood, *♦ to-morrow.** 

** I knew she would. You have a great uifluence over her, and you ought to have — ^but 
dispatch is the word. Now, while she's just thuiking of it— now,, we'll send Tom for Squire 
Norris, and have the matter ended at once. I've business that will take me away to-morrow, 
and I wish to make all square and right before I go.** 

Elwood stammered out something about his niece not being well, but Bronson replied she 
might be worse to-morrow, and that he had made up his mind to marry her that night. 
Elwood then reluctantly led the way to the house. Bronson stopped suddenly, and asked : 

*' Is that old woman, Agnes, there ?** 

*< No," said Ehrood. 

*' Ay, that's right— she is an old hag, and must be kept away ; we must see to that." 

On arriving at the house Elwood went to Sarah's chamber, and communicated to her his 
interview with Bronson, and implored ter to yield to his wishes. 

Stupified, Sarah could say nothing. Taking the silence for the consent, Elwood told Uer 
that he would send for the squire, who could perform, according to law, the iieremony as weh 
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as a clergyman. Ik then withdrew, and dispatched Tom to Ibetvfllage for themagistrfit^ afttf 
which he joined Bronson, who. acted the amiable with all his might, but whose restless hnpa- 
tience would not let him sit still a moment. 

When her uncle had left her, Sarah sat motionless, and as if unconscious of her own 
existence. On her maid's entering with Fsnny*s letter, which Pompey had brought, she 
started up, and glared at her wildly, and then laughed hysterically as she received it. 

Sarah tore open the note : Fanny asked her to come and see her, and stated that the en- 
closed she had received from her brother the day before, with the request that it should be 
handed to Sarah immediately. Fanny further said, that by some neglect or other in the 
post-office, the letter in which that was enclosed had been detained some time, and that itjwas 
only by accident she got It by her aunt's seeing it among the list of advertised letters. 

A flasti of unutterable joy broke over Sarah's features as she opened and glanced over 
Sidney's letter. It was a declaration of the most ardent and devoted attachment, expressed 
with all the fervor of his noble and manly heart. He said that, contrasting her with the 
fashionable worldlings around him, he felt impelled to write to her, and say what she had no 
doubt seen, in his manner, when they were together, that he loved her with his whole soul. 
He trusted she was not antirely in<Ufferent to him ; and he begged her, if she was not, to 
write to him instantly and cure the disquietude of mind which he could not but feel in the 
loss of her society. He said she was the only woman he had ever loved, and all he asked was 
to devote his life to her. 

Wildly Sarah pressed the letter to her lips, while tears of love and joy and pride fell thick 
and &st upon it. She read it again and again ; and, when night dosed around her, she placed 
it in her bosom, and forget all else but that it was there, and that he who wrote it was still 
doser. i'- 

These emotions, which so few are capable of feeling in their intensity, were interrupted by 
the entrance of a servant, who said that her uncle wiUied her to come down stairs. Without 
hesitating a moment Sarah complied. 

As she entered the room where her uncle and Bronson sat together, timidity, which was 
her greatest characteristic, seemed entirely to have left her. There was a dignity in her 
Boanner, and a something in her eye, that startled both of them. 

Bronson rose ivith the evident intention of offering her .his hand^ but Sarah folded her arms^ 
and, looking towards Elwood, said : " ^ 

"Well, uncle?" 

" Niece," said Elwood, without the capability of lifting his eye from the carpet, « I have 
sent for you that we might all speak togeUier of your marriage with our friend here." 

" That, uncle, can never be P 

" Never be !'* ejaculated Elwood, glancing at Bronson, who eyed him like a beast of prey. 

** Never he, uncle I When no one's happiness but my own, as I thought, was to be involved 
in this connexion, 1 yielded for your sake, but with the conviction that I could not long survive 
it. I was willing to die to save you from the cupidity of this man. I will give him whatever 
title I may have to any pr<^)erty to be silent, but my hand— never." 

** 1 see it f ejaculated Bronson, almost choked wi^ rage ; « that Pompey has brought some 
message from that fellow Fitzhurst." 

** Is that true, niece ?** 

** Uncle, you have a right to an answer ; it is true.'' 

** I ki/ew h, by God 1" shouted Bronson in the agony of his rage, ibrgetftil of his violation 
of the commandment^ 

** Has he made love to you, Sarah ?" A blush of the deepest crimson mantled for a moment 
the pale cheek and brow of Sarah Grattan ere she replied : 

«* He has, uncle. I knew not his regard for me untU this hour, though I have loved him 
long. Not to save any one from the eonsequenoes of their rash impulses have I a right to do 
such irrevocable violence to his conftdenee and afR^tion as marry this man^for, O God !" 
exclaimed Sarah, with an emotion which she eoold not control, <■ if he knew but half my love* 
no earthly consideration could induce him so to erush me In heart and hope for ever and for 
ever." 

«• I know it alU-all— Sarah T exchdmed Sidney Fitshurit, springhig Into the room, aiii 
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ibMing li«r U Uft bMii. tenh utteitd a Mdt orj of jay, MMi fUi UMm i*t her lover* s arnif . 
Sidney bore hit giemle burden to the fela««nd, while he wm dokiflraU Iw ocrald to reinstate her, 
Brooion touched Elwood on the shoulder, and they stole out ef the hMie tagathei^ 



CHAPTER XX 
GoaooN*8 wife, Catharine, wa% shortly after her visit to Miss Atherton, institnted^as her dH^ 
Miss Atherton had formed an attachment for her, which arose in some measom froikii some 
slight simOarity of character whioh had ooee ousted beftweea tbem^ Vwff it was no longer 
apparent, for Catharine's love for Gordon and long consequcBt saflering had: entirely eraaed 
the spirit of coquetry and love of dominion wl^oh had once possessed hen 

Happy in abundant spirits, and in her sitoation near one she loved- and respected, Catlia- 
rine was wont to assist at her mistress's toilet, whefr she del^hted tm eapatiate upon* the 
number of the lady's triumphs to a not nnp to ase d ear. While BiBss Atherton was not averse 
to the recital of her own conquests, it pleased her to dra«r forth her maid upon her own* and 
in this way she learned the depth of Cathasiae's affeetkm for Qq9&ml 

After Gordon married Catfaitt>ine sbs kft the service oC Blisa Atherlon« and the aamKivtf 
which she gave her of her leaving Europe and. finding Gerdon. im the- United States^ is pra« 
cisely as it occurred. Miss Atherton had not been forgetful of her promise to Catharine. 
She got Laogdale to employ Mr Mason' in hia<ease<-that gentlemaa, however, lemarfcin^, in 
the spirit of candour, that he did not believe that any ptofesiionsl aervioe whatever would h« 
of any avail in rescuing him from what, be eoold ff>tbut^say would be msrited pnaishmentw 

Miss Atherton told Catharine what Mason saidi but it only increased her sadness of spirits^ 
and she begged her mistress to sa£^ her. to aea Oordea» To this Miss > Atherton leluotantly 
consented, and Catharine tookr a sealh hi a stage which went to> Sprfaigdaie every other: da;^ 
promising to return with it 

Catharine's feelings were so absorbed inr her interest for Oeidon' ttet she' nocietd nothing 
on her way, except the lagging paces of the horses up *the rough' unpaged hiihb^ Shaa bor^ m 
letter frotn Mr Mason to the sheriff; requesting him to admit her to the sellia# Gordon* Sbm 
found an immense coneourse:of people in Springdale who had convened for ttva pm^Mse of 
holding a political meeting. With great difficulty in the aftemeon she gained the ear of ^e* 
sheriff, who had given orders, on learning that Bronson had visited Gordon, to admit no one' 
to him without his written permit;. BeariiqE. the mandate of the eaeoutive officer of the law, 
she repaired to the prbon door whence she had been roughly driVBn by Filie^ and on showhigr 
him the sheriff's order, was most graciously admitted. 

Pike's^ domestic cares restrained his garrulity ; and, opening the cdl'of Gordon jvait snffi-^ 
ciently for Catharine to enter, without saying award he tumed^the keys on her„and hastened 
to the side of his wife. 

Gordon lay upon his mattress on his prison floor in a state of partial intoxieation. Through- 
the window where Bobby had conversed with Pompey, as our readera may ressember ^h&nt 
his grandmother's funeral went by, an aooempKoe, Tom Kenton, whoi had secreted himsdf in 
the woods, and who had been met by Bronson on his visit to Elwood, and infbrmed oi Gor- 
don's situation, had conveyed to him brandy, and tools wherewith to eflbet his escape. Fentbn 
was induced to do this at g^eat risk to himself, from the fear that Gordon would inform upon 
them ;. and from the fact that he was without any of their booty himselii and. was> entirely 
destitute, and with the hope that through Gordon he might be supplied. . Bronscmibad givei» 
h)m a few dollars, pretending It was a charitable veKef, theiigh they both' understood each 
other, and that the money was in aid of Gordon's essape. 

^ Gordon's stillness, since he had obtained the' liquor bad iodnoed Pike- to- believe tlfiit 
he had become more reconciled to bin situation^ whioh made* tbcr^ gaoler less* wary. Im^ 
stjsad, however,, of instantly setting abeu*^ pMparing'tbe means of escaping, Gordon, an 
soon as the brandy was i^va» him^ drank* deeplyr and had been, partially ixit<»ieated vrm 
•^oe.- 

' As Gordon lay in drunken sensuality ui a dark comer of his celt, his wife could not' 
scjs him, owmg.to the contrart of the little li|^t irithhvto the fl^are without whiah she 
)4id' just left. Several times she ejaculated, <<Johnl dear Johnf* before she spoke to him. 
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Va iad ^Btm BV Pldw r ^ ftwmfm^ fat t^Hmt^ m^ikfA^kks:^ faei im ter is jtften 

** Come at last, have you ?** he growled out, raisiog himself upon his arm, and kmrf^ 
OB tier witii a f erMliowi «taM. 

^ John, I eame s» aaon at liooiild* HiEir'are }9e«, Joluw-dear John, aSnt^oujieUf^ 
** WeU ; by ^od I J3N> yau ^qnct-Binan to be >well hetet ka^ yougot tiafmmmyS** . 
^< Yes, John $ hore'sfive dOlns.'* 
. ^Isit^ooiuitarfeit?* 

« No, John, no." 
. ** Hbea give M 'to <Bie. ill htem no 4xmiilerleits<i you've rained ^nw by tottateail^ts. 
TBiat*t ihe jray Boss^got me.'*' , 

*< John, Mr Mason, the Uwyer, will attend to your case. I've seen himjmd talked to bim 
about ^iou.'* 

^ Ha ! wm h^«-4faBi's rigbt ; ask bim ^ oome and see me." 
■ ««4Uu]ik, Jdin^*' she «0iitin«ed, ^tfoat I can interest Mr Pkickn^ ISsr you too." 

^^ Slot bim r' aadaiaed Xjrordon ; '^ oome olose9--4et aie wbisper to you.^ 

Catharine submissively took«>seat by Govdan on the adge of bis mattress. 

" He's the chap, it you must know it, who had my twin brother punished for robbing him 
i-^my twin brother —he just made him deliver In tlie streets one night— never touched a hah: 
o his head^but, no matter, I'll do for him y^t if i can get out of this scrape." 

** Tes, John ; and was t^t the reason," replied Catharine, *< that you made me take his 
Ukaness firom Miss Cksra?** 

<<No} Igot4batibr*hat habanwmnanadioioTadbbQjshe^aidimawel 
it 4a you? ^ni%at abo«t tbe locket, bey T 

<« Nothing, John, nothing ; I tboogbt €*d ask ymau HHMl Miss Clara Atheften wotlld^d* 
something for you too, John.* 

^ Wauld ahe— ah ! do you think abewouM?" ezdaintd the prisoner, eagerly eatcbing at the 
ilMragbt. *' T4\\ in»-*'I ienow it, she's private married to Mr Aiddey, <o idie nm 4>ff to ihii 
oeuntry; she *)tftwaattt known, bey ?»' 

*«^ever, John ; neiver r reclaimed Catbiffine. 

*' I beard sa,^' rejobiad Gordon ; ^ i caied to see ber to sell a horse to her, and meant ie 
ttSlk round, but i^ seemed not to know what io make of me, and 1 left her. Think she will 
help me ? There was something wrong there.*'; 

«*Mr Ashley foaght with another genUeman on her account, and was killed; that's all, 
Jdhn^ Jdhn— I Wish, O ! 1 do wish-^hat you CNwld get out of this. She sa ys - " 

<* You*ve seen her 1" said Gordon, in a low, compressed tone. 

**1 have, John.* 

^ yfhhi did «he say f**be re|iiied,'{n a manner meant to be inshiuating. 

^ Why, John— O Ged! but I'll tell the truth— that Mr Mason says there's not nmch 
chance for you, Jcftm— but there 4s, there is ; 111 see them till, and beg for you— court, Jury^ 
in." 

** No chance 1 -Where do you live? you're -dressed well ; see how I look. Where do yo« 
Kve?- 

<'1 live #itb Miss t^llara, John,** replied his wtfe, in a deprecating tone, alarmed at the 
angry earnestness with which be atked his qi^estions. 

' ** Live with her, and ibe my enemy-; and I here I" he exclaimed, grasping her wrist with 
^lanacled hands, and maddened with drunkenness and rage. 

« John," she said imploringfy, In a low voice, "do me no wrong here, it will only injure 
you. John— theyni know it, it will make your case-^oMe." 

** Worse 1 you'have betrayed me ; you told your Miss Clara about the locket:'* 

•<* John, but it was for your sake." . ~" 

<< Ha! for my safke, my sake r be^nrattered, pressing her to the floor with his band upon 
ber throat. 

«< John, when— O Ged ! don't fcffl me, John. I— I ! help— I— for the leva of mercy.** 

As CathaHne ejaculated her mortiJ terror, Gordon pressed ber throat the tighter $ the fear 
t!h8t fteVould be ^yertieard giving Vigour -to Ids revenge. 
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flhe gatbgB* her wfcdt ■twgth, md raocMdeiln dfatngiging Mi hand from faer ttn-oat 

*< John, this is not hinging maiter, this oounterfeiting ; yoo may escape if yon don*t moftder 
M^Jeha^" 

As she spoka ^ half arose, and got her body from the bed. He seiBsd her this instant b^ 
the ann* and jerked her down with sneh t i ei cn e o is to strilLe her head with staimiog forte 
upon the ioor. Qnaahhig his teeth with deoaooiae hate, and with a momentary supernatural 
strength, arising firom his fiiry and the brandy he had swallowed, he twisted the iron-bar whidi 
joined together the manacles on his wrists roond her throat, and palsied by the effort fell 
prostrate by her side. 

The sesne of that herrOrfe night, wlieo, faihis eieiied fiyioy, he sold hiouielf to the erll one, 
now revived like a ,fBarftil reality hi the brain of Gordon, and he heard Ross laugh, and tfa6' 
temt»ter olafan hhn* 

In accents almost inarticulate from intoxication and guilt, he ealled on his wife again and 
again to look at him and smile ; and^he tried to loose* the bar firom her tltfoat, and he begged 
her to prayfor him ; and he put his ear to her lips, and lieard no voice, and Mt no bre^. 
Cursing her agafai, he twisted the bar closer, and sank senseless on her bosom ; that boeom 
which had always oherisbed hfan, and where he lay her mnrderer. 



CHAPTER XXL 

Thx cry ran through the streets of Springdale just as the sun was setting— so different a 
setting sun to the two— that Q ordon had murdered his unoffending and confiding wife. 

llie crowd forgot their excited talk of politics, and rushed hi wild horror to the giol. The 
aea of heads around moved like the waves when the storm strikes them. 

** Lynch him ! Lynch him T was the shout firom a thousand ttfrbulent voices. 

The ery for summary justice reached the appalled prisoner in his ceU. Pike, not wfttieut 
caUhig in assistance, had succeeded in freeing the throat of the woman firom the twisted bar 
of the manacles which bound it closer than a halter ; she was stone dead, for It was more 
than an hour after Pike locked her in that fotal apartment ere he returned. A coroner's 
inquest had been instantly summoned, and the verdict was :•» Wttfhl murder against Gordon. 

Gordon begged Pike, who stood beside him as the crowd gathered, swarmed, and shouted 
without, to let him see the body of his wife. 

** She's not dead f he exclaimed ; ** they can't prove it on me ; let me see her.*' 

*' She*s as certahily dead as you are certain to be damned," said ?fke, ** or hanged ; an' 
that you'll be without judge or jury." 

**.They dare not ; they dare not V* said Gordon, covering his head in his bed-clothes, to 
shut from his senses the loud cry of ** Lynch him T which now, in accumulated wHdness and 
strengthening purpose, rung forth on the ear of night, and over the hitherto peaceful v91age^ 
from the assembled multitude, who had gathered in dark masses round the gaol" 

** They're breaking hi upon us T* exclaimed Pike, firightened at the thundering at the gaol 
doors which now took place, and the stem demand to ^ve np the murderer. 

Door after door, with steady determination, was crushed in by the mob. The sheriff had 
endeavoured to curb them i but had been hustled off by them with threats against his life. 

** I couldn't get out," said Gordon, lifting his head firom the mattress; ** how can they get in?** 

** They've got hi 1" shouted Pike, hastily leaving the prisoner alone. « I must look after 
my femily— place or noplace." Gordon quailed beneath the frowning men who had climbed 
up to bis prison window/ftmd were scowling at and cursing him. 

He called on Pike not to leave him, but in vain. The crowd, with lighted candles and 
torches flashing to and fro over their heads and against the prison walls, had entered the 
passage, where they met Pike, and demanded him to show them the room of the murderer. 

He pokited it out, and, unable to break through them, crouched in the recess of one of the 
ceL doors. They pressed past him with the fierce fury of so many fiends, and entecsd the 
cell of the murderer. Gordon begg|ed them, for mercy's sake, to spare him. 

<* Tou did not spare her !*' cried several of t^em, seizing him. , 

<' Ha, Hall 1 I know you !" cried Gordon to the tavem-keepor, at whose house Ross had 
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arretted Wxa, and yAio was trying to idn a goodname by Iyn<^uiig his former comrade y *• I 
know yba — you're a * * 

** No murderer !" shouted Hall, leaping upon him. Gordon struggled with terrific energy ; 
but, manacled as he. was, l^e was soon overpowered, and dragged like a beast into the street. 

i^^e Qprdon made a stem struggle ; and, notwithstanding his fetters, broke loose from the 
mob. He sprang at Hall, and with one blow felled him to the earth ; the iron on his wrist 
fi'octuriog the sl>^nll of his captor. The crowd stood back, frightened by his desperation. He 
here saw Robert Gammon, and putting his feet together, so as to leap with his prison, in- 
cumbrances, be made at the boy, who stood looking at him in pity — not anger. Bobby 
stepped aside, and avoided the blow aimed at him* At this, Gordon turned on Hall, and 
again preparing, himself for a leap, he jumped with all his might on his prostrate form. At 
this moment a large stone, thrown by one of the by-standers, felled Gordon to the earth ; but 
he recovered hi^sjelf. 

i'he infiictors of summary justice, at this, gathered close to him ; im|>elled rather by the 
crowd aroan4 them than by their own de»res, which, however bloodthirsty, were rendered 
for the moment powerless by the desperation of their prey. They seemed like so many hounds,, 
shrinking from the fury of a stricken tiger. Another missile, buried at Gordon, laid him 
speechless before them. They then seized him. Some cried out : 
** Let*s hang him on the hustings f* 

« No," exclaimed one of the candidates who had made the last speech there, " that would 
degrade the freeAoia of elections ;** and he was about making an oration over Gordon, like that 
^ fiforc Antony over Cassar, though certainly not with his intentions, when Gordon raised* 
Mnself on hi» hands and knees, and the speaker retreated in affright. 

*' Let's bum himl** cried out another, a carpenter; "let's burn him on the comiikonr 
ihere^s plenty of shavings at my shop T t 

1,^ Unnecessary cruelty !? shouted a butcher; ''knock him on the head at once, and end> 
the matter*** 

** Gentlemen,*' protested Squire Norris, who thought of the fee he shonki obtain hr^ 
committing him, rather than of his offence on the violated majesty of justice, **let the law 
take its course : bring him before me, and 1*11 commit him fully— there's no bail in these 
eases—and I'll commit Mm fully for the murder." 

By this time Gordon recovered himself somewhat from the effbcts of the blow, and flung 
his hands wildly around him. Just as he lifted his hands to wipe away the dust and blood 
from his foce, he was struck violently with a club. He sprung forward in the direction of 
the bk>w, and uttered so piercing a cry of mingled despair and rage, that the crowd recoiled 
from him for many feet ; while their candles and tordies waved rapidly, and many behind* 
were prostrated by the recoilers. Gordon now stepped back, unable to keep his feet from- 
exhaustion, though still gazing round on the crowd in horror and h^te, with his face bloody, 
and his hands raised to protect his head. 

" Tott*re doing the very act he has himself committed,** cried out a humane individual,^ 
trying to press through the crowd to the protection of the murderer. He was, however; 
jerked violently back by the more sanguinary. 

" Don't kill him at once V exclttmed Thomson, Pompey's old enemy, who had an ama^ 
tenr's love for the use of the borse-whip upon human flesh, with an old stager's practice, at 
each and all of his slaves, male and female, could testify by the mean exhibition of their per-^ 
SODS, and who was perhaps desirous of seeing the different effects of the lash upon a white and 
black skin—** Don't kill him ai once ! strip him naked) and tie him with his arms round a treoy 
and let me operate upon him ; I'll whip quickly a full confession out of him, or he^hall leave 
his bide behind him and climb the trecr** 

** Thompson, you'd better dear out 1" exclaimed Bobby to him with a kindling eye, stepping 
np to his side, <*or you may catch what you don't like yourself." 

«« Gentlemen>-my friends f shouted Thompson, ** this boy. Bob Gammon, wants to stay 
the course of justice— let's give him a taste of the horse* whip— Ob, Lord ! let me operate- 
let's take him to my woods— I'll show you." 

«« Do you object ?" said a man, taking Bobby by the collar. '"' 
«♦ 1 do," said the boy firmly, releasing hit gripe. 
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«• Do you bear thal?^ eidalmed ThoflBpton, exdtlniily : «1ie 00^ 



«* Remember the woo^ youneU;'* laid m voioe near to^btm, ^iM% the reit were too toUni 
upon their purpoiea to hear or heed the byplay. A friend of Bdbby led him awi^y. 

*• Hang the murderer upon the sign post^" cidled out a fjPiend of 1I«lll% poinClng tothift (H 
It Uvem which gtood near by. 

•* You shan't make a gallows of my sign,* cried the publican, attempting to reilit the dei 
termination of the crowd, who had assisted with a yeU. 

** Here's a rope T shouted the friend of Hall, who had once professed friendship for Gordoiv 
and who feared it might injure himself if lie stood passive in the matter. 

In an instant the rope was fastened round Gordon's neclL. Several ineffectual attemptf 
were made by many persons to throw It over the sign post. At last a n^ro boy of thirteen 
seised the end of in his teeth and clambered up with it He threw it over : hundreds bdow 
sprang to seize it In a moment more the body of the murderer was jerked rapidly up, where 
it dangled in the night air not two feet from the likeness of Washington, which formed the 
sign of Che tavern t 



THE CONCLUSION. 

Tw r^ of onr ctoi^ is soon told. The awful death of Catharine piodttced m y iw dUl flfat 
iqiM the ohancter«f Miss Atherton. She postponed her mairiai^ and gtmp htfatlf «p|i 
remorseful and sad reflections. It wrought a mdioal change la her hoart She AhaadeMd 
har paiiisn for oaqnetry^ jusd wvote Biaoimey, who bad informed Ji— gdak of hiiAacnk iwth 
Fanny, the cause of that lady's conduct. True, however, fee the htft> W her aim pridMl 
cfcanieUr, ahe ayewed that Penny's s%bt of his kileft was eatiiely feidantal. Tlua Baaoy 
believed herself; and as Pinckney and she were soon reconciled, and more devoted ibaa e«r 
■ha so told Wa. 

Piaokaeor, true again to his aatare, never told Fanny of the depth of bis first love^«<wiias 
dM believed hhn imBsistible ; aai had ao doubt that Bliss Atherton had lo^»d him. Thit 
lady, whenever she alluded to Langdale, of her ao q uain t aace with Bnokasy abroad, alwsys 
tiaatld the matter as if Piadkney had entertained a bearish love for her, aad that ahe lionowed 
. him in whim, antil she found liim setioBS. Though these parties were soon married* and iiie 
aaw intimate iriands, the whole imth of the attachment whioh exlsisd betsseen Pinckney aid 
Mils Atherton, has never been mvaaled to tbe.iady of one 'Or the lord of the otiier. Laig- 
dale aeteems himself the bappieat ofmtm, and holds himself entitled now to speak more know- 
ingly of the sex than ever. 

Broason and Elwood were never lieard oCdefinitely after they left.ihe latter^s lumseiogethsr. 
It was reported and believed, that a traveller in Kentucky* who knew Bronson well, hadpsid 
a visit to the penitentiary where he reosgnieed him as a convict, sentenoed upon sevi»ral in- 1 
4iotasents for a great number of yeass, for passing oouaterfoit money. A New Qsleaaa paper 
contained the other day a description of a man who was found murdered on t|he levee of that 
oity, a7he deseription answosed to £1 wood's. It was thought he had been snccessf ol st tiie 
gaming table, and had beea followed out by a mflSan who murdered and rifled him. What eoo- 
fianed the opinion that the corpse was his, was tlie iisct that his linen iM>re hie bnitiala- 

The whole gang of counterfeiters mm entirely broken up by the aagacity of Boss, and the 
treaobery of MaiV» wife, who by the oonaivaace of her husband, bad informed him of thdr 
manieuvres. Ross widted until liberal rewards wece offered, before he ei^;»lored the cave in 
the hills, which our readers may remember Gordon entered one night There he detected 
most of the gang, who were visited by the law with a just punishment. 

Deep and long was the consultation between Miss Rachellina and her brother opes 
Sidney's determination to marry Sarah Grattan. At last they concluded that certain braadiei 
of lier family were oectainly highly respectable, and that they had better ss^ iM>t a word it 
opposition to Sidney's wishes. Sarah Grattan, therdbre, with restored health, soon gave him 
her hand* with as noble and gentle a heart with it as ever throbbed in awoaum's boaon. 

Miss Rachellina and Miss Bentley were mnsh perpltfEed with itlieioage of Robert Gamaoa 
tnd his cousin. All others were for having them married immediately. Not fo, thought tbei«| 
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ladies. Just, however, as they had come to the decision that they could not certainly be 
married now, at the instigation of Sidney Fitzhurst they went before Squire Norris, attended 
by aunt Agnes, and had the knot tied. Sidney Fitzhurst established them on a farm where 
Bobby has become thrifty and industrious— Pompey, now too old to drive the carriage, spends 
much of his time there, where he loves to officiate as the especial protector of a 6ne boy, of 
whom Peggy soon made Bobby' the father. He, however, never fails to make dutiful reverence 
to his master each day, and inquire after his gout, which we are glad to learn is getting better. 

Colonel Bentley has been so fortunate as to obtain a handsome settlement from his aunt. 
Miss Amelia Bentley, which has placed him above her caprices. 

As for Miss Bentley and her friend Miss Racbellina, they have become greater gosslps- 
than ever ; and they still persist in declaring, notwithstanding the many love adventures of 
which they have latterly had cognizance^ that the chivalry of the tender passion is not what 
.t was even in their short memories. 

Aunt Agnes is still living in her little cabin. Sarah used all her influence to induce her to 
move to Holly, but she refused, though she is almost a daily visitor there. 

Thompson was killed by one of his slaves, who made his escape to Canada. Pinckney 
has built himself a splendid mansion near Langdale*s, in the city. There he spends his- 
winters with his bride when they are not on a visit to the south. His summers are spent 
at Holly. It is rumoured in the literary circles that a novel, founded upon adventures^ 
abroad, which is soon to appear, is from his pen. Critical gentlemen who have seen the 
MS. speak very highly of it. And now, gentle reader, which of our couples think you are the 
happiest ? Langdale and Miss Atherton, Pinckney and Fanny, Sidney and Sarah, or Bobby 
and Peggy ? Knew I your character, I could tell—and this much I will say, that your life 
will be a bright one, though you are but as happy as the one you think the least happy— I 
hope it may be happier than the happiest. How part we — as friends? I have known you 
but so slightly, and at such long intervals, that I fear you will not claim me as an acquaintance, 
except upon this passing self-introduction, which will be as soon forgotten by you, and yet,, 
by the light of my lifers hope, I would rather win your smile than o^n broad acres—particu- 
Gulaily if you are of the sex called the gentler. 

At long intervals, but perchance with more thought than you will give me credit for, I 
have penned these idle pages for your amusement. Sometimes, where the crescent city 
Kew Orleans sits near the great ocean, amid the things of the voluptuous and the gay ia 
that glorious city ; and, sometimes, where St Louis lifts a head that will be the proudest in^ 
the west, and where I have known a hospitality nowhere more welcoming; sbmetimes, 
where Louisville, with Kentucky chivalry, greets the stranger ; and sometimes, where queen 
city, Cincinnati, lords it over the beautiful Ohio, with law books round me ; sometimes, in 
New York, the great mother of the empire state ; and, sometimes here, m the city of Peno, 
which is neither last nor least in my affection, and where I write this now, where I have received 
a greeting so quiet and kind, that it seemed like a quaker birthright of which one cannot 
early dispossess themselves ; amid all these places, with more cares upon my head than 
3^ars — amidst much waywardness and as much gaiety, and more gloom and wildness than 
I'll tell of, though they're past, have I attempted to trace for thee a faint portraiture of the 
passions of our race, as we see them in our daily intercourse. 

I)ereafter, I trust we shall meet under different, and, on my part, happier auspices^ 
Until then, dear reader, from my heart of hearts, I bid you an affectionate adieu. 



THE END. 
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